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Dragons 
and 
defense 

On eve of ‘Game of Thrones’ 
finale, soldiers, Marines analyze 
show’s battlefield strategy 

By Martin E gnash 

Stars and Stripes 

A s it draws to a close, HBO’s “Game of 
Thrones” series has drawn myriad 
opinions from some of its most 
devoted fans for its narrative choices, 
but U.S. troops have fixed their attention on the 
medieval fantasy’s battle strategy. 

At times, the battle forces employed strikingly 
realistic and well-planned strategies. Other 
times, sound tactics became casualties of 
storytelling. 

Spoilers ahead. 

SEE DEFENSE ON PAGE 6 

Courtesy of HBO 


Trump said frustrated by aides he believes are pushing him into war with Iran 


By John Hudson, Shane Harris, 

Josh Dawsey and Anne Gearan 
The Washington Post 

WASHINGTON — The Trump administra¬ 
tion has been on high alert in response to what 
military and intelligence officials have deemed 
specific and credible threats from Iran against 
U.S. personnel in the Middle East. 

President Donald Trump, though, is frustrat¬ 
ed with some of his top advisers, who he thinks 



Trump Pompeo Bolton 

could rush the U.S. into a military confrontation 
with Iran and shatter his long-standing pledge 
to withdraw from costly foreign wars, according 


to several U.S. officials. Trump prefers a diplo¬ 
matic approach to resolving tensions and wants 
to speak directly with Iran’s leaders. 

Disagreements over assessing and responding 
to recent intelligence — which includes a direc¬ 
tive from Iran’s supreme leader, Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei, that some American officials inter¬ 
pret as a threat to U.S. personnel in the Middle 
East — are fraying alliances with foreign allies, 
according to officials in the U.S. and in Europe. 
SEE TRUMP ON PAGE 3 


■ Saudi Arabia 
blames Iran for 
drone attack 
amid calls 
for US strikes 

Page 3 
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Marines may begin move to Guam in 2024 



Aircraft from the United States, Australia and Japan fly together off the coast of Guam on March 6. A 
Japanese news service reported the relocation of Marines in Okinawa to Guam could begin in 2024. 


By Matthew M. Burke 

Stars and Stripes 

CAMP FOSTER, Okinawa 
— The transfer of Marines from 
Okinawa to Guam could begin as 
early as October 2024 and take 18 
months to complete, according to 
a report by Japan’s Kyodo News 
service that cites a Marine Corps 
official on the U.S. Pacific island 
territory. 

The Marine Corps’ Asia-Pa¬ 
cific realignment calls for 4,100 
Okinawa-based Marines to be 
relocated to Guam along with 900 
others from elsewhere around 
the globe. 

About 2,700 more Okinawa- 
based Marines will be sent to Ha¬ 
waii, while 800 will go to the U.S. 
mainland. Another 1,300 are to 
make up most of a 2,500-person 
rotational force in Australia. 

It is unclear how many Marines 
will be left on Okinawa once the 
realignment is complete. Marine 
officials had yet to answer queries 
by Thursday afternoon in Japan. 

Approximately 1,700 of the 
Marines moving to Guam would 
be permanently stationed there, 
while about 3,300 would be rotat¬ 
ed in and out, according to Marine 
officials citing the plan of record. 
The move had been scheduled to 
begin sometime between 2022 
and 2026. 

“The transfer of the III Marine 
Expeditionary Force is expected 
to begin during the first half of 
the fiscal year that begins in 
October 2024,” Kyodo reported 
Tuesday, citing Marine Corps 
Activity Guam spokesman 1st Lt. 
Brett Lazaroff. “Approximately 
2,400 dependents will be accom¬ 
panying the 5,000 Marines. Guam 
currently hosts around 7,800 U.S. 


servicemembers.” 

Lazaroff did not return calls 
or emails seeking comment this 
week by Stars and Stripes. A 
spokeswoman for Headquarters 
Marine Corps declined to con¬ 
firm specifics or comment on 
the Kyodo report when reached 
Tuesday. 

“Per U.S.-Government of 
Japan statements, the Marine 
Corps is committed to commenc¬ 
ing the relocation of the force 
by the end of the first half of the 
2020’s,” headquarters spokes¬ 
woman Capt. Karoline Foote 
wrote in a statement to Stars and 
Stripes on Saturday. “However, 
we are currently too far from 
the commencement of relocation 
to provide a specific movement 
timeline.” 

Marine Corps Commandant 
Gen. Robert Neller, in testimony 
May 1 before the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Appropriations, said it 
has not been decided how to move 


Marines from Guam to fight if 
war breaks out in the region. 

Sen. Brian Schatz, D-Hawaii, 
asked if the realignment to Guam 
made sense. 

“The plan as it is currently de¬ 
signed, I think, is worthy of possi¬ 
bly a review,” Neller said. “That’s 
my personal and professional 
opinion.” 

Marine officials are “continu¬ 
ally” reviewing all of the plans 
“as situations develop and new 
information becomes available,” 
Foote said. “Changes to plans to 
relocate Marines from Okinawa 
to Guam would not occur without 
the input of the Department of De¬ 
fense, INDOPACOM, US Forces 
Japan, the Government of Guam 
and our Japanese Partners.” 

Plans take shape 

The Marine Corps’ realignment 
in the Indo-Pacific was born out 
of massive protests following the 
1995 rape of a 12-year-old Oki¬ 


Xavier NAVARRo/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


nawan girl by two Marines and a 
sailor. Locals also demanded the 
closure of Marine Corps Air Sta¬ 
tion Futenma due to safety con¬ 
cerns in a densely packed urban 
area and sought a smaller U.S. 
military presence there. 

The southern island prefec¬ 
ture is home to about 30,000 U.S. 
troops — about half of all Ameri¬ 
can servicemembers based in 
Japan. 

In 2006, some locals bristled 
when it was decided to keep 
Futenma’s air operations on Oki¬ 
nawa by moving them to Camp 
Schwab on the northern coast. 

Air facilities at Schwab were 
supposed to be completed by 2014, 
the Government Accountability 
Office reported, but progress has 
been slowed, most notably by un¬ 
successful court challenges by 
anti-base Okinawan governors. 
The project was then pushed to 
2022 or later. 

The goal posts were moved 


again in March when III Marine 
Expeditionary Force Commander 
Lt. Gen. Eric Smith said another 
three or four years of delays could 
be added to prior estimates due to 
the soft seabed encountered by 
construction crews. Airfield con¬ 
struction there involves reclaim¬ 
ing a portion of the bay adjacent 
to Schwab. 

U.S. bases on Okinawa are also 
being consolidated. 

Wheels of progress 

Construction has been moving 
along briskly on Guam. More than 
$500 million worth of projects 
have been completed, officials 
said previously, most notably at 
Andersen Air Force Base’s north 
ramp, which will host the avia¬ 
tion-combat element, along with 
its command and control and lo¬ 
gistics support. 

The first major piece of Marine 
Corps Base Guam — barracks 
for unaccompanied Marines — is 
expected to be completed in 2020, 
Marine officials told Stars and 
Stripes previously. 

A $28.5 million contract for 
power upgrades for the new base 
is also expected to be completed 
next year. 

The Guam portion of the re¬ 
alignment is slated to cost about 
$8.7 billion. About $3 billion is 
being paid for by the Japanese 
government. 

The main area of the Finegay- 
an Marine base will be named in 
honor of Marine Brig. Gen. Vi¬ 
cente “Ben” Tomas Garrido Blaz, 
the highest-ranking Chamorro to 
have served in the Marines, offi¬ 
cials announced previously. 

burke.matt@stripes.com 
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Trump: President said to prefer deal over regime change 



Evan Vucci/AP 


National security adviser John Bolton, center, has long advocated for regime change in 
Iran, a goal that President Donald Trump has not embraced. 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Trump grew angry last week and over 
the weekend about what he sees as war¬ 
like planning that is getting ahead of his 
own thinking, said a senior administration 
official with knowledge of conversations 
Trump had regarding national security 
adviser John Bolton and Secretary of State 
Mike Pompeo. 

“They are getting way out ahead of 
themselves, and Trump is annoyed,” the 
official said. “There was a scramble for 
Bolton and Pompeo and others to get on 
the same page.” 

Bolton, who advocated regime change 
in Iran before joining the White House 
last year, is “just in a different place” from 
Trump, although the president has been 
a fierce critic of Iran since long before he 
hired Bolton. Trump “wants to talk to the 
Iranians; he wants a deal” and is open to 
negotiation with the Iranian government, 
the official said. 

“He is not comfortable with all this 
‘regime change’ talk,” which to his ears 
echoes the discussion of removing Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein before the 
2003 U.S. invasion, said the official, who, 
like others, spoke on the condition of ano¬ 
nymity to discuss private deliberations. 

National Security Council spokesman 
Garrett Marquis said, “This reporting 
doesn’t accurately reflect reality.” 

Trump is not inclined to respond force¬ 
fully unless there is a “big move” from 
the Iranians, a senior White House offi¬ 
cial said. Still, the president is willing to 
respond forcefully if there are American 
deaths or a dramatic escalation, the offi¬ 
cial said. 

While Trump grumbles about Bolton 
somewhat regularly, his discontent with 
his national security adviser is not near the 
levels it reached with Rex Tillerson when 
he served as Trump’s secretary of state, 
the official added. 

Trump denied any “infighting” relat¬ 
ed to his Middle East policies in a tweet 
Wednesday. “There is no infighting what¬ 
soever,” Trump said. “Different opinions 
are expressed, and I make a decisive and 
final decision — it is a very simple process. 
All sides, views and policies are covered. 
I’m sure that Iran will want to talk soon.” 

On Wednesday morning, the president 
attended a Situation Room briefing on Iran, 
a person familiar with the meeting said. 



Pavel Golovkin/AP 


Secretary of State Mike Pompeo is 
among the Trump advisers reportedly 
pushing for aggressive action on Iran. 

Pentagon and intelligence officials said 
three distinct Iranian actions have trig¬ 
gered alarms: information suggesting an 
Iranian threat against U.S. diplomatic fa¬ 
cilities in the Iraqi cities of Baghdad and 
Irbil, U.S. concerns that Iran could be pre¬ 
paring to mount rocket or missile launch¬ 
ers on small ships in the Persian Gulf, and 
a directive from Khamenei to the Islamic 


Revolutionary Guard Corps and regular 
Iranian military units that some U.S. offi¬ 
cials have interpreted as a potential threat 
to U.S. military and diplomatic personnel. 
On Wednesday, the State Department or¬ 
dered nonessential personnel to leave the 
U.S. missions in Baghdad and Irbil. 

U.S. and European officials said there 
are disagreements about Iran’s ultimate 
intentions and whether the new intelli¬ 
gence merits a more forceful response 
than to previous Iranian actions. 

Some worry that the renewed saber-rat¬ 
tling could create a miscalculation on the 
ground, said two Western officials familiar 
with the matter. And Iran’s use of proxy 
forces, the officials said, means it does not 
have absolute control over militias, which 
could attack U.S. personnel and provoke 
a devastating U.S. response that in turn 
prompts a counterescalation. 

Bolton warned in a statement last week 
that “any attack on United States interests 
or on those of our allies will be met with 
unrelenting force.” 

Military officials have described them¬ 
selves as torn between their desire to avoid 


open confrontation with Iran and their con¬ 
cern about the recent intelligence, which 
led the commander of the U.S. Central 
Command, Gen. Kenneth McKenzie, to re¬ 
quest a host of additional military assets, 
including an aircraft carrier and strategic 
bombers. 

Officials said uniformed officers from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, led by its chair¬ 
man, Marine Corps Gen. Joseph Dunford, 
have been among the leading voices artic¬ 
ulating the costs of war with Iran. 

Other officials said the view that deter¬ 
rence rather than conflict was required 
was “monolithic” across the Pentagon 
and was shared by civilian officials led by 
acting Defense Secretary Pat Shanahan, 
whom Trump nominated last week to re¬ 
main in the job but who has not yet been 
confirmed by the Senate. As the tensions 
have intensified, Shanahan has been in 
touch multiple times a day with other se¬ 
nior leaders, including Bolton, Pompeo and 
Dunford, officials said. 

Some defense officials have described 
Bolton’s more aggressive approach as 
troubling. 

Defense officials said that they are con¬ 
sidering whether they will field additional 
weaponry or personnel to the Persian Gulf 
region to strengthen their deterrent against 
possible action by Iran or proxy groups, 
but that they hope additional deployments 
will prevent rather than fuel attacks. 

Trump’s fears of entangling the U.S. in 
another war has been a powerful counter¬ 
weight to the more bellicose positions of 
some of his advisers. 

Trump has called the Iraq War a mas¬ 
sive and avoidable blunder, and his political 
support was built in part on the idea that he 
would not repeat such a costly expenditure 
of American blood and treasure. 

A new deal with Iran, which Trump has 
said he could one day envision, would be a 
replacement for the international nuclear 
compact he left last year that was forged by 
the Obama administration. Trump’s early 
policy on Iran, which predated Bolton’s ar¬ 
rival, was aimed at neutralizing the pact 
and clearing the way for an agreement he 
thought would more strictly keep Iran in 
check. 

Trump’s administration has been frus¬ 
trated, however, that Iran and the rest of 
the signatories to the nuclear agreement 
have kept it in force. 


Saudis blame Iran for drone attack, prod US for airstrikes 


Associated Press 

DUBAI, United Arab Emirates — Saudi 
Arabia on Thursday blamed Tehran for 
a drone attack by Yemen’s rebels that 
knocked out a key oil pipeline and a news¬ 
paper close to the palace called for the U.S. 
to carry out “surgical” strikes on Iran, add¬ 
ing a new layer of tension to the standoff in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Tensions have flared in recent weeks 
after the U.S. sent warships and bombers 
to the region to counter an alleged threat 
from Iran. Four oil tankers were targeted 
in sabotage attacks Sunday off the coast 
of the United Arab Emirates, and drones 
struck a Saudi oil pipeline Tuesday in an 
attack claimed by Iran-aligned Houthi 
rebels. 

The crisis is rooted in President Donald 
Trump’s decision last year to withdraw the 
U.S. from the 2015 nuclear accord between 
Iran and world powers, and impose mas¬ 
sive sanctions that have crippled Iran’s 
economy. 

Saudi Arabia’s deputy defense minister, 
Prince Khalid bin Salman, tweeted that 


the drone attack on two Saudi Aramco 
pumping stations “proves that these mi¬ 
litias are merely a tool that Iran’s regime 
uses to implement its expansionist agenda 
in the region.” 

A state-aligned Saudi newspaper went 
further, running an editorial calling for 
“surgical” U.S. strikes on Iran in retali¬ 
ation. Iran has been accused by the U.S. 
and the U.N. of supplying ballistic missile 
technology and arms to the Houthis, which 
Tehran denies. 

The Arab News editorial, published in 
English, said it’s “clear that (U.S.) sanc¬ 
tions are not sending the right message” 
and that “they must be hit hard,” without 
elaborating on what specific targets should 
be struck. 

The Saudi-led coalition conducted air- 
strikes on Houthi targets in the rebel-held 
capital, Sanaa, killing at least six people, 
including four children. At least 40 other 
people were wounded, according to Ye¬ 
men’s Health Ministry. 

Iranian Foreign Minister Mohammad 
Javad Zarif said during a visit to Tokyo on 


Thursday that Iran has the right to respond 
to the “unacceptable” U.S. sanctions, but 
has exercised “maximum restraint.” 

Iran recently said it would resume en¬ 
riching uranium at higher levels if a new 
nuclear deal is not reached by July 7. That 
would potentially bring it closer to being 
able to develop a nuclear weapon, some¬ 
thing Iran insists it has never sought. 

A senior diplomat from the United Arab 
Emirates said late Wednesday it was “very 
committed to de-escalation” after the al¬ 
leged sabotage of the oil tankers off its 
coast. The UAE is a close Saudi ally and 
a leading member of the coalition fighting 
in Yemen. 

Anwar Gargash, the UAE minister of 
state for foreign affairs, declined to direct¬ 
ly blame Iran for the attack, but he repeat¬ 
edly criticized Tehran. Officials have not 
said who they think was behind the tanker 
attacks, which did not cause any injuries. 

Last week, U.S. officials said they had de¬ 
tected signs of Iranian preparations for po¬ 
tential attacks on U.S. forces and interests 
in the Middle East, but Washington has not 


publicly provided any evidence to back up 
claims of an increased Iranian threat. 

The U.S. State Department this week or¬ 
dered all nonessential government staff to 
leave Iraq, and Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands both suspended their military assis¬ 
tance programs in the country in the latest 
sign of tensions. 

The movement of diplomatic personnel 
is often done in times of conflict, but what 
is driving the decisions from the White 
House remains unclear. Iraq is home to 
powerful pro-Iranian militias, while also 
hosting more than 5,000 American troops. 
The U.S. military’s Central Command 
said its troops were on high alert, without 
elaborating. 

Meanwhile, Al-Jazeera reported that 
Qatar is trying to “defuse escalating ten¬ 
sions” by sending its foreign minister, 
Sheikh Mohammed bin Abdulrahman A1 
Thani, to Tehran in recent days to speak 
with his Iranian counterpart. The Qatar- 
funded satellite news broadcaster cited an 
anonymous official for the report. 
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US Coast Guard 
visits Philippines 
after exercises 


By Christian Lopez 

Stars and Stripes 

The U.S. Coast Guard cutter 
Bertholf, on loan to the Navy’s 7th 
Fleet and busy across the western 
Pacific, joined Philippine coast 
guard vessels for training and 
maneuvers Tuesday in the South 
China Sea. 

The Bertholf and Philippine 
vessels BRP Batangas and BRP 
Kalanggaman practiced search 
and rescue scenarios and other 
procedures near Scarborough 
Shoal in disputed waters off the 
western coast of the Philippines, 
the Navy said in a statement 
Wednesday. 

Chinese coast guard vessels 
stood off and observed the U.S.- 
Philippine exercises but did not 
interfere, according to a report 
Thursday by NHK, the public 
broadcasting service in Japan. 

China and the Philippines have 
contending territorial claims in 
that part of the world. The exer¬ 
cise this week is at least the third 
time in the past two months that 
Philippine and U.S. maritime 
forces have operated together in 
the area. 

“The United States is a Pacific 


nation,” Vice Adm. Linda Fagan, 
Coast Guard Pacific Area com¬ 
mander who oversees the cutter, 
said in the Navy statement. “We 
have deep and long-standing ties 
with our partners in the region 
and, more importantly, we share a 
strong commitment to a free and 
open Indo-Pacific, governed by a 
rules-based international system 
that promotes peace, security, 
prosperity and sovereignty of all 
nations.” 

The U.S.-Philippine exercises 
afforded the Bertholf an “ex¬ 
cellent opportunity to compare 
techniques and maintain pro¬ 
ficiency while further building 
upon friendly relations amongst 
both coast guards and profession¬ 
al mariners,” Capt. John Driscoll, 
Bertholf s commander, said in the 
statement. 

Following the exercise, the cut¬ 
ter, normally based in Alameda, 
Calif., made a port call at Manila, 
its first to the Philippine capital in 
seven years. The crew took part 
in professional exchanges as well 
as community relation events, ac¬ 
cording to the Navy. 

lopez.christian@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CLopez_Stripes 




Above: U.S. Coast 
Guardsmen conduct 
joint search and rescue 
exercises with their 
Philippine counterparts 
Tuesday in the South 
China Sea west of 
the Philippines. Left: 
Capt. John Driscoll, 
commanding officer of 
the U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter Bertholf, talks to 
the media as the ship 
arrives for a port cali 
Wednesday in Manila, 
Philippines. 

AP photos 


US trains with French carrier in Bay of Bengal 


By Caitlin Doornbos 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOSUKA NAVAL BASE, 
Japan — A U.S. Navy destroyer 
on Thursday maneuvered in the 
Indian Ocean with five other ves¬ 
sels from France, Japan and Aus¬ 
tralia, according to the 7th Fleet. 

The USS William P. Lawrence 
joined the French aircraft car¬ 
rier FS Charles de Gaulle in the 
Bay of Bengal for a series of 
drills with Japan’s helicopter car¬ 
rier JS Izumo and its destroyer 
JS Murasame and Australia’s 
frigate HMAS Toowoomba and 
its submarine HMAS Collins, 7th 


Fleet officials said in a statement 
Thursday. 

The exercise — named “La 
Perouse” after 18th-century 
French naval officer and explorer 
Jean-Francois de Galaup, comte 
de La Perouse — involved sail¬ 
ing in formation, live-fire drills, 
“communications, search and 
rescue, damage control and per¬ 
sonnel transfers,” according to 
the statement. 

“La Perouse is an opportunity 
to develop strong links, work 
habits and mutual knowledge es¬ 
sential for best practices between 
our navies operating in the same 
regions of interest,” Rear Adm. 


Olivier Lebas, commander of the 
French carrier strike group, said 
in the statement. “These exercis¬ 
es reflect our common involve¬ 
ment in maritime security in the 
Indian Ocean and Asia-Pacific 
area.” 

The de Gaulle set sail in March 
for an extended deployment to 
the Indo-Pacific to “reaffirm 
France’s presence in these areas,” 
the French Ministry of Defense 
said in February. 

“La Perouse shows that our 
maritime forces can work togeth¬ 
er well anywhere in the Indo-Pa¬ 
cific,” 7th Fleet commander Vice 
Adm. Phil Sawyer said in the 


statement. “It reflects our shared 
values, traditions and bonds as 
like-minded sea services.” 

U.S. Chief of Naval Operations 
Adm. John Richardson said dur¬ 
ing a press briefing from Manila 
on Thursday it’s important to 
work with partner nations to pre¬ 
serve international access to the 
Indo-Pacific. 

“Opportunities to work togeth¬ 
er, exercise together, be pres¬ 
ent together — those I think are 
things that we’re constantly look¬ 
ing for,” he said. 

doornbos.caitlin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CaitlinDoornbos 


Navy helicopter rescues skier with broken ankle 


The Bellingham (Wash.) Herald 

A search and rescue helicopter crew 
plucked an injured skier from near the top of 
Mount Baker in Washington State on Monday 
afternoon, U.S. Navy officials said Tuesday. 

A 21-year-old man who was with a group of 
skiers broke his ankle near the Roman Wall 
on the 10,781-foot volcano’s western face, said 
Michael Welding, public affairs officer at 
Whidbey Island Naval Air Station. 

His injury occurred at the 10,000-foot level, 
Welding said in an email. 


“When the SAR helicopter arrived on 
scene, they immediately spotted several ski¬ 
ers pointing out the injured skier,” Welding 
said of the airlift operation. “The injured skier 
was hoisted on board the SAR helicopter and 
transported to Peace Health St. Joseph Medi¬ 
cal Center in Bellingham by approximately 4 
p.m.” 

No other information about the man was 
available. 

Welding said the Navy maintains search 
and rescue teams with three MH-60 Seahawk 


helicopters to support its EA-18 Growler 
electronic warfare aircraft at Whidbey Is¬ 
land. Those helicopters are available for ci¬ 
vilian rescue when not performing military 
missions. 

Just last week, its crew was summoned to 
help with the rescue of two people who fell 
from a cliff at Larrabee State Park, but the 
injured people went by boat instead. 

Mount Baker is popular among climbers in 
the late spring and summer months, and inju¬ 
ries are not uncommon. 
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Ex-commander censured in SEAL pleads guilty ill 
‘Fat Leonard’ corruption case of Green Beret 


The Honolulu Star-Advertiser 

A former commander of the 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, destroyer 
USS Chafee received a scathing 
censure from the secretary of the 
Navy accusing him of accepting 
tens of thousands of dollars in im¬ 
proper gifts from corrupt Malay¬ 
sian defense contractor Leonard 
Glenn Francis and demonstrat¬ 
ing a “higher loyalty” to Francis 
than to the United States. 

Navy Secretary Richard Spen¬ 
cer told Capt. Heedong Choi that 
“as your leadership positions in¬ 
creased, so too did your value to 
Mr. Francis.” 

Francis, a ship services con¬ 
tractor known as “Fat Leonard,” 
stated that Choi had been on his 
“payroll” since 2001 because he 
“kept delivering,” Spencer said in 
the April 26 censure letter. 

On June 6, 2009, Choi improp¬ 
erly solicited an “elaborate and 
lavish private dinner” for his 
marriage proposal plans with a 
jazz ensemble on the helipad of 
the Swissotel in Singapore, with 
Francis and/or his company, 
Glenn Defense Marine Asia, foot¬ 
ing the $18,000 bill, according to 
the Navy. 

Spencer said Choi in 2012 ob¬ 
structed justice by wrongfully 


notifying Francis of an ongoing 
investigation by the Naval Crimi¬ 
nal Investigative Service and 
South Korean authorities into 
Glenn Defense’s business. 

“Your actions have cast a 
shadow over the reputation of all 
the outstanding men and women 
who served during your tenure in 
command and time in other lead¬ 
ership positions,” Spencer said. 

Choi commanded the Chafee 
from April 2008 to April 2010. He 
had previously held the position 
of executive officer, the No. 2 in 
command, on the Pearl Harbor- 
based cruiser USS Lake Erie. 
From 2010 to 2013 he was a staff 
officer at U.S. Pacific Command. 

In 2018 Choi was dismissed 
from his job as commanding of¬ 
ficer of the Navy ROTC program 
at the State University of New 
York’s Maritime College, accord¬ 
ing to Navy Times. The removal 
was “based on alleged personal 
misconduct that is the subject 
of an ongoing investigation,” the 
Navy was reported as saying. 

The publication said Choi had 
been administratively reassigned 
to the Navy ROTC unit at the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
in New York pending further 
investigation. 


Francis, a 350-pound defense 
contractor, pleaded guilty in 2015 
to bribery and fraud charges over 
the decadelong conspiracy involv¬ 
ing Glenn Defense, which pro¬ 
vided ship services to the Navy in 
Southeast Asia. The Justice De¬ 
partment has been prosecuting 
the most serious cases in the Fat 
Leonard scandal. As of February, 
33 defendants had been charged 
and 22 pleaded guilty. 

The Navy said Choi “repeat¬ 
edly and improperly solicited and 
accepted gifts” including free or 
discounted luxury hotel stays, 
Dom Perignon champagne and 
Cohiba Maduro cigars. 

Spencer said Choi confirmed 
his loyalty to Glenn Defense in 
an email in which he wrote, “(A)t 
least by word of mouth, I’m pass¬ 
ing on to everyone I know how 
great GDMA is.” 

On “multiple occasions” be¬ 
tween 2008 and 2013, Choi 
committed graft in wrongfully 
accepting gifts worth more than 
$25,000 in exchange for improp¬ 
erly endorsing Glenn Defense, 
facilitating inappropriate rela¬ 
tionships between Francis and 
other Navy officers and sharing 
internal Navy information, the 
censure states. 


By Corey Dickstein 

Stars and Stripes 

NAVAL STATION NORFOLK, 
Va. — Navy SEAL Chief Petty Of¬ 
ficer Adam Matthews on Thurs¬ 
day pleaded guilty to reduced 
charges in the 2017 strangulation 
death of a Green Beret in Mali 
during an incident that he de¬ 
scribed as a “tragic” accident. 

Matthews is one of four special 
operators charged in the June 4, 
2017, death of Army Staff Sgt. 
Logan Melgar near Bamako, 
Mali. He accepted a deal from 
prosecutors to avoid murder 
charges during a court-martial 
at Naval Station Norfolk, Va., and 
agreed to plead guilty to charges 
that he conspired to commit an 
assault and battery, unlawful 
entry and obstructed justice by 
lying to investigators about who 
was involved in Melgar’s death. 

The judge overseeing the case, 
Navy Capt. Michael J. Luken, will 
sentence Matthews after he hears 
testimony during a sentencing 
trial slated to begin Thursday 
afternoon. Matthews faces a 
maximum sentence of one year 
in prison, reduction in rank to E-l 
and a punitive discharge. 


In exchange for his plea, Mat¬ 
thews agreed to testify in cases 
against the three other special 
operators charged in the incident 
—Navy SEAL Chief Petty Officer 
Tony DeDolph, Marine Raiders 
Gunnery Sgt. Mario Madera- 
Rodriguez and Staff Sgt. Kevin 
Maxwell Jr. 

Those individuals’ cases have 
yet to go to trial and they face 
charges similar to those against 
Matthews, including murder 
charges. 

Prosecutors contend Matthews 
and the others broke into Mel¬ 
gar’s room and bound him with 
duct tape and DeDolph strangled 
him with a chokehold. 

Matthews told Luken on Thurs¬ 
day that the group had not intend¬ 
ed to kill Melgar, but they wanted 
to “remediate” him for perceived 
performance issues and a “slight” 
from the previous night, accusing 
him of abandoning two Marines 
in an area of Bamako with which 
they were unfamiliar. 

Matthews said Melgar’s death 
was “tragic, but completely un¬ 
intended.” He said he was “truly 
sorry.” 

dickstein.corey@stripes.com 
Twitter: @CDicksteinDC 
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Defense: Breakdown of battle tactics and real-life application 



Photos courtesy of HBO 


Daenerys Targaryen flies a dragon toward a fleet of ships during a scene from HBO’s “Game of Thrones.” Some soldiers believed 
this was a risky move. 



FROM FRONT PAGE 

The mostly good 

In the eight-season series, several fac¬ 
tions waged war to win the “Iron Throne,” 
the seat of power in the land of Westeros. 

As of a week before the final episode, 
Queen Daenerys Targaryen appears tri¬ 
umphant, with the help of her ally Jon 
Snow, an army of eunuch soldiers and her 
last of three fire-breathing dragons. 

Using dragon fire as close air support to 
torch the Iron Fleet as an opening gambit 
during last week’s Battle of King’s Land¬ 
ing was sound strategy, soldiers and Ma¬ 
rines who spoke to Stars and Stripes this 
week said. 

This battle was one of the better-planned 
engagements of the recent seasons, at least 
until Daenerys committed large-scale war 
crimes by burning the city’s population 
alive. 

“Minus Dany’s slip into madness, the 
Battle of King’s Landing was overall so 
much better than the Battle of Winterfell,” 
said Marine Staff Sgt. Kenneth Trotter, 
referring to a fight against the undead two 
episodes beforehand. “Dany did the stra¬ 
tegically sound thing and took out the Iron 
Fleet and King’s Landing’s (anti-dragon 
gun) scorpions.” 

Risking her last dragon by flying right 
into the scorpions was a surprise move, 
Army spokeswoman 1st Lt. Ellen Brabo 
said. 

“Did she not learn from the last time 
when her dragon was killed?” Brabo asked. 
“However, she showed she had taken the 
knowledge gained about the weapon sys¬ 
tem and applied it to her tactics as she took 
them out one by one.” 

Distracting the mercenary army outside 
the city’s gate with an aerial attack from 
the rear was “a smart gamble that paid 
off,” Brabo said. 

Her foe’s surrender in the face of near¬ 
certain defeat was an appropriate decision, 
even if the Mother of Dragons and her 
fighters ultimately slaughtered the surren¬ 
dered troops, Trotter said. 

“That’s sound strategy, as Dany dem¬ 
onstrated in the previous season that she 
would spare her foes if they bent the knee 
after she decimated their forces, after the 
Lannister’s victory at Highgarden,” he 
said, referring to an earlier victory. 

The mostly bad 

The fight against the living dead, known 
as Wights, at the Battle of Winterfell in epi¬ 
sode three of the current season was poorly 
fought for many reasons. 

“They pretty much took every single as¬ 
pect of warfare and threw the book out of 
the window,” Trotter said. “The one good 
thing they did, by my estimate, was having 
Theon (Greyjoy) with Ironborn soldiers, 
who could actually see what they were 
fighting against, protecting Bran (Stark).” 

The Ironborn are a Viking-like people 
who at times fought against the protago¬ 
nists, though a group of them stayed be¬ 
hind to protect Bran due to his crucial role 
in the battle. 

Everything else about the battle was in¬ 
furiating, Trotter said. 

Sending thousands of lightly armed 
cavalry into the darkness without any re¬ 
connaissance to tell them what they were 
charging into was deemed universally 
dumb. 

The battle’s “most egregious error” in 
the defense of Winterfell was a lack of a 
plan to continually slow down the enemy, 
said Army 1st Lt. Robert Bannon, a pla¬ 
toon leader with the Army’s 2nd Cavalry 
Regiment. 

“This could’ve been achieved with the 


lateral dispersion of positions and the inte¬ 
gration of more obstacles,” he said. 

A solid defense would have used obsta¬ 
cles across the battlefield and tied them in 
with indirect fires like catapult projectiles, 
flaming arrows or dragon fire, he said. 

“Furthermore, the army of the living 
didn’t take advantage of their opportunity 
to significantly attrit the enemy when the 
obstacle achieved its effect,” he said of the 
trench of fire used in the castle’s defense. 
“They simply stared until the Wights 
brainstormed an orthodox way to breach 
the obstacle.” 

The battle stands in contrast with the ex¬ 


pert defense of King’s Landing during the 
second season, Trotter said. 

“The Battle of the Blackwater is the 
most well planned-out (siege defense) in 
my eyes,” Trotter said. “Tyrion (Lannis¬ 
ter’s) use of wildfire and luring in Stannis 
(Baratheon’s) fleet was well thought out,” 
referring to the use of a “Greek fire”-like 
chemical compound the defenders used to 
burn many of the attacking ships. 

Warriors and weapons 

Soldiers and Marines disagreed most on 
the role of dragons. 

“The dragons are most comparable to 


Apache helicopters,” Bannon said, claim¬ 
ing the killing power matches the close air 
support the U.S. Army’s helicopters could 
provide. 

At Winterfell, Jon and Daenerys should 
have used the dragons as soon as they saw 
Wight forces to thin their numbers before 
they reached the first echelon of spear¬ 
men, Bannon said. 

“This reduces the Wights to a size that 
the dismounts can effectively engage,” he 
said. 

Trotter, however, sees the dragons as 
more comparable to nuclear weapons, 
since they’d been used by previous Tar- 
garyens to war-stopping effect. 

“Siege warfare against them is use¬ 
less, as the Battle of Winterfell and King’s 
Landing are both perfect examples of how 
powerful dragon fire is,” he said. 

Trotter also saw the Marine Corps as a 
modem equivalent to the disciplined force 
of former slave-soldiers known as the Un¬ 
sullied. He cited “their instant obedience 
to orders and a willingness to fight against 
insurmountable odds.” 

Bannon didn’t specify a service branch 
but said the Unsullied were “defined by 
unparalleled discipline, lethality and resil¬ 
ience. The Unsullied are most comparable 
to light infantry units.” 

The Dothraki horsemen most closely 
resemble the Army’s fast-moving mecha¬ 
nized infantry, he said, though they lack 
the firepower of one of his own Stryker ar¬ 
mored vehicles. 

What the troops agreed on, whether 
it was Jon being goaded into a fight with 
Ramsay Bolton during the Battle of the 
Bastards or Daenerys losing her cool and 
burning down her new capital city, was that 
emotions are best left off the battlefield. 

A leader doesn’t make rash decisions 
and cause more bloodshed than necessary, 
said Army Staff Sgt. Dylan Urban. 

That being the consensus, Daenerys’ 
recent atrocities do not bode well for her 
rule. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 
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By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — 
U.S. military personnel in Japan 
can join an online ticket lottery 
for the Tokyo 2020 Olympic and 
Paralympic Games. 

A ticket sales website hosting 
the lottery, which began May 9 
and runs through May 28, al¬ 
lows people to register and chose 
events they want to attend. The 
website includes information 
about Olympic sports, venues, 
prices and dates. 

For example, an adult ticket 
to the Aug. 2, 2020, opening cer¬ 
emony at the Olympic Stadium 
starts at 12,000 yen (about $109). 
Men’s rugby tickets for July 24 
matches at Tokyo Stadium sell for 
7,500 yen ($69). A ticket to Ariake 
Tennis Park center court for the 
men’s and women’s gold medal 
matches costs as little as 10,000 
yen ($91). 


Only people living in Japan are 
eligible to purchase Olympic tick¬ 
ets online. Those overseas must 
buy them from authorized resell¬ 
ers in their home countries, the 
ticket website states. 

The website, which has an Eng¬ 
lish language option, can be ac¬ 
cessed at https://ticket.tokyo2020. 
org. 

Jeffrey Johnston, a former sol¬ 
dier who works as a civilian de¬ 
fense contractor on various U.S. 
bases in Tokyo, said he’s excited 
about the games and has regis¬ 
tered for tickets. 

“It’s my first time being this 
close to an Olympic venue,” he 
said. 

Johnston said he’s not looking 
for tickets to the highest pro¬ 
file sports, such as swimming 
and gymnastics, which might be 
harder to come by. 

“I went for things like BMX 
racing, archery and surfing,” he 
said. 


To register for the lottery, you 
need a local address and phone 
number. At Yokota, for example, 
residents can obtain a Japanese 
version of their military address 
from the post office. 

In the first three days of opera¬ 
tion 6.3 million people accessed 
the ticket website, it states. 

“The order in which lottery 
applications are received has no 
impact on the chances of the ap¬ 
plicant’s ticket request being suc¬ 
cessful. All applications received 
by 23:59 Japan time on 28 May 
will have an equal opportunity of 
being selected and fulfilled,” the 
website states. 

Ticket lottery results will be 
announced on June 20. Winners 
must pay by 11:59 p.m. on July 
2. Payments can be made online 
with a Visa credit card or at a 
Japanese convenience store. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


2 Fort Hood soldiers 
arrested in human 
trafficking sting 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — Two Fort 
Hood soldiers were among 10 
men arrested last week on the 
charge that they solicited a pros¬ 
titute during a three-day human 
trafficking sting, according to of¬ 
ficials for the Bell County Sher¬ 
iff’s Department. 

In total, 15 people were arrest¬ 
ed and nine 



ment, said Wednesday. 

During a three-day “John” 
sting that began May 6, Spc. 
David Kulhanek and Spc. Myles 
Broadnax, both Fort Hood sol¬ 
diers, responded to online adver¬ 
tisements and arrived at a Killeen 
motel seeking sex, but they were 
instead arrested by the sheriff’s 
department, Cruz said. Both have 
since been released from jail and 
face prostitution-related charges. 

Kulhanek is an indirect fire 
infantryman with the 3rd Cav¬ 
alry Regiment, said Chris Haug, 


spokesman for Fort Hood. Broad¬ 
nax is a cable systems installer 
and maintainer with the 11th Sig¬ 
nal Brigade. 

Others arrested on a prostitu¬ 
tion-related charge include a local 
pastor and the owner of a local 
motel, the Temple Daily Tele¬ 
gram reported. Two people were 
charged with human trafficking 
and three others with promoting 
prostitution. 

This is the 
fourth pros¬ 
titution sting 
conducted 
by the de¬ 
partment in 
about two 
years, Cruz 
said. In a 
previous 
sting, no sol¬ 
diers were 
arrested, but 
in another it was mostly soldiers, 
he said. 

Bell County, which includes 
much of Fort Hood, is situated in 
central Texas along Interstate 35, 
which begins in southern Texas 
near the border with Mexico. 
That makes the county suscep¬ 
tible to human trafficking opera¬ 
tions, Cruz said. 

“It’s a problem that everyone is 
having and we wanted to do our 
part to combat it,” he said. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 



Matthew Donovan will be 
acting Air Force secretary 


By Caitlin M. Kenney 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Matthew P. 
Donovan, the undersecretary of 
the Air Force, will become act¬ 
ing secretary of the service on 
June 1 after Air Force Secretary 
Heather Wilson resigns her po¬ 
sition, the Pentagon announced 
Wednesday. 

Wilson announced in March 
in a letter to President Donald 
Trump that she planned to re¬ 
sign at the end of May to become 
the president of the University of 
Texas at El Paso, according to the 
Pentagon. 

“In her two years as secretary, 
Heather defined the Air Force 
the nation needs and made in¬ 
credible progress in implement¬ 
ing the strategy to get us there,” 
acting Defense Secretary Patrick 
Shanahan said in the prepared 
Pentagon statement. 

A native of Hancock, N.H., 
Donovan became the Air Force’s 
undersecretary in August 2017 
after working as the majority pol¬ 
icy director for the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, according to 
his official Air Force biography. 

Donovan, 60, is also an Air 
Force veteran, enlisting in 1977 


and then commissioning through 
the Air Force Officer Training 
School in 1982. He served as a 
command pilot, flying the F-15C 
Eagle and the F-5E Tiger II tacti¬ 
cal fighter aircrafts, according to 
his biography. 

From March 2001 to May 2003, 
Donovan commanded the 95th 
Fighter Squadron of the 325th 
Fighter Wing at Tyndall Air 
Force Base in Florida. 

Donovan retired from the Air 
Force in 2008 as a colonel and 
began working as a senior de¬ 
fense policy analyst for Science 
Applications International Corp. 
in Arlington, Va. He also worked 
for several years at the Air Force’s 
headquarters in the Pentagon. 

In 1995, Donovan earned a 
master’s degree in management 
from Webster University in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Donovan’s military awards 
include the Defense Superior 
Service Medal, the Meritorious 
Service Medal with three oak 
leaf clusters, the Armed Forces 
Expeditionary Medal, and the 
Global War on Terrorism Service 
Medal. 

kenney.caitlin@stripes.com 
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More immigrants in military denied citizenship 



Paul Ratje, Getty Images/TNS 

Army soldiers stand in support of fellow soldiers taking the oath to 
become U.S. citizens during a naturalization ceremony at El Paso 
County Coliseum in Texas, on April 18. Policy changes are leading to 
fewer immigrants serving in the military being granted citizenship. 


Military vs. civilian citizenship denials 

It’s now harder for foreign-born members of the U.S. military to 
become U.S. citizens than it is for foreign-born civilians who seek 
citizenship but choose not to serve, according to the latest 
government data. 

—O— Military naturalizations denied as a percentage of 
all military applicant approvals/denials per quarter. 

—O— Civilian naturalizations denied as a percentage of 
all civilian applicant approvals/denials per quarter. 
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By Tara Copp 

McClatchy Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Immigrants 
serving in the U.S. military are 
being denied citizenship at a 
higher rate than foreign-bom ci¬ 
vilians, according to new govern¬ 
ment data that has revealed the 
impact of stricter Trump admin¬ 
istration immigration policies on 
servicemembers. 

According to the same data, the 
actual number of servicemembers 
applying for U.S. citizenship has 
also plummeted since President 
Donald Trump took office, the 
U.S. Citizenship and Immigration 
Services reported in its quarterly 
naturalization statistics. 

“The U.S. has had a long-stand¬ 
ing tradition of immigrants come 
to the U.S. and have military 
service provide a path to citizen¬ 
ship,” said retired U.S. Army Maj. 
Gen. Paul Eaton, a senior adviser 
to the liberal veterans advocacy 
group VoteVets.org. “To have this 
turnaround, where they are actu¬ 
ally taking a back seat to the ci¬ 
vilian population, strikes me as a 
bizarre turn of events.” 

According to the most recent 
USCIS data available, the agency 
denied 16.6% of military applica¬ 
tions for citizenship, compared 
with an 11.2% civilian denial rate 
in the first quarter of fiscal year 
2019, a period that covers Octo¬ 
ber to December 2018. 

The fiscal year 2019 data is the 
eighth quarterly report of mili¬ 
tary naturalization rates since 
Trump took office. In six of the 
last eight reports, civilians had 
a higher rate of approval for citi¬ 
zenship than military applicants 
did, reversing the previous trend. 

Attorneys for servicemembers 
seeking to become citizens said 
new military immigration policies 
announced by the administration 
in 2017 and Trump’s overall anti¬ 
immigrant rhetoric are to blame. 

“I think people are disheart¬ 
ened right now by the immigra¬ 
tion climate,” said Elizabeth 
Ricci, an attorney who is repre¬ 
senting immigrant servicemem¬ 
bers. “We talk about a wall all the 
time. This is an invisible wall.” 

Overall, the number of service- 
members who apply to become 


naturalized citizens is just a frac¬ 
tion of the civilian applications, 
but both pools have shrunk over 
the last two years. In the first 
quarter of the Trump adminis¬ 
tration, January to March 2017 
— which is the second quarter 
of fiscal year 2017 — there were 
3,069 foreign-born members of 
the military who applied to be¬ 
come naturalized citizens. That 
same quarter, 286,892 foreign- 
born civilians applied. 

In the first quarter of fiscal 
year 2019, USCIS reported it 
received only 648 military ap¬ 
plications for citizenship, a 79% 
drop. For comparison, the agency 
received 189,410 civilian applica¬ 
tions, a 34% drop. 

The Defense Department was 
repeatedly asked for comment by 
McClatchy but did not provide a 
response. 

USCIS officials said the drop 
in applications is not due to any 
action by their agency, which 
processes the applications as it 
receives them. 

“The fall in military natural¬ 
ization applications is likely at¬ 
tributable in significant part to 
the Department of Defense’s de¬ 
cision not to renew the Military 


Accessions Vital to the National 
Interest program after its expira¬ 
tion at the end of FY17,” USCIS 
said in a statement. 

Immigrants who wish to join 
the U.S. military fall into three 
categories: legal permanent U.S. 
residents, commonly known as 
“green card” holders; foreign- 
born recruits with key medical 
or language skills who came to 
the United States under student, 
work or asylum visas and enlisted 
through MAVNI; and special sta¬ 
tus nonimmigrant enlistees, who 
are residents of the Federated 
States of Micronesia, Republic of 
the Marshall Islands and Palau. 

The Trump administration in 
2017 announced major changes 
to the way the Pentagon would 
vet and clear foreign-born re¬ 
cruits and other overall changes 
to when a servicemember would 
qualify for naturalization. 

The impact was felt across all 
three categories of recruits, said 
retired Army Reserve Lt. Col. 
Margaret Stock, an attorney who 
specializes in representing im¬ 
migrant soldiers in her private 
practice. 

Immigrant enlistees previous¬ 
ly could join basic training once 


SOURCE: U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Service 

a background investigation had 
been initiated, and they could be¬ 
come eligible to start seeking citi¬ 
zenship after one day of military 
service. 

Under the new policy, enlistees 
do not go to basic training until 
their background investigation is 
complete, and they have to com¬ 
plete basic training and 180 days 
of service before they can seek 
citizenship. 

In the months that followed, the 
Defense Department shut down 
naturalization offices at some of 
its basic training locations, citing 
the new policy. 

Other changes appeared proce¬ 
dural but had deep impact, such 
as the change that only higher¬ 
ranking officers, at colonel or 
above, were authorized to sign 
key USCIS forms verifying that 
an enlistee had served honorably. 

The signatures had to be origi¬ 


nal, too, which made it much 
more difficult for troops in out¬ 
lier areas where the nearest colo¬ 
nel or higher-ranking officer may 
be hundreds of miles away, Stock 
said. 

The new rules had a chilling 
effect, military immigration at¬ 
torneys said. Unit leaders who 
previously would have shep¬ 
herded naturalization paperwork 
through for their servicemem¬ 
bers have stopped doing so, the 
attorneys said. 

“People are telling them ‘Wait 
until you get to your first unit.’ 
When they get to the unit they 
are told, ‘We don’t know anything 
about this anymore,”’ Stock said. 

The lack of guidance in units 
for immigrant soldiers “is all in¬ 
tentional,” Ricci said. 

“It’s part of this overall culture 
of‘No.’” 


DHS asks Pentagon for tents to detain 7,500 migrants 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — The Defense Depart¬ 
ment could soon begin erecting tents to de¬ 
tain at least 7,5000 migrants, should acting 
Defense Secretary Pat Shanahan sign off 
on another assistance request from the De¬ 
partment of Homeland Security. 

The request from Homeland Security, 
which is under review, was submitted May 
9 to the Pentagon. It asks the Defense De¬ 
partment to work with Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement to construct tem¬ 
porary facilities at six locations to detain, 
house and care for a minimum of 7,500 sin¬ 
gle adult migrants, said Maj. Chris Mitch¬ 
ell, a Pentagon spokesman. 

In addition to erecting the tents, Home¬ 


land Security is asking the Pentagon to 
provide contracting support to ICE for 
“wraparound services” such as food, water, 
electricity, restroom facilities, laundry and 
medical support, Mitchell said. 

“DOD will not provide detention or cus¬ 
todial support for detained aliens at these 
ICE detention facilities. ICE is responsible 
for detention or custodial support,” he 
said. 

The request comes as Homeland Secu¬ 
rity officials describe a historic flow of 
migrants crossing the U.S.-Mexico border 
that has overwhelmed their resources. 
Customs and Border Protection has ap¬ 
prehended more than 460,000 people in 
fiscal year 2019 at the southern U.S. bor¬ 
der, surpassing yearly totals since 2009, 
Border Patrol Chief Carla L. Provost told 


Congress last week. 

The Pentagon is already providing 
Homeland Security with more than 4,300 
active-duty troops and National Guard 
members to conduct surveillance, build 
barriers, conduct logistical and aviation 
support, and provide medical and legal 
assistance. 

That mission is approved through Sept. 
30, the end of the fiscal year. But during 
congressional testimony last week, Marine 
Gen. Joseph Dunford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, said members of his 
staff are working with Homeland Security 
officials to plan support for the next couple 
of years. 

Meanwhile, the Army Corps of Engi¬ 
neers is overseeing the building of a border 
wall and $1.5 billion of the defense budget 


has been reprogrammed to support it. Con¬ 
tracts are already in place for more than 
250 miles of wall, Shanahan told Congress 
last week. 

The Department of Health and Human 
Services asked in April for the Pentagon to 
find potential housing for up to 5,000 mi¬ 
grant children. That request has yet to be 
put into action. 

During a visit to the border last week¬ 
end, Shanahan assured the military will 
not step down from this mission until the 
border is secure. “What we want is for 
[Homeland Security] to be effective and 
stand alone,” Shanahan said, according to 
The Associated Press. 

thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 
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Flanker fighter and an 
IL-22 aircraft fly along 
the Baltic coast on 
Thursday. 

British Defense Ministry Twitter 





NATO fighters scrambled 
to intercept Russian jets 

By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 


Reimbursement 
requested for 
Taliban's travels 


NATO jets were scrambled 
twice in two days to intercept 
Russian aircraft flying along the 
Baltic coastline toward Moscow’s 
military hub in Kaliningrad, the 
British Defense Ministry said 
Thursday. 

The quick reaction intercepts 
were the first for the British de¬ 
tachment that took over the NATO 
mission in Estonia last month. 

“RAF Typhoons are polic¬ 
ing Baltic skies and providing a 
rapid response to any approaches 
towards NATO airspace,” said 
Mark Lancaster, minister for 
British armed forces. 

On Tuesday, British Eurofight¬ 
er Typhoon jets took off from 
Estonia’s Amari Air Base in re¬ 
sponse to two Russian Sukhoi SU- 


A 1st Special Forces Command 
soldier died and 12 others were 
injured after a military vehicle 
rolled over during training in 
Louisiana, military officials said 
Thursday. 

Staff Sgt. Jacob A. Hess, 34, of 
Belton, Mo., died of wounds sus¬ 
tained during the accident early 
Wednesday at the Joint Readiness 
Training Center in Fort Polk, La., 
1st Special Forces Command said 
in a statement. 

Hess, who joined the Army 
Reserve in 2004 and enlisted as 
active duty a year later, was as¬ 
signed to the 97th Civil Affairs 
Battalion, 95th Civil Affairs Bri¬ 
gade (Special Operations) (Air¬ 
borne), at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

“Jacob was a talented noncom¬ 
missioned officer and dedicated 
member of the brigade,” Col. 
Charles R. Burnett, commander 
of the 95th Civil Brigade, said in 
a statement. “He will be greatly 
missed by those who had the 
great fortune and opportunity to 


27 Flanker fighters and one IL-22 
aircraft bound for Kaliningrad. 
The next day, the Typhoons mo¬ 
bilized to escort the same forma¬ 
tion, which was on its way back 
to Russia. The Ilyushin IL-22 is 
a four-turboprop electronic war¬ 
fare plane. 

During the past five years, in¬ 
tercepts have become more fre¬ 
quent around the Baltics. Allies 
have complained that Russian 
military planes flying near NATO 
territory often do so with their 
transponders turned off — a safe¬ 
ty concern since the planes can’t 
be identified by traffic control. 

However, intercepts are gener¬ 
ally routine aviation encounters 
and those this week in the Baltics 
were no different, according to 
one of the pilots involved. 

“The Russian pilots and crews 
behaved in a professional and 


know him.” 

The incident involved several 
Humvees, Fort Polk spokeswom¬ 
an Kim Reischling said Thursday. 
It remains under investigation 
through the Army Combat Readi¬ 
ness Center. 

Of the 12 injured, four were Na¬ 
tional Guardsmen from the Las 
Vegas-based 72nd Military Po¬ 
lice Company. Others were from 
the 95th Civil Affairs Brigade 
and the 7th Special Forces Group 
(Airborne), Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla. 

Hess deployed in support of 
Operation Iraqi Freedom from 
2007 to 2008, and from 2009 to 
2010, the 1st Special Forces Com¬ 
mand statement said. 

His awards include four Army 
Commendation Medals, six Army 
Achievement Medals, the Merito¬ 
rious Unit Citation and the Navy 
Unit Citation. 

More than 5,000 National 
Guard troops from several states 
are at the Joint Readiness Train¬ 
ing Center this month for drills 
that put brigade combat teams 


calm manner with nothing untow¬ 
ard,” said U.K. Wing Commander 
Paul ‘Pablo’ O’Grady, who car¬ 
ried out Tuesday’s intercept. 

For years, NATO warplanes 
have patrolled the skies around 
the three small Baltic states as 
part of an air policing mission. 
The mission, launched in 2004 
because Estonia, Latvia and Lith¬ 
uania don’t have jets of their own, 
rotates among other alliance’s 
member states. 

While the U.K. is currently 
leading the effort in Estonia, a 
flight of Hungarian air force JAS- 
39 Saab Grippen fighters is oper¬ 
ating out of Lithuania. During the 
intercept on Tuesday, Hungarian 
fighters assisted in escorting the 
Russian formation as it headed to 
Kaliningrad. 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: john_vandiver 


through simulated combat, 
KALB-TV in Alexandria, La., re¬ 
ported this week. 

It was the fourth fatal rollover 
training accident so far this year 
and the second in about a week. 

Last week, Marine 1st Lt. Hugh 
C. McDowell died and six other 
Marines were injured when their 
Light Armored Vehicle rolled 
over during training at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., on May 9. 

Weeks earlier, Marine special 
operations Staff Sgt. Joshua Bra- 
ica died April 14 after his MRZR 
tactical vehicle, an ultralight 
all-terrain utility vehicle, rolled 
during a unit training exercise 
at Camp Pendleton. The incident 
left two other special operations 
Marines injured. 

On Jan. 14, Army Spc. Octavi- 
ous Deshon Lakes Jr. died when 
his M2 Bradley Infantry Fighting 
Vehicle rolled over at the Nation¬ 
al Training Center at Fort Irwin, 
Calif. Three others were injured. 

All three of those accidents re¬ 
main under investigation. 
ferguson.brian@stripes.com 


By John M. Donnelly 
CQ-Roll Call 

WASHINGTON — The Trump 
administration asked Congress 
earlier this year for funds to re¬ 
imburse Afghanistan’s Taliban 
for expenses the insurgent group 
incurs attending peace talks, ac¬ 
cording to a spokesman for the 
chairman of the House Appropri¬ 
ations Subcommittee on Defense. 

The money would cover the 
Taliban’s costs for expenses 
such as transportation, lodging, 
food and supplies, Kevin Spicer, 
spokesman for Indiana Democrat 
Peter J. Visclosky, said in a state¬ 
ment to CQ Roll Call. 

“The Defense Department re¬ 
quested fiscal 2020 funding to 
support certain reconciliation ac¬ 
tivities, including logistic support 
for members of the Taliban and, 
in March 2019, they sent a notifi¬ 
cation letter to the committee on 
using fiscal year 2019 funds for 
similar activities,” Spicer said. 

The Pentagon’s request to fun¬ 
nel U.S. funds to the Taliban 
“would implicate provisions of 
law concerning material support 
to terrorists, the Taliban’s ongo¬ 
ing offensive operations against 
U.S. servicemembers, and their 
continuing lack of acknowledge¬ 
ment of the government of Af¬ 
ghanistan or the rights of women 
in Afghan society,” Spicer said. 

Consequently, Visclosky’s panel 
on Wednesday approved a $690.2 
billion defense spending bill for 
fiscal 2020 that bars any funds 
for reimbursing the Taliban. 

Under the request, the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment would funnel funds to a 
violent group that once harbored 
Osama bin Laden — a fighting 
force U.S. troops have been com¬ 
bating for more than 18 years. 

The Taliban is a well-funded 
organization, too. And much of 
its money has been earned from 
a drug trade that is killing re¬ 
cord numbers of Americans. The 
group may net at least $800 mil¬ 
lion a year from opium traffick¬ 
ing and related activities. 

Afghanistan’s opium trade has, 
in turn, contributed to a surge in 
opioid-related deaths in the Unit¬ 
ed States that hit nearly 48,000 
in 2017, according to federal 
statistics. 

Steve Ellis, executive vice 
president of Taxpayers for Com¬ 
mon Sense, said the request for 
reimbursing the Taliban is like 
“life imitating The Onion.” 

“Even if you leave aside that 
they are still conducting opera¬ 
tions against our interests and 
allies, having to pay for someone 
to be at the table undercuts our 
bargaining position and dem¬ 
onstrates their lack of enthusi¬ 
asm for a deal,” Ellis told CQ 


Roll Call. “I’m sure the Taliban 
would like whatever cash we’re 
willing to give them, but it’s not 
like they aren’t able to continue 
funding their fighting. How about 
using some of that cash instead of 
American taxpayer dollars?” 

Visclosky’s bill not only ze¬ 
roes out the request for funds to 
reimburse the Taliban but also 
includes a provision barring re¬ 
imbursements for the Taliban un¬ 
less certain conditions are met. 

“None of the funds made avail¬ 
able by this act may be used to 
pay the expenses of any member 
of the Taliban to participate in 
any meeting that does not include 
the participation of members of 
the government of Afghanistan or 
that restricts the participation of 
women,” the provision says. 

Aides declined to disclose the 
amount of money at issue in the 
fiscal 2020 request or the fiscal 
2019 expenditure until the com¬ 
mittee report accompanying the 
legislation is made public next 
week. 

The Taliban is a political move¬ 
ment and a military organization 
that ran about three-quarters of 
Afghanistan from 1996 to 2001, 
when U.S. military forces ousted 
the regime. 

The group was recently re¬ 
ported to control nearly half the 
country’s districts. 

The Taliban is not on the State 
Department’s list of terrorist 
organizations, even though the 
group deliberately targets civil¬ 
ians in some attacks. The group’s 
omission from the list is widely 
seen as driven by the U.S. govern¬ 
ment’s need to engage diplomati¬ 
cally with the Taliban. 

Since last October, U.S. govern¬ 
ment delegations have engaged in 
six rounds of peace talks in Qatar 
with Taliban representatives. The 
Taliban has insisted that Afghan 
government officials be excluded 
from the talks, and the U.S. del¬ 
egation has consented to that. 

In addition, three separate 
meetings reportedly were held 
in Moscow since 2017 between 
Taliban interlocutors and senior 
Afghan politicians. 

Afghanistan’s opium trade in 
2017 was estimated to be valued 
at between $4.1 billion and $6.6 
billion, according to the U.N. Of¬ 
fice on Drugs and Crime. The 
Taliban is believed to be netting 
about 20% of that, the U.S. mili¬ 
tary command in Afghanistan 
has reported. 

If those figures are accurate, 
the Taliban earns more than 
$800 million a year on drugs, and 
U.S. officials have said that drug 
money funds most of the Taliban’s 
activities. 


Fort Polk rollover accident leaves 1 dead 

By Brian Ferguson 
Stars and Stripes 
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Mo. Senate 
sets abortion 
restrictions 



Jose Luis Magana/AP 


Abortion rights activists protest outside the U.S. Supreme Court in January. The passage 
of abortion restrictions in Republican-led states and a push to buttress abortion rights in 
Democrat strongholds stem from changes in the composition of the high court. 

Anti-abortion activists likely have 
sights set on moves in Supreme Court 


By Summer Ballentine 

Associated Press 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. — Missouri’s Re¬ 
publican-led Senate has passed a wide-ranging 
bill to ban abortions at eight weeks of pregnan¬ 
cy, acting only hours after Alabama’s governor 
signed a near-total abortion ban into law. 

The Missouri bill needs another vote of ap¬ 
proval in the GOP-led House before it can go 
to Republican Gov. Mike Parson, who voiced 
support for an earlier version Wednesday. 

It includes exceptions for medical emergen¬ 
cies, but not for pregnancies caused by rape 
or incest. Doctors would face five to 15 years 
in prison for violating the eight-week cutoff. 
Women who receive abortions wouldn’t be 
prosecuted. 

Republican Senate handler Sen. Andrew 
Koenig described it on Thursday as “one of the 
strongest” abortion 
bills yet passed in 
the U.S. 

Missouri joins a 
movement of GOP- 
dominated state leg¬ 
islatures emboldened 
by the possibility that 
a more conservative 
Supreme Court could 
overturn its land¬ 
mark ruling legaliz¬ 
ing the procedure. Its 
senators voted hours 
after Alabama’s 
governor signed the 
most stringent abor¬ 
tion ban in the nation 
on Wednesday, making performing an abor¬ 
tion a felony in nearly all cases. 

Outnumbered Missouri Senate Democrats 
launched into an attack on the bill before Re¬ 
publican supporters had a chance to bring it up 
for debate on the Senate floor. 

“So much of this bill is just shaming women 
into some kind of complacency that says we 
are vessels of pregnancy rather than under¬ 
standing that women’s lives all hold different 
stories,” St. Louis-area Democratic Sen. Jill 
Schupp said. 

Missouri is among a growing number of 
states where abortion opponents are working 
with renewed enthusiasm following President 
Donald Trump’s appointment of more conser¬ 
vative high court justices. 

Missouri’s bill also includes an outright ban 
on abortions except in cases of medical emer¬ 
gencies. But unlike Alabama’s, it would kick 
in only if Roe v. Wade is overturned. If courts 
don’t allow Missouri’s proposed eight-week 
ban to take effect, it includes a ladder of less- 
restrictive time limits ranging from 14 to 20 
weeks. Roe v. Wade legalized abortion up until 
viability, which is usually at 22 to 24 weeks. 

“This is not a piece of legislation that is de¬ 
signed for a challenge,” Missouri’s Republican 
House Speaker Elijah Haahr said. “This is the 
type of legislation that is designed to withstand 
a challenge and to actually save lives in our 
state.” 

Republicans and Democrats worked for 
hours to reach a compromise on the bill, which 
included an expansion of tax credits for do¬ 
nations to pregnancy resource centers, and 
waters down other provisions. The approved 
version bans abortions based on race, sex or a 
“prenatal diagnosis, test, or screening indicat¬ 
ing Down Syndrome or the potential of Down 
Syndrome.” It also requires that both parents 
be notified for a minor to get an abortion, un¬ 
less a parent lacks legal or physical custody. 


By Mark Sherman and David Crary 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Alabama’s virtual ban 
on abortion is the latest and most far-reach¬ 
ing state law seemingly designed to prod the 
Supreme Court to reconsider a constitutional 
right it announced 46 years ago in the land¬ 
mark Roe v. Wade decision. 

But Chief Justice John Roberts may pre¬ 
fer a more incremental approach to reining 
in abortion rights than the frontal attack 
Alabama’s new law or the “fetal heartbeat” 
measures enacted by other states present. 

The passage of abortion restrictions in 
Republican-led states and a correspond¬ 
ing push to buttress abortion rights where 
Democrats are in power stem from the same 
place: Changes in the composition of the high 
court. 

The retirement of abortion-rights supporter 
Justice Anthony Kennedy and the addition of 
President Donald Trump’s appointees, Brett 
Kavanaugh and Neil Gorsuch, may make the 
court more willing to cut back on the right to 
abortion, if not take it away altogether. 

Several state restrictions already are pend¬ 
ing before the justices, and it seems likely 
that at least one abortion case will be on the 
court’s calendar next term, with a decision 
likely in the midst of the 2020 presidential 
campaign. 

Here’s a look at the legal fight over abor¬ 
tion rights and how the Supreme Court could 
respond: 

How quickly could the Alabama law get to 
the Supreme Court? 

Not that quickly. The law is certain to be 
challenged in federal court in Alabama and 
almost surely will be blocked because it 
plainly conflicts with Supreme Court prec¬ 
edent. Review by the federal appeals court 
in Atlanta would come next, and only then 
would the Supreme Court be asked to weigh 
in. Emergency appeals by either side could 
put the issue before the justices sooner, but 
that would not be a full-blown review of the 
law. 

Is it risky for abortion-rights advocates to 
challenge these laws in court? 

Abortion-rights activists say they have no 
alternative but to file lawsuits challenging 
every tough abortion ban passed. 

“Were we not to challenge them, they would 
go into effect,” said Jennifer Dalven, director 
of the ACLU’s Reproductive Freedom Proj¬ 
ect. “There’s no strategy of ‘Maybe we leave 
this one and challenge that one.’ ” 


The ACLU and its allies expect lower-level 
federal courts to honor Roe by blocking the 
abortion bans. The ultimate question, Dal¬ 
ven said, is whether the Supreme Court will 
decide to revisit Roe by agreeing to hear an 
appeal from one or more of the states whose 
ban was blocked. 

“It would be an extraordinary thing for the 
Supreme Court to take away an individual 
constitutional right,” she said. 

Anti-abortion activists hope the high court 
will be willing to reconsider Roe. 

“It is clearer than ever that Roe is far from 
being settled law in the eyes and hearts of 
the American people, and this is increasingly 
reflected in state legislatures,” said Marjorie 
Dannenfelser, president of the anti-abortion 
Susan B. Anthony List. “The American peo¬ 
ple want a fresh debate and a new direction.” 

How might changes on the court affect 
rulings on abortion? 

Kennedy’s retirement and Kavanaugh’s 
confirmation in October leave the four liberal 
justices playing defense, or trying to prevent 
the court from undoing earlier decisions. 
Kennedy was a key part of the court majority 
that reaffirmed abortion rights in 1992 in a 
decision that measures restrictions on abor¬ 
tion by whether they place an “undue bur¬ 
den” on a woman’s right to have one. 

The justices don’t overturn precedent 
often, even when it’s a decision they disagree 
with. And when they do, it’s usually because 
an earlier decision is “egregiously wrong,” as 
Kavanaugh put it earlier this term. 

Justice Stephen Breyer offered the latest 
recognition of the difficulty his liberal side of 
the court faces in a dissent in a case unrelat¬ 
ed to abortion that the court decided Monday, 
one in which the five conservatives voted to 
overturn a 1979 decision. 

Breyer, joined by liberal colleagues Ruth 
Bader Ginsburg, Elena Kagan and Sonia So- 
tomayor, cited the 1992 abortion decision in 
Planned Parenthood of Southeastern Penn¬ 
sylvania v. Casey in a dissent that conclud¬ 
ed: “Today’s decision can only cause one to 
wonder which cases the court will overrule 
next.” 

Justice Clarence Thomas is the only mem¬ 
ber on record as supporting overruling the 
court’s abortion precedents. In his most re¬ 
cent comments on the topic in February, also 
in a case unrelated to abortion, Thomas lik¬ 
ened Roe to the court’s 1857 Dred Scott deci¬ 
sion, which said African Americans weren’t 
citizens. Both, he wrote, were “notoriously 
incorrect.” 


This is 
the type of 
legislation that 
is designed 
to withstand a 
challenge and 
to actually save 
lives in our 
state . f 

Elijah Haahr 

Missouri’s Republican 
House Speaker 


Stringent 
bill inked 
by Ala. 
governor 

Associated Press 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — Al¬ 
abama’s Republican governor 
has signed the most stringent 
abortion legislation in the nation, 
making performing an abortion a 
felony in nearly all cases. 

“To the bill’s many supporters, 
this legislation stands as a pow¬ 
erful testament to Alabamians’ 
deeply held belief that every life 
is precious and that every life 
is a sacred gift from God,” Gov. 
Kay Ivey said in a statement after 
signing it into law on Wednesday. 

The law’s sponsors want to 
give conservatives on the U.S. 
Supreme Court a chance to gut 
abortion rights nationwide. 

Democrats and abortion rights 
advocates criticized the legis¬ 
lation as a slap in the face to 
women. 

“It just completely disregards 
women and the value of women 
and their voice. We have once 
again silenced women on a very 
personal issue,” said Sen. Linda 
Coleman-Madison, a Birming¬ 
ham Democrat. 

The abortion ban would go 
into effect in six months if it isn’t 
blocked by legal challenges. 

Coleman-Madison said she 
hopes the measure awakens a 
“sleeping giant” of female voters 
in the state. 

But Republican pollster Chris 
Kratzer noted that there is no 
congressional district and likely 
no legislative district in Alabama 
with enough swing voters to put 
Republicans at serious risk. 

“The people who are outraged 
about this are not the people who 
are electing these guys, generally 
speaking, especially when we’re 
talking about the primary,” he 
said. 

The legislation Alabama sena¬ 
tors passed Tuesday would make 
performing an abortion at any 
stage of pregnancy a felony pun¬ 
ishable by 10 to 99 years or life in 
prison for the provider. There is 
no exception for pregnancies re¬ 
sulting from rape and incest. 

The only exception would be 
when the woman’s health is at 
serious risk. Women seeking or 
undergoing abortions wouldn’t be 
punished. 

Rep. Terri Collins, the bill’s 
sponsor, said she believes the 
measure reflects the beliefs of 
the majority of the state elector¬ 
ate. The vote came after 59% of 
state voters in November agreed 
to write anti-abortion language in 
the Alabama Constitution, saying 
the state recognizes the rights of 
the “unborn.” 

Abortion rights advocates 
vowed swift legal action. 

“We haven’t lost a case in Ala¬ 
bama yet and we don’t plan to 
start now. We will see Governor 
Ivey in court,” said Staci Fox, 
president and CEO of Planned 
Parenthood Southeast. 
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Trump to unveil another immigration plan 


By Jill Colvin 
and Alan Fram 

Associated. Press 

WASHINGTON — After years 
of setbacks and stalemates, Presi¬ 
dent Donald Trump will lay out 
yet another immigration plan as 
he tries to convince the American 
public and lawmakers that the na¬ 
tion’s legal immigration system 
should be overhauled. 

The latest effort, spearheaded 
by Trump’s son-in-law and senior 
adviser, Jared Kushner, focuses 
on beefing up border security and 
rethinking the green card system 
so that it would favor people with 
high-level skills, degrees and job 
offers instead of relatives of those 
already in the country. 

A shift to a more merit-based 
system prioritizing high-skilled 


workers would mark a dramat¬ 
ic departure from the nation’s 
largely family-based approach, 
which officials said gives roughly 
66% of green cards to those with 
family ties and only 12% based on 
skills. 

The plan, which is set to be 
rolled out on Thursday but has 
yet to be embraced by Trump’s 
own party — let alone Demo¬ 
crats — faces an uphill battle in 
Congress. Efforts to overhaul the 
immigration system have gone 
nowhere for three decades amid 
deeply divided Republicans and 
Democrats. 

Prospects for an agreement 
seem especially bleak as the 
2020 elections near, though the 
plan could give Trump and the 
GOP a proposal to rally behind, 


even if talks with Democrats go 
nowhere. 

The plan does not address 
what to do about the millions of 
immigrants already living in 
the country illegally, including 
hundreds of thousands of young 
“Dreamers” brought to the U.S. 
as children — a top priority for 
Democrats. Nor does it reduce 
overall rates of immigration, as 
many conservative Republicans 
would like to see. 

Trump will nonetheless deliver 
a Rose Garden speech Thursday 
throwing his weight behind the 
plan, which has thus far received 
mixed reviews from Republicans 
in the Senate. 

In briefings Wednesday that 
attracted dozens of journalists, 
administration officials said the 


plan would create a points-based 
visa system, similar to those used 
by Canada and other countries. 

The officials, who spoke on 
condition of anonymity to out¬ 
line the plan before Trump’s an¬ 
nouncement, said the U.S. would 
award the same number of green 
cards as it now does. But far more 
would go to exceptional students 
so they can remain in the country 
after graduation, professionals 
and people with high-level and 
vocational degrees. Factors such 
as age, English language abil¬ 
ity and employment offers would 
also be taken into account. 

Far fewer green cards would 
be given to people with relatives 
already in the U.S. and 57%, com¬ 
pared with the current 12%, would 
be awarded based on merit. 


The diversity visa lottery, which 
offers green cards to citizens of 
countries with historically low 
rates of immigration to the U.S., 
would be eliminated. Officials 
said diversity would be addressed 
in other ways. 

The plan drew immediate criti¬ 
cism from Democrats as well as 
immigration activists, who re¬ 
main deeply skeptical of Trump 
after past negotiation failures. 

Republicans on the Hill also 
voiced skepticism, even as ad¬ 
ministration officials insisted the 
plan had been embraced by those 
who were briefed on it. A Power¬ 
Point presentation shared with 
reporters Wednesday referred to 
the plan as “The Republican Pro¬ 
posal” even though many GOP 
members had yet to see it. 



Evan Vucci/AP 


President Donald Trump stands with Attorney General William Barr during the 38th 
Annual National Peace Officers’ Memorial Service at the U.S. Capitol on Wednesday. 


Trump bashes 
prosecutors at 
an event for 
fallen officers 

By Kevin Freking 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump used a ceremony for fallen law en¬ 
forcement officers on Wednesday to criti¬ 
cize big-city prosecutors he asserts don’t 
go after criminals who pose a severe threat 
to public safety. 

Trump pledged to the families of fallen 
officers that the country will “never, ever 
leave your side, never disappoint you” but 
went beyond memorializing for much of 
the annual event. 

He singled out prosecutors in Phila¬ 
delphia and Chicago as being part of a 
“dangerous trend” by deciding not to pros¬ 
ecute “many criminals who pose a severe 
threat to public safety and community 
well-being.” 

The Cook County State’s Attorney’s Of¬ 
fice released a statement afterward stat¬ 
ing that for years, “we have tried the old, 
failed way of indiscriminately locking up 


communities advocated by the Trump Jus¬ 
tice Department, and too often what it got 
us was an ever-growing prison population 
and way too many repeat offenders, espe¬ 
cially in communities of color.” 

The office said it was committed to pros¬ 
ecuting those truly guilty of violent crimes, 
but fundamentally changing how it deals 
with nonviolent offenders. 

The president also renewed his calls for 


changes to the nation’s immigration laws, 
citing the shooting death last December 
of a Northern California police officer, 
Cpl. Ronil Singh. Trump said the suspect 
in Singh’s killing could have been kept out 
with “border security, with the wall, with 
whatever the hell it takes.” 

The 38th annual memorial service hon¬ 
ored 228 peace officers who died in the 
line of duty last year. 


Trump to visit 
South Korea in 
June for talks 
on North Korea 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President Donald 
Trump will travel to South Korea in June 
for talks on the North Korean nuclear pro¬ 
gram, three months after a failed summit 
with North Korea’s leader in Vietnam. 

The White House says Trump will meet 
with South Korean President Moon Jae-in 
in conjunction with his trip to Japan for the 
G-20 summit. 

The White House says they “will con¬ 
tinue their close coordination on efforts to 
achieve the final, fully verified denuclear¬ 
ization” of North Korea. Trump and Moon 
will also discuss issues of importance to 
their two nations. 

Trump’s efforts to bring about the de¬ 
nuclearization of the Korean Peninsula 
have stalled since he abruptly pulled out of 
the February summit with North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Un. 

The North has since restarted some mis¬ 
sile testing. 


Critics decry long-distance counseling for migrant teens 


By Adriana Gomez Licon 

Associated Press 

HOMESTEAD, Fla. — The 
U.S. government is providing 
long-distance video counseling 
to teens housed at the country’s 
largest child migrant detention 
center as officials struggle to ac¬ 
commodate increasing numbers 
of minors illegally crossing the 
U.S.-Mexico border. 

Some mental health experts 
and human rights advocates say 
that’s the wrong way to help refu¬ 
gees coping with trauma after a 
perilous journey and while being 
held away from their families. 

A private company contracted 
by the U.S. Department of Health 


and Human Services to run the 
center in Homestead is piloting 
the program and has hired clini¬ 
cal counselors and case managers 
in Texas, about 1,600 miles away. 

Counselors are often the first 
to hear reports of rapes or beat¬ 
ings that children suffered either 
in their home countries or at the 
hands of gangs as they journeyed 
north from impoverished villages 
in Guatemala’s western high¬ 
lands, Honduras or El Salvador. 
Some teenage girls have arrived 
at the facility pregnant. 

“Migrant children already find 
it extremely hard to communi¬ 
cate their feelings and trust pro¬ 
fessionals,” said Martha Vallejo, 
a clinical social worker in Miami 


who has counseled minors after 
their release from migrant deten¬ 
tion centers. “How can they feel 
at ease talking to someone behind 
a screen?” 

Case managers are also using 
video conferencing to talk with 
children and their relatives be¬ 
fore the minors are released from 
custody. 

Elena Reyes, director of Flor¬ 
ida State University’s Center for 
Child Stress & Health, acknowl¬ 
edged that long-distance coun¬ 
seling is increasingly being used 
in remote locations where there 
aren’t enough providers. But she 
said it was hard to imagine that 
there isn’t a larger pool of bilin¬ 
gual applicants who could pro¬ 


vide in-person counseling at the 
Homestead facility, located about 
30 miles south of Miami. 

Comprehensive Health Ser¬ 
vices, the government contractor, 
said it was enlisting counselors 
and case managers in Texas to 
work remotely with the clients 
because they have not gotten 
enough applicants from the 
Miami area. The contractor holds 
frequent job fairs, said Health 
and Human Services’ spokesman 
Mark Weber. 

The head of a local nonprofit 
organization, which is part of a 
national network of child trauma 
professionals, said the company 
had not contacted them. Claudia 
Kitchens, Kristi House’s direc¬ 


tor, said the group already sends 
specialists to two smaller child 
migrant shelters in the area. It 
has an office 3 miles away from 
the facility. 

Providing services through 
teleconferencing is not complete¬ 
ly new. The federal government 
previously had used it to conduct 
court hearings for migrant teens. 

Telehealth counseling has also 
been expanded to treat active- 
duty soldiers or veterans dealing 
with depression or post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

But the Homestead facility is 
the only one of 168 child migrant 
facilities nationwide using it for 
counseling. 
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De Blasio seeking Dem nod for president 



Richard Drew/AP 


New York Mayor Bill de Blasio and his wife, Chirlane McCray, arrive for an appearance 
on “Good Morning America” in New York on Thursday. De Blasio has joined the race 
for the Democratic nomination for president. 


By Karen Matthews 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — New York City Mayor 
Bill de Blasio announced Thursday that he 
will seek the Democratic nomination for 
president, adding his name to an already 
long list of candidates itching for a chance 
to take on Donald Trump. 

The mayor announced his run with a 
video released by his campaign. 

“There’s plenty of money in this world. 
There’s plenty of money in this country. 
It’s just in the wrong hands,” de Blasio says 
at the beginning of the video. 

He concludes: “I’m running for presi¬ 
dent because it’s time we put working peo¬ 
ple first.” 

In announcing his candidacy, de Blasio 
seeks to claim a role on the national stage 
that has eluded him as mayor of the biggest 
U.S. city. 

When he took office in 2014, de Blasio 
seemed briefly poised to become a lead¬ 
ing voice for an emerging left wing of the 
Democratic Party. 

But liberal enthusiasm faded over his 
first term, partly because of political mis¬ 
steps at home and the emergence of bigger 
names elsewhere. He could face obstacles 
trying to distinguish himself in a crowded 
field. 

During a Thursday morning appearance 
on “Good Morning America,” de Blasio 


borrowed one of Trump’s favorite tactics 
by giving the president a disparaging nick¬ 
name: Con Don. 

“He’s a con artist. I know his tricks I 
know his playbook,” the mayor said. 

Earlier this week, de Blasio held a news 
conference in the lobby of Trump Tower to 
blame the skyscraper for contributing to 
air pollution. 


The event also drew a group of Trump 
supporters who heckled as de Blasio hol¬ 
lered to make himself heard. 

On Thursday Trump tweeted that de 
Blasio was “considered the worst mayor in 
the U.S.” 

De Blasio, 58, has drawn small audienc¬ 
es so far in visits to early primary states in¬ 
cluding Iowa, South Carolina, Nevada and 


New Hampshire, where an audience of six 
showed up for a mental health discussion. 

A recent Quinnipiac University poll 
found 76% of New York City voters say they 
believe he shouldn’t run. 

De Blasio’s hometown press has, so far, 
delighted in disparaging his presidential 
hopes. 

“De Blasio for President? ‘Nah,’” read 
one recent New York Times headline sum¬ 
ming up the city’s reaction to his possible 
candidacy. 

“Who hasn’t told Bill de Blasio that he 
shouldn’t run for president?” asked New 
York Magazine. 

De Blasio, though, has remained un¬ 
daunted by the obstacles and said he be¬ 
lieves he has a message that can resonate 
with the American public. 

On Thursday, when asked about the 
Quinnipiac poll, de Blasio laughed and 
pointed that those same voters had elected 
him to office twice. 

“You know, I got elected mayor with 73 
percent of the vote originally, reelected 
with 67 percent of the vote,” he said. “I 
think you’d agree that the poll that actually 
matters is the election.” 

Political observers said that even if de 
Blasio’s candidacy doesn’t catch fire, he’ll 
be able to promote his policies and poten¬ 
tially angle for a job in a future Democratic 
administration. He is barred by term lim¬ 
its from running for mayor again. 


Inslee touts $9T 
climate plan as 
economic boon 

Associated Press 

Democratic presidential candidate Jay Inslee is 
pitching a $9 trillion-plus climate action plan that 
he touts as an economic renaissance and scien¬ 
tific necessity, putting the Washington governor at 
the forefront of White House hopefuls pushing for 
sweeping action to combat the causes and effects of 
a warming planet. 

Inslee compares his “Evergreen Economy” plan, 
which combines public and private spending, to 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, the mo¬ 
bilization of the U.S. manufacturing base during 
World War II and the 1960s NASA mission to reach 
the moon. 

“We didn’t go to the moon because it was easy, 
but because it was hard,” Inslee told The Associ¬ 
ated Press ahead of the release of his 38-page plan 
on Thursday. “We need a common purpose ... that 
meets the scientific necessity.” 

Inslee’s proposal comes as some Democrats on 
Capitol Hill push a “Green New Deal” with a similar 
focus, but the former congressman, who has spent 
decades as a leading advocate for combating rising 
carbon levels, is seeking to carve out his own path 
on the issue. 

The plan would marshal 28 new or existing pro- 



Ted S. Warren/AP 


Democratic presidential candidate and Washington 
Gov. Jay Inslee, shown in March, is promoting a 
climate action plan costing more than $9 trillion. 

grams to shift U.S energy markets from fossil fuel 
dependence to renewable sources; transform U.S. 
automobile manufacturing and construction prac¬ 
tices; and remake the nation’s infrastructure from 
public transit to municipal water and rural electric 
cooperatives. 

Inslee projects about $300 billion in annual gov¬ 
ernment spending over the first decade of the plan, 
with incentives he says will generate about $600 
billion in matching private sector investment on ev¬ 
erything from expanding solar energy to rebuilding 
dilapidating water systems like the Flint, Mich., in¬ 
frastructure that has garnered national headlines. 

Among Inslee’s ideas are a ReBuild America pro¬ 
gram that would help retrofit existing public and 
private structures to meet new energy standards 
and a new version of the post-World War II “G.I. 
Bill” targeted to help coal industry workers who lose 
jobs in a transition to renewable energy. 


Warren proposes new ethics rules at DOD 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — Elizabeth Warren is releasing 
a new proposal to overhaul ethics rules at the Pen¬ 
tagon that would impose a four-year timeout before 
top Department of Defense officials could join the 
contracting industry. 

Warren’s new plan comes ahead of a Thursday 
campaign appearance in Virginia. The Democratic 
presidential candidate cited Pat Shanahan, the one¬ 


time Boeing executive tapped by President Donald 
Trump to be the next Pentagon chief, as an example 
of the “obvious potential conflicts of interest” her 
proposal is designed to prevent. 

Warren wrote Thursday that the existing regula¬ 
tions are “far too weak” to limit the undue influence 
of giant military contractors at the Pentagon. 

Her plan would also limit former national security 
officials’ ability to work for foreign governments. 


Author of flattering Trump 
biography gets full pardon 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump on Wednesday 
granted a full pardon to Conrad 
Black, a former newspaper pub¬ 
lisher who has written a flatter¬ 
ing political biography of Trump. 

Black’s media empire once in¬ 
cluded the Chicago Sun-Times 
and The Daily Telegraph of Lon¬ 
don. He was convicted of fraud in 
2007 and spent 3% years in pris¬ 
on. An appeals court reversed 
two convictions but left two oth¬ 
ers in place. 

White House press secretary 
Sarah Sanders said Black “has 
made tremendous contributions 
to business, and to political and 
historical thought.” 

In 2018, Black published “Don¬ 
ald J. Trump: A President Like 
No Other.” He wrote a column 
Wednesday in Canada’s National 
Post describing how Trump called 
him and revealed the pardon. 

“He could not have been more 
gracious and quickly got to his 
point: he was granting me a full 
pardon,” wrote Black, who used 
much of the rest of the column 
to explain the case. He called it a 
long ordeal that was “never any¬ 
thing but a confluence of unlucky 
events, the belligerence of sev¬ 
eral corporate governance char¬ 
latans, and grandstanding local 
and American judges, all fanned 
by an unusually frenzied interna¬ 
tional media showing exceptional 
interest in the case because I was 
a media owner.” 

In 2015, Black wrote a National 
Review essay titled “Trump Is 
the Good Guy.” Trump tweeted it 


was an “honor” to read the piece, 
adding, “As one of the truly great 
intellects & my friend, I won’t 
forget!” 

The former media mogul was 
convicted of defrauding investors. 
A former member of the British 
House of Lords, he was sentenced 
to more than six years in prison 
after his 2007 conviction in Chi¬ 
cago but was released on bail two 
years later 
to pursue an 
appeal that 
was partial¬ 
ly success¬ 
ful. A judge 
reduced his 
sentence to 
three years. 

Sanders 
said Black 
is the author 
of several 
notable biographies, including 
volumes on Presidents Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Richard Nixon, 
but she did not mention his book 
about Trump. 

She said Black’s case attracted 
broad support from many high- 
profile individuals — including 
former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, Elton John and Rush 
Limbaugh — who have “vigor¬ 
ously vouched for his exceptional 
character.” 

Trump on Wednesday also par¬ 
doned Patrick Nolan, a former 
Republican leader of the Califor¬ 
nia State Assembly. 

Nolan has been a vocal advo¬ 
cate for criminal justice reform 
since he spent more than two 
years in federal prison during the 
1990s. 
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Richard Vogel/AP 

Juliet Fine, principal at Horace Mann School in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
says physical security and emotional security of students is “the 
Number 1 concept of security for any principal.” 


Schools employ tech 
tools to try to limit 
horrors of shootings 


Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — Efforts 
to combat school shootings are 
starting to shift from preventing 
the violence to reducing the num¬ 
ber of victims through technology 
that speeds up law enforcement’s 
response and quickly alerts teach¬ 
ers and students to danger. 

School districts are using prod¬ 
ucts like gunshot detection sys¬ 
tems that identify where shots are 
fired and apps that allow teachers 
to report attacks and connect with 
police. While a focus on gun con¬ 
trol often emerges after shootings, 
technology can be a less partisan 
solution that’s quick to implement 
— though some experts say fund¬ 
ing preventive mental health re¬ 
sources should be the priority. 

The tech approach comes amid 
rising concern over the inability 
to prevent shootings like the one 
last week at a suburban Denver 
school. Student Kendrick Castillo, 
18, was killed after charging one 
of the gunmen and was honored at 
a memorial service Wednesday. 

“If I’m intent on shooting peo¬ 
ple at a school, there are 20 ways 
to do it,” said Erik Endress, CEO 
of Share911, a New Jersey-based 
company with an app that allows 
staff to immediately report to col¬ 
leagues and police everything 
from medical conditions to active 
shooters. 

“We can improve the outcome 
of these situations,” Endress said. 
“We can minimize the casualty 
count.” 

While school attacks are rela¬ 
tively rare, they have been among 
the deadliest mass shootings in 
U.S. history. 

The 1999 massacre of 13 peo¬ 
ple at Columbine High School in 
Littleton, Colo., ushered in a new 
era of school security but the car¬ 
nage continued, including 27 peo¬ 
ple killed in 2012 at Sandy Hook 
Elementary School in Newtown, 
Conn., and 17 deaths last year at 
Marjory Stoneman Douglas High 
School in Parkland, Fla. 

Joseph Erardi, a retired New¬ 
town superintendent who came 
to the district a year after the 


shooting, said lawmakers pressed 
for “hardening” infrastructure at 
schools. 

That has spurred a billion-dol- 
lar industry where companies 
manufacture products from “bal¬ 
listic attack-resistant” doors to 
smoke cannons. The hardening 
market, as well as lobbying ef¬ 
forts to get taxpayer dollars to 
fund upgrades, had stalled in re¬ 
cent years but rekindled after the 
Parkland shooting. 

“We’ve kind of reached this 
state of frustration where we 
(feel like we) can’t protect our 
students,” said Dennis Kenney, a 
professor at the John Jay College 
of Criminal Justice. “What we’re 
trying to do is find some techno¬ 
logical fix, and there isn’t one.” 

Districts nationwide are recog¬ 
nizing that and instituting an ap¬ 
proach that combines technology 
with mental health programs, 
bullying prevention and security 
officers. 

Beverly Hills Unified School 
District in California is one. 

“That’s like the Number 1 con¬ 
cept of security for any principal: 
physical security and emotional 
security of children,” said Juliet 
Fine, principal at Horace Mann 
School, which serves kindergar¬ 
ten through eighth grade. 

Beverly Hills is among 200 
U.S. school districts using the 
Share911 app. The board of edu¬ 
cation added it and other mea¬ 
sures, including armed security 
officers, following the Parkland 
shooting. 

In the fall, the district will add 
a central command center that 
will monitor feeds from all the 
district’s surveillance cameras 
and use software to monitor key¬ 
words in online search traffic for 
potential threats. 

“Safety in schools is evolving. 
Technology and software, like in 
all aspects of the modern world, 
need to be utilized and used,” said 
Christopher Hertz, district direc¬ 
tor of school safety. “We want our 
kids to feel and be safe.... If we do 
all this, then our teachers can do 
what they need to do.” 


Police search Catholic 
diocese offices in Dallas 


Associated Press 

DALLAS — Investigators who 
were “thwarted” during earlier 
investigations of child sexual 
abuse by priests on Wednesday 
searched the offices of the Catho¬ 
lic Diocese of Dallas to obtain 
evidence of sexual misconduct, 
according to a police commander 
and police records. 

Investigators searched the di¬ 
ocesan headquarters, a storage 
unit it uses and the offices of a 
church, police Maj. Max Geron 
told reporters. 

“We believe at this point that 
the execution of the search war¬ 
rants was wholly appropriate for 
the furtherance of the investiga¬ 
tion at this point,” Geron said. 

The events began last August 
with the investigation of Edmun- 
do Paredes, 70, a former priest 
who is believed to have fled Texas 
following claims that he abused 
three teenagers. That investiga¬ 
tion resulted in allegations of 
abuse by others, Geron said. 

Copies of the warrants refer to 
Paredes and four others. All five 
were named in a report released 


in January by the diocese that 
identified former priests credibly 
accused of sexually assaulting a 
child. 

Paredes is suspended from the 
diocese; the other four are sus¬ 
pended, on leave, retired or re¬ 
moved from the ministry. 

Police Detective David Clark, 
in an affidavit supporting the 
warrants, described a diocese 
that wasn’t forthcoming with 
critical files and relied on person¬ 
nel to identify predatory behavior 
when they had no background or 
training to do so. 

Investigators in a meeting with 
diocesan attorneys in January 
requested the number of priests’ 
files that were flagged for sexual 
abuse, Clark wrote in the affidavit. 
But the attorneys wouldn’t provide 
the number, arguing it was “privi¬ 
leged” information. Clark later 
wrote that he was given incom¬ 
plete and inaccurate files, despite 
“assurances” to the contrary from 
priests and church lawyers. 

Bishop Edward Bums brushed 
aside the claim Wednesday that 
his diocese stymied efforts to ob¬ 
tain files on clerical abuse, say¬ 


ing church officials are being as 
transparent as possible. 

“I stand confident that as the 
bishop of the Diocese of Dal¬ 
las that we are doing this right,” 
Bums said during a press con¬ 
ference. “We’re doing every¬ 
thing possible to create a safe 
environment.” 

The Dallas diocese was ground 
zero for the nation’s clergy sex- 
abuse crisis more than two de¬ 
cades ago. About a dozen victims 
of the Rev. Rudolph “Rudy” Kos 
pressed the diocese into one of 
the country’s first civil jury trials. 
The Catholic Church had more 
often settled cases out of court, 
avoiding the kind of high-profile, 
11-week trial that ended in 1997 
when Dallas jurors found the dio¬ 
cese had committed “gross negli¬ 
gence” and hid information in its 
handling of Kos complaints. 

The jury awarded Kos’ victims 
$119.6 million in actual and puni¬ 
tive damages. The sides later set¬ 
tled, cutting the amount to about 
$30 million. Kos was criminally 
convicted in 1998, sentenced to 
life in prison and later dismissed 
from the priesthood. 


Pilot escapes nearly unscathed 
after NYC helicopter plunge 



Joseph Frederick/AP 


In this image made from video, a crane lifts a helicopter out of the 
Hudson River after it crashed Wednesday in New York. 


Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A helicopter 
crash landed in the Hudson River 
near a busy Manhattan heliport 
Wednesday and partially sank, 
but not before the pilot was able 
to escape mostly unscathed. 

The 34-year-old pilot suffered 
just a minor hand injury after 
the hard splashdown, which hap¬ 
pened just before 2:30 p.m. and 
was recorded by bystanders who 
saw the aircraft in trouble and 
whipped out their cellphones. 

No other people were aboard, 
but a dockworker trying to get 
out of the way slipped and injured 
his wrist, fire and police officials 
said. 

The helicopter, a charter air¬ 
craft, was hauled out of the water 
Wednesday afternoon by a ma¬ 
rine crane after about 90 minutes 
in the river. 

At a news conference, authori¬ 
ties said the pilot had just taken 
off from the helipad after refuel¬ 
ing when something went wrong. 

“All of a sudden, he felt the he¬ 
licopter go down,” said Police De¬ 
partment Assistant Chief Stephen 
Hughes. 

Cellphone video of the helicop¬ 
ter going down, taken by a WCBS- 
TV editor, showed it descending 
into the river about 150 feet from 
the helipad. The aircraft came 
down quickly, but it wasn’t in 
freefall. Its blades were rotating. 
Emergency pontoons inflated 
moments before it hit the water. 


Anthony Raisley, 20, a college 
student from Middletown, N.J., 
said he and a friend were at the 
nearby High Line park when 
they noticed the aircraft spinning 
and wobbling in a way that didn’t 
seem normal. They thought it 
might be a stunt. 

“The next thing you know, it 
was out of sight,” Raisley said. 

The pilot, who was not imme¬ 
diately identified by authorities, 
quickly scrambled onto the air¬ 
craft’s pontoons. 

The helicopter eventually cap¬ 
sized and sank mostly beneath 
the water but was kept from going 


to the bottom by the floats. 

The FAA identified the heli¬ 
copter as a Bell 206. The National 
Transportation Safety Board said 
it would investigate the accident. 

New York City has a history of 
both minor and major helicopter 
wrecks and crash landings. Five 
people died when a sightseeing 
helicopter crashed into the East 
River last year. Three people died 
in another crash into the same 
river in 2011. Nine people died 
in a collision between a sightsee¬ 
ing helicopter and a small plane 
in 2009, not far from the scene of 
Wednesday’s mishap. 
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Man after house fire: 
That dog saved my life' 

iy| Q GREENWOOD — A 

1 v I man in the Mississippi 

Delta said he and his son are still 
alive because their dog alerted 
them that their house was on fire. 

Elmo Proctor told the Green¬ 
wood Commonwealth that the 
family’s pit bull, named AP, 
pushed open a door and woke him 
by barking as the rental home 
filled with smoke. 

Proctor and his son, Quincy 
Wilkins, were able to leave the 
home quickly. But, Proctor said he 
went back in to lead AP to safety. 

“That dog saved my life,” he 
said. 

Police: Boy, 5, took 
crack to preschool 

HA PHILADELPHIA — 
Wi Police are investigating 

after a 5-year-old boy took about 
two dozen vials of crack cocaine 
into a preschool at a Roman Cath¬ 
olic church. 

Police said the boy told a teach¬ 
er’s aide at St. Cyprian Children’s 
Center that the person who hand¬ 
ed him the bag told him to hide it. 

The Archdiocese of Phila¬ 
delphia told WTXF-TV that the 
teacher’s aide took the bag, which 
she suspected held drugs and 
informed an administrator, and 
they called 911. 

Police warn of 'zombie 
raccoons' danger 

■ ■ RIVERSIDE — The 
IL warning about “zombie 
raccoons” may sound like some¬ 
thing out of a bad television show, 
but a suburban Chicago police 
department said they present se¬ 
rious dangers to family pets. 

The critters are called zombies 
because those carrying the dis¬ 
temper virus often stagger on their 
hind legs and bare their teeth. 

The department issued its 
warning after fielding calls about 
raccoons acting oddly and said 
anyone who sees such an animal 
should call police. 

Fence reinstalled to 
keep crabs from marsh 

wr PICKERING BEACH 
m — A fence was rein¬ 
stalled along a Delaware beach 
to keep horseshoe crabs out of a 
deadly marsh. 

Delaware State News reported 
the 350-foot fence was put up for 
the second time, having success¬ 
fully saved what’s estimated to be 
thousands of crabs during its pilot 
run last year. 

The crabs climb across the 
beach for mating season, but a 
sandy space seems to be causing 
navigation issues. The crabs end 
up lost and hunker down in the 
marsh’s wet sand to survive, but 
the sand quickly dries and the 
creatures are baked to death. 

Man gets 130 years on 

2 drug, 2 gun charges 

■ tk LEESVILLE — A 53- 

year-old Louisiana man 
was sentenced to 130 years in 
prison on two drug and two gun 


THE CENSUS 


200 


The approximate number of windows vandals shattered at a largely vacant shopping center in south¬ 
eastern Michigan. WDIV-TV reported the windows were broken about two weeks ago at the former 
Horizon Outlet Center in Monroe Township, about 35 miles southwest of Detroit. Authorities said drywall 
and toilets also were destroyed. Damage is estimated at between $70,000 and $100,000. 


Greg Eans, The (Owensboro, Ky.) Messenger-Inquirer/AP 

Living history lesson 

Jesus Adame, 11, right, dresses as a British loyalist with fellow classmates as they read a hero report on George Washington and Gen. 
Charles Cornwallis in a soldier camp they have set up on the school grounds at East View Elementary School in Owensboro, Ky., on 
Wednesday. The students, representing both American Patriots and the British, learned about the American Revolution and what it was like 
to be a soldier during the time, creating journals, uniforms and weapons from the time period. 


charges. 

News agencies reported that 
Cassetti DeWayne Brown, of 
Leesville, was sentenced for of¬ 
fenses in June and October 2017. 

The judge said four sentences 
are to be served one after another 
— three for 35 years each and 
one for 25. KALB-TV reported 
that two others are to be served 
concurrently. 

Brown was acquitted on two 
charges but convicted on six 
others. 

Couple face charges 
after 35 dogs found 

|yW LAS VEGAS — A Las 
Iri w Vegas man and woman 
face five felony animal torture 
and abuse charges after authori¬ 
ties investigating the discovery of 
three dog corpses in a box outside 
an animal shelter found 35 Chi¬ 
huahuas at the couple’s home. 

KTNV-TV reported that em¬ 
ployees alerted police who traced 
the box and a vehicle seen on video 
when a woman left it in February 
at the Animal Foundation. 


Officers arrested Brian Savage, 
64, on May 2 and Camilla Kepler, 
46, on May 10. 

Animal Foundation officials 
said the dogs from the house are 
getting medical and behavioral 
care with a goal of putting them 
up for adoption. 

Zoo’s new tiger 
kills its new parrot 

|y p LINCOLN — Officials 
lr| t with the Lincoln Chil¬ 
dren’s Zoo said one of the attrac¬ 
tion’s new tigers killed its nearly 
new parrot. 

The Lincoln Journal Star re¬ 
ports that the incident happened 
when a green-winged macaw, 
which the zoo acquired in No¬ 
vember, flew into the zoo’s tiger 
habitat, which opened to the pub¬ 
lic last week. 

Zoo officials said the bird was 
being trained as part of a planned 
public presentation to fly from the 
zoo’s Secret Jungle to its outdoor 
theater when it detoured into the 
Sumatran tiger habitat. 

Zoo spokesman Ryan Gross 


said a tiger “knocked it down.” 
The bird later died at the zoo’s 
veterinary clinic. 

Real gun to return to 
show after accident 

iai r W r CODY—A street gun- 
fl 1 fighter show in Wyo¬ 
ming will use a real firearm for 
the first time since an actor mis¬ 
takenly wounded bystanders with 
live ammunition three years ago. 

Actors stage the Wild Bunch 
gunfighter show for tourists vis¬ 
iting Cody. This year’s show will 
take place Monday through Sat¬ 
urday starting June 3. 

Organizer Kenny Martin told 
the Cody Enterprise this year’s 
shows will begin when a woman 
shoots a real shotgun into the air. 
The shotgun will be loaded with 
blanks. 

Actors in the show have been 
using prop guns with blocked bar¬ 
rels since 2017. In 2016, an actor 
mistakenly loaded live ammuni¬ 
tion in a real gun. He wounded 
three spectators when he fired 
the gun during the act. 


Frat suspended for beer 
sprayed in dog’s mouth 

NY HEMp STEAD — A 
1 fraternity in New York 
was suspended from hosting 
events on campus after officials 
viewed a video showing a small 
dog being held upside down and 
sprayed in the mouth with a liq¬ 
uid from what appears to be a 
beer keg. 

Newsday reported that Alpha 
Epsilon Pi sanctioned its Hemp¬ 
stead chapter at Hofstra Univer¬ 
sity on Long Island with a “cease 
and desist” order following the 
incident. 

The university called the be¬ 
havior “unacceptable” and said 
the chapter has been “placed on 
interim suspension pending an 
investigation.” 

The 10-month-old spaniel is 
owned by a fraternity member 
and is in the possession of the 
Nassau County SPCA. 

From wire reports 
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Terrence Antonio James, Chicago Tribune/AP 

Police stand watch at a Chicago home where authorities say a 
pregnant woman was strangled and her baby cut from her womb. 


Woman strangled, baby is 
cut from womb in Chicago 


By Caryn Rousseau 
and Don Babwin 

Associated. Press 

CHICAGO — A pregnant 
woman who had gone to a Chi¬ 
cago home in response to a Face- 
book offer of free baby clothes 
was strangled and her baby cut 
from her womb, police and family 
members said. 

The newborn was in grave con¬ 
dition and not expected to sur¬ 
vive, and three people were taken 
into custody, with charges includ¬ 
ing murder to be filed Thursday 
afternoon, police spokesman An¬ 
thony Guglielmi said. 

The body of Marlen Ochoa- 
Uriostegui, 19, was found early 
Wednesday behind the house. 
The woman, who was nine 
months pregnant, was last seen 
leaving her high school on April 
23, the same day paramedics 
were called to the home several 
miles away on the Southwest Side 
about a newborn with problems 
breathing. 

“We believe that she was mur¬ 
dered, and we believe that the 
baby was forcibly removed fol¬ 
lowing that murder,” Guglielmi 
said, calling it an “unspeakable 
act of violence.” 


According to WLS-TV, a 911 
dispatcher reported that a 46- 
year-old woman had called to say 
that she had given birth 10 min¬ 
utes earlier and the baby was pale 
and blue and not breathing. 

The family of Ochoa-Urio- 
stegui, a married mother of a 
3-year-old son, said a woman on 
Facebook had lured her to the 
home by offering a stroller and 
baby clothes. 

“She was giving clothes away, 
supposedly under the pretense 
that her daughters had been 
given clothes and they had all 
these extra boy clothes,” said Ce¬ 
celia Garcia, a spokeswoman for 
the family. 

Ochoa-Uriostegui’s family has 
been looking for her since her 
disappearance more than three 
weeks ago, organizing search 
parties, holding news conferenc¬ 
es and pushing police for updates 
on the investigation. 

Her husband, Yiovanni Lopez, 
visited his son at the hospital and 
named him Yadiel, the Chicago 
Sun-Times reported. 

“Why did these people, why 
did these bad people, do this? She 
did nothing to them,” Lopez told 
WLS. “She was a good person.” 
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Pregnant trans male case called 
sign of bigger health care issues 


By Marilynn Marchione 

Associated Press 

When the man arrived at the 
hospital with severe abdominal 
pains, a nurse didn’t consider it 
an emergency, noting that he was 
obese and had stopped taking 
blood pressure medicines. In re¬ 
ality, he was pregnant — a trans¬ 
gender man in labor that was 
about to end in a stillbirth. 

The tragic case, described in 
Wednesday’s New England Jour¬ 
nal of Medicine, points to larger 
issues about assigning labels or 
making assumptions in a society 
increasingly confronting gender 
variations in sports, entertain¬ 
ment and government. In medi¬ 
cine, there’s a similar danger of 
missing diseases such as sickle 
cell and cystic fibrosis that large¬ 
ly affect specific racial groups, 
the authors write. 

“The point is not what’s hap¬ 
pened to this particular individu¬ 
al but this is an example of what 
happens to transgender people 
interacting with the health care 
system,” said the lead author, Dr. 
Daphna Stroumsa of the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

“He was rightly classified as 
a man” in the medical records 
and appears masculine, Stroum¬ 
sa said. “But that classification 
threw us off from considering his 
actual medical needs.” 

Stroumsa would not say where 
or when the case occurred, and 
the patient was not identified. 

Transgender men, who are con¬ 
sidered female at birth but who 
identify as male, may or may not 
be using masculinizing hormones 
or have had surgical alterations, 
such as womb removal. 

The 32-year-old patient told the 
nurse he was transgender when 
he arrived at the emergency room 
and his electronic medical record 
listed him as male. He hadn’t had 
a period in several years and had 
been taking testosterone, a hor¬ 


mone that has masculinizing ef¬ 
fects and can decrease ovulation 
and menstruation. But he quit 
taking the hormone and blood 
pressure medication after he lost 
insurance. 

A home pregnancy test was 
positive and he said he had “peed 
himself” — a possible sign of rup¬ 
tured membranes and labor. A 
nurse ordered a pregnancy test 
but considered him stable and his 
problems nonurgent. 

Several hours later, a doctor 
evaluated him and the hospital 
test confirmed pregnancy. 

An ultrasound showed unclear 
signs of fetal heart activity, and 
an exam revealed that part of the 
umbilical cord had slipped into 
the birth canal. 

Doctors prepared to do an 
emergency cesarean delivery, 
but in the operating room no fetal 
heartbeat was heard. Moments 


later, the man delivered a still¬ 
born baby. 

A woman showing up with 
similar symptoms “would almost 
surely have been triaged and 
evaluated more urgently for preg¬ 
nancy-related problems,” the au¬ 
thors wrote. 

“It’s a very upsetting incident; 
it’s a tragic outcome,” said Dr. 
Tamara Wexler, a hormone spe¬ 
cialist at NYU Langone Medical 
Center. 

“Medical training should in¬ 
clude exposure to transgender 
patients” so health workers are 
better able to meet their needs, 
Wexler said. 

Nic Rider, a transgender health 
specialist and psychologist at the 
University of Minnesota, said 
training isn’t enough. 

“There are implicit biases that 
need to be addressed,” Rider 
said. 
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Venezuelan envoys 
to talk in Norway 



Dieter Staniek, dpa/AP 


German police are searching for a man who sped off in this Ferrari 288 GTO after posing as a potential 
buyer to take the car on a test drive. The car has been recovered. 

Police recover Ferrari after test-drive theft 


Associated. Press 

CARACAS, Venezuela — The 
Venezuelan government and op¬ 
position have sent envoys to Nor¬ 
way to attend talks on ways of 
ending the South American coun¬ 
try’s crisis, though their mutual 
mistrust and differences on key 
issues are likely to slow chances 
of progress. 

The development reported by 
officials Wednesday appeared to 
reflect a recognition that neither 
side had been able to prevail in 
the struggle for power, leaving 
Venezuela in a state of paralysis 
after years of hyperinflation and 
shortages of food and medicine. 

It was also a policy reversal 
for the opposition, which has ac¬ 
cused President Nicolas Maduro 
of using previous negotiations to 
play for time. 

Senior members of both sides 
will be involved in the explor¬ 
atory discussions in Oslo, said 
members of Venezuela’s oppo¬ 
sition-controlled congress who 
spoke on condition of anonymity. 

The planned talks seemed like¬ 
ly to dampen speculation that the 
United States, the main backer of 


the Venezuelan opposition, might 
be considering military action to 
end the crisis. U.S. officials have 
previously said they are focusing 
on diplomatic and economic mea¬ 
sures to force out Maduro, though 
opposition leader Juan Guaido 
said his Washington envoy will 
meet with the head of the U.S. 
Southern Command on Monday. 

The two sides are currently far 
apart on many issues. The oppo¬ 
sition has insisted that Maduro 
was illegitimately elected last 
year and that he must step aside. 
Maduro accuses the opposition of 
being U.S. stooges intent on ille¬ 
gally seizing power. 

The opposition, backed by the 
U.S. and about 50 other nations, 
says Venezuela’s dire economic 
state is the result of years of cor¬ 
ruption and mismanagement. 
Maduro blames the country’s 
problems on U.S. sanctions. 

Also Wednesday, the United 
States suspended all commer¬ 
cial passenger and cargo flights 
between the U.S. and Venezu¬ 
ela, saying the political unrest 
and tensions there pose a risk to 
flights. 


Associated Press 

BERLIN — German police 
have recovered a valuable 1980s 
Ferrari stolen during a test drive 
and are searching for the man 
believed to have sped off with the 
car while posing as a would-be 
buyer. 


The red Ferrari 288 GTO, first 
registered in 1985, is believed 
to be worth more than $2.2 mil¬ 
lion. A man answering an adver¬ 
tisement turned up for a sales 
appointment in Duesseldorf on 
Monday, then sped off with the 
vehicle when the seller got out of 
the car to swap places during a 


test drive. 

The Ferrari was recovered 
Tuesday in the nearby Greven- 
broich area, where it was hidden 
in a garage. Police are still seek¬ 
ing the thief. They released a pic¬ 
ture Wednesday of a middle-aged 
man and have appealed for wit¬ 
nesses to come forward. 
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CELEBRATE WITH US 

Visit europe.umuc.edu for details about 
70 th events in your area and about our 
special 70 th Scholarship. Plus, browse 
the schedule of upcoming on-site 
and online classes — there's still 
time to enroll for summer! 


UMUC Europe Headquarters Staff 
in Kaiserslautern, Germany, May 2019 
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teach military students in war-torn Germany. 
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and peace continues today. 

// Thousands of servicemembers took UMUC classes 
in Bosnia, Kosovo, Sinai, Iraq (Operation Iraqi Freedom), 
and Afghanistan (Operation Enduring Freedom). 

// More than 1,200 graduates earn degrees in Europe annually. 

// Over 7,000 students enroll each semester in 250 classes 
at 50+ sites in Europe, Southwest Asia, and Africa. 
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Sri Lankan hotels, 
beaches are now 
empty of tourists 


By Bharatha Mallawarachi 

Associated Press 

HIKKADUWA, Sri Lanka 
— Sipping fresh coconut water 
while sunbathing on deserted 
Hikkaduwa beach, Alexi Kon- 
chayenko, a sports trainer from 
Ukraine, struck a stoical note. 

Bomb blasts can happen “any¬ 
where, anytime,” he said, adding 
that he was not afraid. “Sri Lanka 
is an amazing country. This is my 
first visit and I will tell my friends 
also to come.” 

His is a lone voice — and a 
lone presence. Sri Lanka was the 
Lonely Planet guide’s top travel 
destination for 2019, but since the 
Easter Sunday attacks on church¬ 
es and luxury hotels, foreign tour¬ 
ists have fled. 

Many of those booked to come 
in the next few months have can¬ 
celed. Hotel occupancy across 
the island has plummeted by 85% 
to 90%. The tropical beaches, res¬ 
taurants and shops are empty. 

The coordinated suicide bomb¬ 
ings on April 21 not only destroyed 
lives but also wiped out the liveli¬ 
hoods of Sri Lankans who depend 
on tourism. 

More than 250 people, includ¬ 
ing 45 foreigners mainly from 
China, India, the U.S. and the 
U.K., died in the Islamic State- 
claimed blasts. 

Tourists normally come to Hik¬ 
kaduwa, in the southwest, for the 
strong waves that are perfect for 
surfing and sparkling clear wa¬ 
ters made for snorkeling. Today, 
of the 27 hotels, very few are 
open. 


Most, along with the eateries 
that line the 3.7-mile stretch of 
palm-fringed beach, are closed. 

Among the few hotels still open 
is Hikkaduwa Beach Hotel. On 
April 21, all 50 rooms were occu¬ 
pied; today, only a handful. 

“It’s a real disaster. We don’t 
know what to do right now,” said 
Sanjeewani Yogarajah, an execu¬ 
tive with the hotel. She said the 
attack has cost the hotel $31,000, 
forcing the hotel’s management to 
send half the staff home. 

Lankesha Ponnamperuma, 
general manager of hotel chain 
Hikka Tranz, is one of the luck¬ 
ier ones. While most hotels re¬ 
port wholesale cancellations, he 
is surviving thanks to business 
from local residents. On May 
10, two-thirds of the 150 rooms 
were booked, mostly by domestic 
tourists. 

The president of Sri Lanka’s 
Hotels Association, Sanath Uk- 
watta, said hotels have offered 
30% to 50% discounts to entice 
local residents. 

Such a strategy won’t solve the 
problem, he said, but will “help at 
least to keep the hotels going.” 

According to government fig¬ 
ures, there has been an 80% drop 
in arrivals since the attack. 

A travel ban issued by nearly 
a dozen countries is the greatest 
cause for concern. 

To help the industry cope, the 
government has put together a 
relief package comprising easy 
loans at special rates and reduced 
taxes. 


17 soldiers killed, 11 missing 
in terrorist ambush in Niger 


Associated Press 

NIAMEY, Niger — Niger’s De¬ 
fense Ministry says 17 soldiers 
have been killed and 11 are miss¬ 
ing after an ambush by jihadis. 

The attack took place Tuesday 
not far from the volatile border 
with Mali where Islamic extrem¬ 
ists are known to operate. 


A ministry statement says the 
soldiers came under attack by 
heavily armed assailants with 
explosives. 

The attack took place about 27 
miles from where an ambush in 
October 2017 killed four Ameri¬ 
can soldiers and four soldiers 
from Niger. 



130th birthday of Eiffel Tower marked 
with laser show retracing its history 


Associated Press 

PARIS — Paris wished the 
Eiffel Tower a happy birthday 
Wednesday with an elaborate 
nighttime laser show retracing 
the monument’s 130-year history. 

Earlier in the day, the monu¬ 
ment invited 1,300 children to a 
giant “snack time” beneath the 
tower known as the Iron Lady. 


After nightfall, a 12-minute 
laser display began flashing 
across the facade in shows that 
will run through Friday night. 
Professional climbers scaled the 
monument to mount the lights for 
the unprecedented show. 

Around 6 million people go up 
the tower every year, in addition 
to the crowds who just come to 
look at Gustave Eiffel’s creation, 


designed for the 1889 World’s 
Fair. It was the world’s tallest 
monument at the time and, thanks 
to strict urban planning rules, it 
still looms large above the Paris 
skyline. 

The Eiffel Tower opened to the 
public for the first time on May 
15,1889, several days after its in¬ 
auguration at the World’s Fair. 
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Trump order targets Chinese telecom giant 


By Frank Bajak 
and Tali Arbel 

Associated Press 

In a fateful swipe at telecom¬ 
munications giant Huawei, the 
Trump administration issued an 
executive order Wednesday ap¬ 
parently aimed at banning its 
equipment from U.S. networks 
and said it was subjecting the 
Chinese company to strict export 
controls. 

Huawei would be the larg¬ 
est business ever subjected to 
the controls, a law enforcement 
measure that requires it to ob¬ 
tain U.S. government approval on 
purchases of American technol- 



Ng Han Guan/AP 


A Chinese man is silhouetted 
near the Huawei logo in Beijing 
on Thursday. 

ogy, said Kevin Wolf, who was the 
assistant secretary of commerce 
for export administration in the 
Obama administration. 


“It’s going to have ripple ef¬ 
fects through the entire global 
telecommunications network be¬ 
cause Huawei affiliates all over 
the planet depend on U.S. content 
to function and if they can’t get 
the widget or the part or the soft¬ 
ware update to keep functioning 
then those systems go down,” he 
said. 

The executive order declares 
a national economic emergency 
that empowers the government to 
ban the technology and services 
of “foreign adversaries” deemed 
to pose “unacceptable risks” to 
national security — including 
from cyberspying and sabotage. 

While it doesn’t name specific 


countries or companies, it fol¬ 
lows months of U.S. pressure on 
Huawei. It gives the Commerce 
Department 150 days to come up 
with regulations. 

Washington and Beijing are 
locked in a trade war that partly 
reflects a struggle for global eco¬ 
nomic and technological domi¬ 
nance, and Wednesday’s actions 
up the ante. 

The export restriction is “a 
grave escalation with China that 
at minimum plunges the prospect 
of continued trade negotiations 
into doubt,” said Eurasia Group 
analysts in a report. 

The order addresses U.S. gov¬ 
ernment concerns that equipment 


White House launches survey looking for tech industry bias 


By Barbara Ortutay 

Associated Press 

SAN FRANCISCO — On 
the heels of President Donald 
Trump’s repeated assertions 
claiming anti-conservative bias 
by tech companies, the White 
House has launched an online 
form asking people to share their 
experiences if they think political 
partisanship has led them to be 


silenced by social media sites. 

The White House’s official 
Twitter account tweeted a link to 
the form Wednesday, saying that 
“The Trump Administration is 
fighting for free speech online.” 
The tweet continues that “no 
matter your views if you suspect 
political bias has caused you to be 
censored or silenced online, we 
want to hear about it!” 

On the first page, the bare- 


bones online form reads like a 
tweet from the president, saying 
that “SOCIAL MEDIA PLAT¬ 
FORMS should advance FREE¬ 
DOM OF SPEECH. Yet too many 
Americans have seen their ac¬ 
counts suspended, banned, or 
fraudulently reported for unclear 
‘violations’ of user policies.” 

Earlier this month, Trump 
sent out a series of tweets criti¬ 
cizing social media companies 


after Facebook banned several 
extremist figures, most of them 
prominent far-right personalities 
such as conspiracy theorist Alex 
Jones. Trump tweeted on May 3, 
for instance, that he is “continu¬ 
ing to monitor the censorship of 
AMERICAN CITIZENS on so¬ 
cial media platforms. This is the 
United States of America — and 
we have what’s known as FREE¬ 
DOM OF SPEECH!” 
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PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,132 $3,524 $3,780 $3,426 

-3.1 cents -2.8 cents -2.3 cents -1.1 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$3,559 - $3,209 

-3.0 cents - -1.0 cents 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


Okinawa $2,919 

Change in price -3.0 cents 


$3,458 
-2.8 cents 


$3,714 $3,360 

-2.3 cents -1.1 cents 


South Korea $2,949 

Change in price -3.0 cents 


Change in price 


May 15, 2019 

Dow Jones 115.97 

industrials 25 648 02 

Nasdaq 8 7.65 

composite 7 822 15 


from Chinese suppliers could 
pose an espionage threat to U.S. 
internet and telecommunications 
infrastructure. 

Huawei, the world’s biggest 
supplier of network gear, has 
been deemed a danger in U.S. na¬ 
tional security circles for the bet¬ 
ter part of a decade. 

U.S. justice and intelligence 
officials say Chinese economic 
espionage and trade secret theft 
are rampant. Huawei vehemently 
denies involvement in Chinese 
spying. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (May 17). 

.$1.1501 

Dollar buys (Mn> 17). 

British pound (May 17). 

Japanese yen (May 17). 

South Korean won (May 17). 

Commercial rates 

Bahrain (Dinar). 

.€0.8695 

.$1.32 

.107.00 

.1,159.00 

.0.3770 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

.$1.2796 

.1.3423 

China (Yuan) 

.6.8811 

Denmark (Krone).6.6753 

Egypt (Pound).17.0651 

Euro.$1.1186/0.8940 

Hong Kong (Dollar).7.8493 

Hungary (Forint).290.11 

Israel (Shekel).3.5690 

Japan (Yen).109.85 

Kuwait fDinarl.0.3043 

Norway iKiono). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.7231 

.52.49 

.3.84 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.3.7500 

.1.3699 

.1,189.40 

.1.0099 

.31.58 

Turkey (Lira) 

.6.0196 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 
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Discount rate. 

Federal funds market 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 


Brain training game helps 
players limit sugar intake 


By Mari A. Schaefer 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

D rexel University re¬ 
searchers might have 
found a way to get people 
to eat healthier and have 
fun at the same time. 

Researchers developed a com¬ 
puter game that trained partici¬ 
pants’ brains to desire less sugar. 
Researchers then studied the ef¬ 
fects of the game on participants’ 
weight-loss goals. The study ap¬ 
peared in the March edition of the 
Journal of Behavioral Medicine. 

The game targeted the part of 
the brain that inhibits impulses. 
Similar games have been used to 
help people quit smoking or other 
unhealthy habits. 

There is a mechanism in the 
brain that pushes us to do some¬ 
thing and another that helps put 
the brakes on when it is not a good 
idea. That is inhibitory control, 
said Evan Forman, a professor of 
psychology at Drexel. In a perfect 
brain, the mechanisms are bal¬ 
anced out to help achieve optimal 
health, Forman said. 

“We have an especially strong 
reward system for sweets that 
doesn’t transfer well into 2019,” 
Forman said. Today’s attention on 
highly sweetened food frequently 
is overwhelming inhibitory con¬ 
trol, he said. 

More than half of American 
adults consume sugar to excess. 
The U.S. Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention recom¬ 
mend that added sugars make up 
less than 10 percent of total daily 
calories consumed. 

Nearly 40 percent of U.S. adults 
and about 18.5 percent of children 
are considered obese, the CDC 
reported. 

The Drexel researchers re¬ 
cruited 109 participants who 
were overweight and liked to eat 
sweets. They attended a training 
workshop to learn why sugar was 


detrimental to their health and 
what foods to avoid when following 
a no-added-sugar diet. Partici¬ 
pants were then asked to play the 
game at home for a few minutes 
every day for six weeks, followed 
by once a week for two weeks. 

In the Diet DASH game, which 
was developed for study pur¬ 
poses, participants moved quickly 
through a virtual grocery store 
gathering healthy foods in their 
cart and leaving behind their 
favorite sweet treats. They were 
awarded points if the correct foods 
were placed in their baskets. 

The researchers developed 
two forms of the game: a simple 
version and a more “gamified” 
version that included enhanced 
graphics, music, levels, and other 
features, Forman said. 

“We were hoping that would 
make people more willing to do it 
every day,” he said. 

More than half the participants 
lost as much as 3 percent of their 
body weight over the eight-week 
period, researchers found. 

The people who really benefited 
from the training were those who 
had a strong preference for sweet 
foods, not the group who could 
take them or leave them, Forman 
said. 

The game could easily be 
translated to a smartphone app, 
but more evaluation is needed to 
make sure the results would be 
similar if participants were using 
a small screen in places that might 
be more distracting than a quiet 
home setting, he said. 

Researchers found that men 
in the study reacted better to the 
enhanced version than women 
did. They are now conducting a 
trial specifically for men with the 
highly gamified version and are 
recruiting participants. 

More study is needed to see if 
the weight loss can be maintained 
long term, Forman said. 



Drexel University/TNS 

A game developed at Drexel University rewards players for healthy 
choices. Players move as quickly as possible through a grocery store 
while selecting healthy foods and refraining from choosing sweets. 


ON THE COVER: “John Wick: Chapter 3 - Parabellum” stars Keanu 
Reeves as a ruthless assassin on the run. 
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Twelve South/TNS 

If your seemingly unassuming picture frame is a PowerPic, it can charge your phone. 


Wireless phone charger 
doubles as a picture frame 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

welve South’s PowerPic wireless char¬ 
ger is true to its name — it’s a wireless 
charger. But like many other cool and 
innovative products over the years from 
Twelve South, it doesn’t end there. 

The desktop charger is also a wireless picture 
frame, which can display your device’s images 
on the smartphone’s display while the charg¬ 
ing is going on, making it a display piece rather 
than just a phone sitting on the counter. Or, as 
Twelve South describes it, “See a family photo 
instead of a phone charger or cable.” 

For the system to work, your smartphone 
must be wireless charging-enabled. The Pow¬ 
erPic is built for just about any Qi-compatible 
phone, including the latest iPhones and some 
Samsung Galaxy and Google Pixels. A list of 
compatible devices is on the Twelve South site. 

The Qi chargers deliver up to 10W of wireless 
power and will even work through most phone 
cases up to 3mm thick. A status light on the 
back will alert you when charging is complete 
and with its foreign object detection, you’ll 
be alerted if the charging is being blocked by 
something in your case (credit card, etc.) 

A five-foot USB-C to USB-A (original) cable 
to go into your USB wall plug/power source is 
included to power the frame. After it’s powered 
up, your 5-by-7-inch frame made from New Zea¬ 
land Pine (black or white) is ready to go. 

Using the PowerPic is simple. Place your 
smartphone in the frame for charging to com¬ 
plete, and then you can choose how to display 
the photos. Run them through a slide show, have 
a single image or even match an image you put 
in the frame with an image on the phone. The 
possibilities are endless, including just put¬ 
ting your phone on for charging or using it as a 
hands-free stand to watch a movie. 

On its own without charging a device, you’ll 
have a stylish, contemporary picture frame 
that which will blend in nicely in any room. You 
don’t see the charger itself; it’s built into the 
frame behind the photo. 

A metal stand is included, which also helps 


hide the power cable running out of the back of 
the frame. 

Online: twelvesouth.com; $79.99 

Remo+ has announced (and available now) 
the RemoBell S video doorbell. 

The smart home device has a wide field of 
view, high resolution, motion zone customization 
and a competitive price. 

If you have a doorbell, 
no new wiring is needed. 
The RemoBell S gets its 
power from the existing 
wires, which operate 
at voltages between 16 
and 24 VAC, allowing 
for faster-responding 
motion detection. 

For viewing motion 
recordings captured by 
the video doorbell, you 
get three days of free 
cloud storage; other 
paid options are avail¬ 
able. 

According to a recent 
press release, Remo¬ 
Bell S also features mo¬ 
tion zone capabilities. 
Users can set RemoBell 
S to send notifications 
only when movement 
is detected in their 
selected motion zone, 
such as their porch or 
walkway. This elimi¬ 
nates irrelevant motion 
alerts from passing cars 
or pedestrians on the sidewalk. 

In addition, RemoBell S offers 180-degree 
vertical and horizontal viewing angles, full HD 
recording, two-way talk, clear night vision, on- 
demand view from just about any smart device, 
bank-level encryption, weather resistance and 
integrations with Alexa, Google Home. 

Power kit and mounting wedges are also 
included. 

Online: remoplus.co; $99 
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Descent into madness 


As ‘Game of Thrones’ comes to a close, what’s next 
for fans of HBO’s smash-hit foray into fantasy escapism? 



Men, it has been 
well said, think in 
herds; it will be 
seen they go mad 
in herds, while they 
only recover their 
senses slowly, and 
one by one. ’ 

Charles Mackay 

Scottish author, in his 1841 book 
“Extraordinary Popular Delusions 
and the Madness of Crowds" 


By John Kass 


Chicago Tribune 


W as Scottish author Charles 
Mackay thinking about the 
end of “Game of Thrones” 
when he wrote this line? 
“Men, it has been well said, think in 
herds; it will be seen they go mad in 
herds, while they only recover their 
senses slowly, and one by one.” 

Mackay’s book focused on much that 
drove people mad, from bloodlust and 
the love of dueling to insane speculation 
on tulip bulb futures. But he could just 
as easily have been writing about “Game 
of Thrones” on HBO. Except his book, 
“Extraordinary Popular Delusions and 
the Madness of Crowds,” came out in 
1841. 

“GoT” has millions of fans, and we’re 
all about to pull out our hair and go stark 
raving mad in one vast, roiling herd. 

Why? The series is almost at an end. 
There will be one more episode, just one. 
And then the fantasy is over, and we’re 
left with reality. 

And so, after years of “Game of 
Thrones,” what do we do when it finally 
ends? Sigh, shriek, and weep in disbelief? 
Yes. 

The fantasy ends. And a revolution 
might begin. 

“Don’t worry; ‘Game of Thrones’ will 
never end,” said a coworker. “The show 
makes money. They’ll never stop milk¬ 
ing that cow.” 

It is true that the cow has produced 
much milk and cheese for HBO. 

But it has also provided an escape for 
its fans, what with its dragons and politi¬ 
cal intrigue, wanton breasts and sexual 
violence, its pomp and ceremony — it’s 
become something of a church. 

I’m not joking. “Game of Thrones” 
has many aspects of a church, a 
modern, secular church in a 
crumbling West, with many 
high priestesses and priests who 
write commentary on the show 
on news sites and blog incessantly, 


COMMENTARY 


fantasy,” Lee said. “We’ve had the end 
of ‘The Avengers’ and now the end of 
‘Game of Thrones.’ Two major worlds of 
fantasy flickering out. What else will we 
have to distract ourselves in this very 
dire time?” 

This is what happens when culture 
dies: first, a spiritual void, then the need 


for nostalgia, a desire to reach deep into 
the past to find a world that offers its 
inhabitants some semblance of order. 

HBO and its competitors will be 
tempted to offer derivatives of “Game of 
Thrones,” because TV and Hollywood 
are all about derivatives. 

And those new shows may very well 
be met by an angry shrieking chorus, 
“Not My ‘Game of Thrones’! Not my 
‘Game of Thrones!”’ It’ll turn ugly. 

No matter how it ends, the 
showrunners David Benioff 
v and D.B. Weiss will incur the 

wrath of the faithful. And 
• i other fans will begin hating 

1 on the show before it ends, 

as a psychological self- 
defense mechanism. 

Yes, there are sequels 
planned. But they won’t 
be the same. They’ll 
be derivative copies, 
attempts at re-creat¬ 
ing that world. Just as 
“Game of Thrones” is 
derivative of Arthurian 
tales and the Wars of 
the Roses. 

But once it’s over, it’s 
probably over. 

You can’t go there and 
back again, can you? 


Emilia Clarke as 
Daenerys Targaryen 
in “Game of Thrones.” 
HBO’s smash hit series 
wraps up Sunday. 


discussing the intricacies of its cat¬ 
echism and liturgical law. 

Once, almost every newspaper em¬ 
ployed a religion writer. But no longer. 
Now we have “Game of Thrones” writ¬ 
ers. So, don’t tell me it’s not a religion. 

And not only in print, but in sound, 
on obsessive, cultlike podcasts ranging 
from “Oysters, Clams & Cockles” to “A 
Cast of Kings” and others that I listen 
to far into the night, instead of sleep¬ 
ing. 

Why don’t I sleep? Because I’m 
depressed, dammit, that “Game of 
Thrones” is just about over. Aren’t 
you? 

What really depresses me are 
those who ostentatiously must 
tell us — as if we cared — that 
they don’t watch “Game of 
Thrones” and don’t care. You 
don’t care? Fine. Shut the bleep 
up and leave us with our grief. 

In the coming days, you’ll 
see other writers following me 
on this lonely path, talking about 
the psychological toll it will take, 
and the sociopathology that’s about 
to erupt on Reddit, on podcasts, on 
social media, everywhere. 

Tribune reporter William Lee, the 
Three-Eyed Raven of our newsroom, 
is worried about the reaction to the 
coming cultural void. He shared his 
fears on “The Chicago Way” podcast 
that I co-host with another “GoT” fan, 
Jeff Carlin. 

“It’ll become good 
news for writers, 
people who 
come up 
with 
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Keanu Reeves plays 
a hit man with a 
bounty on his head in 
“John Wick: Chapter 
3 - Parabellum.” 


A nasty piece of work 

‘Parabellum’ does what Wick films do best, beautifully and brutishly 


By Michael O’Sullivan 

The Washington Post 

U S o what you do best, John.” 

W That tidbit of wisdom 
M — delivered late in the 
M fli m “John Wick: Chapter 
3 - Parabellum” to the title character — is 
good advice for anyone, really, if also not 
terribly deep. But then again, neither is 
the film. 

This third installment in the popular, 
and ridiculously pleasurable, franchise 
about a professional assassin (Keanu 
Reeves) who does little besides kill and 
try not to be killed elevates violent action 
to an art form. There is so much of it, and 
it is so decisive, constant and committed 
that it almost becomes a form of abstract 
movement, like ballet. 

The filmmaker Chad Stahelski, a for¬ 
mer stuntman and stunt coordinator who 
has overseen all three John Wick films, 
surely knows this. There are scenes in the 
new film that take our hero back to the 
dance academy/martial arts school where 
he once trained. There he meets a myste¬ 
rious Russian woman (Anjelica Huston), 
who calls him “Jardani,” and they speak 
of a “ticket,” in the form of a crucifix at¬ 
tached to a rosary-like string of beads. (If 
this is an origin story, it raises far more 
questions than it answers.) As young 
ballerinas rehearse onstage, we watch 
male combatants engage in hand-to-hand 
combat in backstage gymnasiums. 

The Wick films are best appreciated 
not so much as story but as pure chore¬ 
ography, albeit one in which the dancers 
are stabbed in the eye socket, kicked in 
the head by horses, bitten in the crotch by 
German shepherds or shot with a high- 
powered weapon, leaving a sudden plume 
of blood and brain matter on the screen 
before John moves on to the next pas de 
deux. This is what Mr. Wick — as he is 
most often addressed, along with, once or 
twice, Baba Yaga (loosely, boogeyman) 

— does best. 

It’s shocking, yes, but the shock wears 
off as the mayhem reaches the level of 
Sichuan cooking: numbing yet spicy. 

There is just enough story here to give 
the brutality shape and purpose, and 
to keep that numbness from turning to 
boredom. “Parabellum” — the name 
comes from a Latin phrase meaning “If 


you want peace, prepare for war” — picks 
up precisely where “John Wick: Chapter 
2” left off: with John on the run. After 
the assassin’s organization to which he 
belongs has declared him “excommuni- 
cado” — banned for killing a man on the 
grounds of an off-limits hotel that caters 
exclusively to a clientele of killers — he 
must flee from a host of hit men who want 


a piece of the $14 million bounty 
that has been placed on his head. 

This flight takes him to the 
aforementioned Russian, then 
Casablanca, where he meets a 
resentful ex-partner (Halle Berry) 
and her boss (Jerome Flynn), and 
finally to someone in the middle 
of the desert known as the Elder 
(Said Taghmaoui). 

Did I say finally? Despite the 
high body count left in John’s 
wake — and injuries to him 
that would kill an ordinary 
man many times over 

— nothing is ever final in this 
franchise, which ends with 
the promise of a fourth film 
that may or may not un¬ 
ravel some of the mysteries 
hinted at here. 

The Elder sends John 
back to the scene of his 
crime for more of the 
same. It’s deliciously watch- 
able, if you can circumvent 
your frontal lobe for your lizard 
brain. Helping all the savagery 
go down a little more easily is 
the film’s clever world-build¬ 
ing, which constructs a retro, 
noirish universe in which busi¬ 
ness-suited murderers live and 
work side-by-side with normal 
people under a separate social 
contract that involves blood 
oaths and, most importantly, 
draconian punishment for vio¬ 
lating the former. An enforcer 
from this universe, know as 
the Adjudicator (Asia Kate 
Dillon), moves through the nar¬ 
rative like a ghost, meting out 
penalties that make the word 
medieval inadequate. 

“John Wick: Chapter 3 

— Parabellum” is neither subtle 
nor thoughtful. It is, arguably, 
a nasty piece of work. But, like 
its hero, it knows what it does 
best, and it does it — however 
paradoxical this may sound 

— beautifully. 


Road to Wick: A look back 
at Keanu Reeves’ career 

As any fan of Keanu Reeves knows, the 
crazier the movie, the more Zen his 
performance will be. Here are four of 
Reeves’ wildest and wiggiest films. 

‘Point Break’ 

(1991) 

Right around the time of his "Bill 
and Ted” days, Reeves starred in 
this high-octane heist flick about 
an FBI agent chasing a group of 
surfing bank robbers. Reeves’ 
blank yet strangely riveting acting 
technique began in earnest here. 

‘Speed’ (1991) 

Not only did this film take place 
mostly on a bus rigged to ex¬ 
plode if it slows below 50 mph, 
it cast a wild-eyed Dennis Hop¬ 
per as the terrorist mastermind. 
Reeves plays the unflappable 
cop who saves the day and gets 
the girl (Sandra Bullock). 

‘The Matrix’ (1999) 

The sci-fi movie that launched 
a franchise starred Reeves as 
Thomas "Neo” Anderson, a cor¬ 
porate drone who realizes all of 
reality is a computer simulation. 
Logical fallacies, contrivances, 
impossibilities — Reeves is 
impervious to them all. 

‘Constantine’ 

(2005) 

The John Wick movies owe a 
lot to this underrated film about 
an occult detective, especially 
the concept of a neutral-zone 
nightclub where angels and 
demons may not battle. 


L 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


At this point, the words “John” 
and “Wick” used together 
signify something very specific. 
Mostly: sharply choreographed, 
creatively efficient violence. We 
know there will be a brooding 
Keanu Reeves killing dozens. 
There will be eye-popping 
stunts and a network of sharply 
dressed assassins. Does “John 
Wick: Chapter Three - Parabel¬ 
lum” break the formula? It most 
certainly does not. Director 
Chad Stahelski wouldn’t dare. 
But you almost wish he would. 

— Katie Walsh/TNS 


“Parabellum” finds Chad 
Stahelski, Reeves’ former stunt 
double who has directed all 
three films, moving further be¬ 
yond Wick’s hardboiled origins 
and into a more extravagant 
action thriller. In its ever- 
expanding fictional realm, 
“Parabellum” isn’t so dissimi¬ 
lar from a superhero movie, 
only one with way more blood, 
a much higher body count and, 
yes, righteously better action 
scenes. 

— Jake Coyle/AP 


Directed with pulse-pounding 
energy by Chad Stahelski and 
co-written by series creator 
Derek Kolstad, “Parabellum” 
falls just shy of true awesome¬ 
ness. Reeves, even at 54, some¬ 
times approaches peak-form 
Jackie Chan, while Stahelski 
occasionally seems ready for 
“Fury Road”-level spectacle or 
Christopher Nolan-caliber cool. 
They don’t quite get there. 

— Rafer Guzman/Newsday 


[“Parabellum” is] the best 
of the three so far. It boasts 
many fine recreational-sadism 
qualities, high among them a 
richly saturated look courtesy 
of Danish cinematographer Dan 
Laustsen (“Crimson Peak,” 
“The Shape of Water”) resem¬ 
bling the most artful Instagram 
photo essay imaginable. 

— Michael Phillips 
Chicago Tribune 


The John Wick movies speak a 
subtle dialect of fluent, artful 
action like few other fran¬ 
chises in Hollywood. “Parabel¬ 
lum” excels when it tees up 
the sublimely inventive and 
wince-inducing close-quarters 
fights with the lethally grace¬ 
ful Reeves baring John Wick’s 
psyche and soul between 
reloads and headshots. How far 
the saga can continue to spin 
arias out of that tune remains to 
be seen. 

— Jen Yamato 
Los Angeles Times 
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Universal Pictures/TNS 

In “A Dog’s Journey,” the sequel to “A Dog’s Purpose,” beloved dog 
Bailey finds his new destiny and forms an unbreakable bond that will 
lead him, and the people he loves, to places they never imagined. 
Starring Kathryn Prescott and Henry Lau. 



‘Dog’s Journey’ has emotional bite 
to match its somewhat hokey bark 


By Katie Walsh 

Tribune News Service 

ngaging critically with 
dog movies can be a 
challenge for a critic. 
Who wants to be the 
crank who scoffs that the heart¬ 
warming animal movie is just too 
contrived and sentimental? But 
it can be hard to avoid, with the 
sickly sweet pandering pabulum 
of recent films like “A Dog’s 
Purpose” and “Dog Days.” For¬ 
tunately, “A Dog’s Journey,” the 
third in a trilogy of films adapted 
from W. Bruce Cameron’s novels, 
offers up an interesting, complex 
story into which we can sink our 
teeth. Directed by Emmy-win- 
ning TV director Gail Man- 
cuso, written by “Purpose” vets 
Cameron, Maya Forbes, Cathryn 
Michon and Wallace Wolodarsky, 
“A Dog’s Journey” has the emo¬ 
tional bite to match its somewhat 
hokey bark. 

Both “A Dog’s Purpose” and 
“A Dog’s Journey” are metaphys¬ 
ical and philosophical films that 
purport the theory that the same 
dog spirit has been reincarnated 
again and again into different 
canine forms over its owner’s 
lifetime, always trying to make it 
back home. It’s a fantastical idea, 
and all rather Buddhist for a film 
that traffics in heartland family 
values nostalgia cheerleading. 
But, it’s a fantasy dog lovers want 
to believe. Just look at Barbra 
Streisand, who has cloned her be¬ 
loved dogs — wouldn’t it be nice 
to think all dogs don’t actually go 
to heaven, but get reincarnated 
into our next furry friends? 

Bailey, the St. Bernard from 
“A Dog’s Purpose,” reappears as 
a kindly older dog in “Journey,” 
the beloved pet of Ethan (Den¬ 
nis Quaid) and Hannah (Marg 
Helgenberger). Bailey bonds 
with Ethan and Hannah’s tod¬ 
dler granddaughter, CJ (Emma 
Volk), while their daughter-in- 
law Gloria (Betty Gilpin) grieves 


the death of C J’s father in a 
car wreck. A selfish and vain 
woman, she impulsively leaves 
the family farm with her daugh¬ 
ter, denying the grandparents 
any chance of seeing her again 
while tossing off vague accusa¬ 
tions about C J’s father’s life 
insurance policy. 

Losing a beloved dog is a part 
of pet ownership, and as Ethan 
says goodbye to his friend Bailey 
for the final time, he implores 
the dog to find and protect C J 
in his next lives, because she’ll 
need it. CJ grows up a lonely, sad 
girl (Abby Ryder Fortson and 
Kathryn Prescott), but Bailey 
finds her again and again, as a 
beagle named Molly, a mastiff 
named Big Dog and finally, a 
Yorkie named Max, who has the 
greatest influence on C J’s life, 
and helps her to believe in the 
magic of the animal’s spirit. 

It’s about halfway through the 
film when one realizes how much 
deeper Mancuso and team are 
going with this dog’s journey. 
This isn’t all romps in the tall 
grass and stories of puppy hero¬ 
ism or feats of strength — it’s 
about family trauma, death, 
domestic abuse, neglectful par¬ 
enting, addiction and life-threat¬ 
ening illness. It’s about how dogs 
can fill the hole in your heart 
that a person might leave. 

The whole schtick of these 
movies is the treat-motivated, 
not-quite-getting-it doggie voice¬ 
over, performed by Josh Gad, 
and it lightens the film. But going 
dark and emotional makes the 
film work better than the prior 
two. Because even among all the 
coincidences and twists of fate 
Molly and Max enact, what hits 
home the most is dogs can offer 
people unconditional love when 
they need it most, and that has 
always been a dog’s purpose. 

“A Dog’s Journey” is rated PG for 
thematic content, some peril and rude 
humor. Running time: 108 minutes. 



Love blooms for two young people (Charles Melton, Yara Shahidi) over the course of one life-changing 
New York City day in “The Sun Is Also a Star.” 


Shahidi shines in so-so 
'The Sun Is Also a Star' 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

U ^TT^he Sun Is Also a Star” is a beauti- 
I "ful-looking film. The TV stars Yara 
I Shahidi of “grown-ish” and Charles 
A. Melton of “Riverdale” are beauti¬ 
ful. New York City is beautiful. Even the MTA is 
(kind of) beautiful. 

Director Ry Russo-Young’s film is shot by cine¬ 
matographer Autumn Durald with such precision 
it’s impossible not to get a little swoony over the 
fact that the filmmaker clearly did not phone it in 
for this adaptation of a popular young adult book. 

That makes it all the more frustrating, then, 
that the driving engine behind the film — a 
whirlwind 24-hour romance — is contrived, 
underwhelming and, perhaps worst of all, un¬ 
convincing. And both parties involved in said 
romance have other things going on in their lives 
that are much more compelling than their love at 
first sight. (Shahidi’s character most of all.) 

Shahidi plays Natasha Kingsley, a high school 
student whose family is facing imminent deporta¬ 
tion to Jamaica. Her parents immigrated to the 
U.S. when she was young. She considers New York 
her home, so much so that she’s decided to fight 
the system against all odds and to the last second, 
even though her parents are resigned to leaving. 

We meet her on the day before their scheduled 
deportation, as she rushes to a meeting at the 
immigration office and then, in desperation, to 
another “last shot” plea with a lawyer who has 
been known to do miracles. Running around the 
city, she’s also on a reluctant farewell tour, taking 
an extra beat here and there to really absorb her 
surroundings — like stopping to gaze up wistfully 
at the ceiling of Grand Central Terminal. 

It’s there she catches the eye of one Daniel Bae 
(Melton), a high school student on his way to an 
alumni interview for Dartmouth that he doesn’t 
want to go to. He’s feeling stifled by his Korean 
immigrant parents, who decided long ago that 
he’d be a doctor, when he really just wants to be 
a poet (seriously). You know this because in his 
room he has a newspaper clipping of an article 
about Maya Angelou and an Emily Dickinson 


book on his shelf. He also, with strained plaintive¬ 
ness, scribbles “Deus Ex Machina” in a notebook. 

This is important because Natasha, whom he 
insists he spotted in the crowd not just because 
she is gorgeous but because “no one ever looks 
up,” is wearing a jacket with the words “Deus Ex 
Machina” on the back. They must be soul mates. 
So, in the grand movie tradition of “it’s not stalk¬ 
ing if she’s into it,” he does what any lovelorn high 
school poet who’d rather be doing anything but 
interviewing for Dartmouth would do: He follows 
her. 

A fairly dramatic opportunity arises for Daniel 
to introduce himself and have an excuse to hang 
around her to make sure she’s OK. He even works 
up the courage to propose that he can make her 
fall in love with him in a day. Why she goes along 
with it is a bit of a mystery. Maybe it’s Daniel’s 
dreaminess, or a way of compartmentalizing or 
distracting herself from the reality of deportation 
(and having to pack and help her family), but she 
lets herself be reckless, and the two set off on an 
adventure in their city that she at least knows has 
an expiration date. 

The film wants to be a kind of “Before Sunrise” 
with a dash of “Serendipity.” Sadly, notwithstand¬ 
ing the evident care that the filmmaker took, 
quality-wise it veers more toward the “Seren¬ 
dipity” side of things with a lot of contrivances 
presented like fate. 

Shahidi, despite the implausibility of her 
character actually agreeing to hang out with this 
handsome stranger, is really wonderful as the 
skeptical, determined Natasha, and is a clear 
movie star in the making. 

But the love story is a hard sell. Melton is not a 
good fit for Daniel. I never really bought into him 
as the aspiring poet/romantic he keeps claim¬ 
ing to be. It would certainly be interesting if he 
was supposed to be a kind of poseur using those 
markers as a way to woo women, but this film is 
too earnest for that. The sparks are few in this 
labored romance. 

Also, I’m pretty sure he can study poetry at 
Dartmouth. 


“The Sun Is Also a Star” is rated PG-13 for some suggestive 
content and language. Running time: 100 minutes. 
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Photos courtesy of Steam/TNS 

Kombat 11 brings accessibility to the genre with an in-depth 
system that details special moves and the fighting game theory. 


Brash, fun and violent 

Mortal Kombat 11 lives up to its reputation 


lost the match because the cumulative violence 
left me too stunned to concentrate. 

Down, back, forward, X. When I tap those 
commands into my controller, my warrior 
princess Kitana throws two fan-shaped blades 
horizontally into the ninja Scorpion. One slices 
apart his midsection and the other takes off his 
head. As far as the fatalities in Mortal Kombat 
11 go, it’s one of the less sensational. Of course, 
the series has long trafficked in fantastically 
gruesome aesthetics. 

The violence is there to be gawped at. The 
mutilated bodies are so conspicuous that it 
seems unreasonable to imagine anyone playing 
MK who isn’t OK with its outlandish gore. 

The biggest surprise to me about Mortal 
Kombat 11 has been the story mode. Tradition¬ 
ally, story modes have been one of the more 
disposable pillars in fighting games. Though 
the story mode in the new MK is very much a 
popcorn affair, it’s a fine one. After a villain de¬ 
cides to disrupt the flow of time, older versions 
of characters encounter their younger selves. 

The other major components of Mortal 
Kombat 11 are the Krypt and the Towers of 
Time. The Krypt is a 3D space where play¬ 
ers can solve puzzles. There, players can also 
spend the game’s different currencies to unlock 
chests that can contain cosmetic upgrades, new 
moves for characters or other collectibles. It’s 
useful to visit the Krypt before tackling the 
Towers of Time to gain consumable items that 
can be used to one’s advantage. The Towers are 
a series of challenges that pit the player against 
different enemies that fight with special modi¬ 
fiers such as the ability to steal health after 
landing a successful blow. 

I’m uncertain as to how often I’ll revisit 
Mortal Kombat 11 in the coming days. I don’t 
have the time to pour into it that I did in col¬ 
lege. Still, my older self is pleased with the new 
Mortal Kombat: it’s brash, the characters are 
fun, and parents shouldn’t get it for their kids. 

Platforms: PlayStation 4, Xbox One, Nin¬ 
tendo Switch, PC 

Online: mortalkombat.com 


By Christopher Byrd 

Special to The Washington Post 


U f *1 an you believe that we’re playing 
■ 1 a Mortal Kombat game?” my 

A friend Milton asked as we dove 
into Mortal Kombat 11. 

It has been 20 years since he and I went to 
college together. Back then, we played a seri¬ 
ous amount of Mortal Kombat 3 and Mortal 
Kombat 4 on the Super Nintendo and the N64, 
respectively. Though I got into fighting games 
via Street Fighter 2, my fighting game skills 
plateaued with those two MK games. 

I skipped Mortal Kom- 
bats 5 through 10, and the 
world has changed since I 
last caught up with my old 
go-to characters Kitana, 
Sub-Zero and Kabal. But 
I was able to quickly get 
back into the flow thanks, 
in part, to Mortal Kom¬ 
bat ll’s robust tutorial 
system, and my memory 
of all those quarter-circle, half-circle and back- 
to-forward button patterns that are staples of 
fighting games in general. 

I was off to a decent start the first night Mil- 
ton and I played a few online matches until he 
showed me, or rather whooped me, with a fatal 
blow, a new addition to the series. Fatal blows, 
which are not necessarily fatal, are devastat¬ 
ing moves that can only be pulled off once per 
three-round match. Pressing the left and right 
triggers when your character’s health is low 
unleashes a pulverizing move that can force¬ 
fully turn the tide of battle. 

Sub-Zero’s fatal blow sees him wedge two 
ice axes into the sides of his opponent’s torso, 
then conjure a third ax that he plants into their 
skull, pulls down to their chest, and then spins 
their body overhead bringing it crashing into 
the ground. The first time I pulled off a fatal 
blow and Milton immediately followed suit, I 


More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

T he rolling hills topped 
with cypress trees are a 
Tuscan travel book cli¬ 
che. So are the country 
manors and age-old villages that 
seem to sprout from nowhere on 
bumpy, romantic back roads. 

Whatever it is — maybe it’s all 
the pecorino and wine — a road 
trip through central Italy is still 
hard to top even if it is unorigi¬ 
nal. 

About a decade ago, we 
rambled through many of the 
villages on a childless Tuscan 
adventure, departing for home 
with delusions of giving it up to 
tend vines. But would it be the 
same with two young “are we 
there yet” kids in the backseat? 
For school spring break, we de¬ 
cided to find out, heading south 
from Stuttgart for a tiny olive 
tree farm where they make their 
own oil, about 40 miles south of 
Florence. 

When traveling in Tuscany, the 
so-called “agriturismo” concept 
which offers accommodations on 
a working farm is the way to go 
rather than hotel jumping. The 
farms serve as a good home base, 
usually with your own kitchen. 

The biggest challenge is decid¬ 
ing what region to explore. There 
is the seaside town of Livorno 
with nearby Pisa and Lucca, a 
beautiful walled city with scores 
of piazzas, cathedrals and inter¬ 
esting side streets. Farther south 
are places like Montepulciano 
and Montalcino, good destina¬ 
tions for serious wine people. 

In Iano, we stayed at a place 
called Belmonte Vacanze, which 
had a classic Tuscan view of 
green hills in the distance and 
open space. The facility had a 
pool and horse riding for kids. 
Helicopter parenting impulses 
faded away here. Eager to 
explore some of the surround¬ 
ing towns, the biggest challenge 
was getting the kids off the farm, 
where they were content to 
wander. 

After some hectoring, we made 
a visit to the walled village of San 
Gimignano, a short drive from 
our farm. It is one of the most 
picturesque in Tuscany. Perched 
on a hill, the village got its name 
around 500 A.D., but the area 
was populated all the way back 
to the time of the Etruscans. It is 
best known for its 12th century 
towers built by wealthy families. 
Originally there were 72, but 
14 still stand among the piazzas 
and well-preserved buildings. 
Side street shops with all kinds 
of meats and cheeses were the 
place to stock up for dinner back 
on the farm. The town also is 
famous for its Vernaccia wine, 
a crisp white that has been pro¬ 
duced in the town for more than 
700 years. 

We made another day trip 
to the medieval city of Siena, 
famous for its Piazza del Campo, 
a big round area where visitors 
sprawl out on the ground to take 
in the view of the red town hall 
known as Palazzo Pubblico and 
its high tower. 

The Campo also is where the 
city’s best-known event happens. 
The Palio, a horse race between 
rival sections of the city, is held 
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San Gimignano is a small medieval village known for its towers, which date back to the 12th century, 
and Vernaccia, a white wine produced in the region. 




Lucca, a walled city in a hilly part of Tuscany, is a 
great place to shop and stroll. 


Siena is famous for its main square, Piazza del 
Campo, and the red town hall, Palazzo Pubblico. 



each summer in July and August. 
Thousands pack into the square 
to view the spectacle. 

Florence is the major attrac¬ 
tion in the area, but we took a 
pass. Driving the chaotic streets 
on a visit years ago was miser¬ 
able. And a visit during Easter 
season would mean mega pedes¬ 
trian congestion. 

While San Gimignano, Siena 
and Florence are on the Tuscan 
greatest hits tour, there are lots 
of lesser known but interesting 
villages off the beaten path that 
are fun to explore. We liked Volt- 
erra, which has all the Tuscan 
signature charm without the 
hordes. It also looks lived in, with 
real people going about their real 
lives. Peccioli, a minuscule place 
nearby, had a similar appeal. 

A bit farther afield was Mon- 
tetcatini Terme, a city about an 
hour and a half drive from our 
farm. The city’s old town can 
be accessed by cable car. It has 
all the Tuscan trimmings, but 
our main purpose was to visit a 
friend from Stuttgart who took a 
six-month sabbatical from work 
to test whether farm life was for 
him. 

We visited the isolated estate 
on top of a twisting road that 
looked out to the city below. Our 
friend said he toiled all day, 
planting and pruning the acres. 
The grounds were stunning, 
but a few weeks into the job, he 
had doubts. The isolation on the 
hilltop wasn’t so splendid, our 
friend said. 

The drive back to Iano wasn’t 
either. The GPS failed, over¬ 
whelmed by small-town round¬ 
abouts. Maps had to be pulled 
out and patience grew thin in the 
Tuscan night, which for the mo¬ 
ment felt a little less romantic. 

vandiver.iohn@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

The Florence area of Tuscany 
is about a three-hour drive for 
military personnel stationed at 
Vicenza and a short drive for 
those at Camp Darby near Livor¬ 
no. The area is about a 10-hour 
drive from Stuttgart, Germany. 
Various routes are possible. If 
stopping along the way for an 
overnight break, Verona is a 
good place. 

COSTS 

Lodging costs vary greatly, but 
deals can be found, especially 
slightly off season, such as spring 
and early autumn. For farm¬ 
house-style accommodations, 
www.agriturismo.it/en/ is the 
place to look. 

FOOD 

Whether it’s a larger city or 
small village, Tuscany is a 
culinary wonderland with vari¬ 
ous towns putting their own twist 
on pasta dishes, salamis and 
cheeses. 

INFORMATION 

Online: discovertuscany.com 

— John Vandiver 
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Modern Milan still has historic sites aplenty 



W hile much of Italy’s appeal is 
rooted in its relaxed pace and 
Old World feel, Milan — the 
nation’s second city and finan¬ 
cial capital — offers just the opposite. But 
travelers who make time for Milan find 
that this modern, industrious metropolis 
packs historic highlights as powerful as 
other Italian cities’. 

I’d start a first visit (well, any visit) at 
the heart of the city: Piazza del Duomo, 
which is dominated by Milan’s cathedral 
(the Duomo). It’s the third-largest church 
in Europe, after St. Peter’s in Rome and 
the Cathedral of Sevilla in Spain. To build 
it, the Milanesi used the most expensive 
stone they could find: pink marble. 

The facade is a commotion of Gothic 
features — pointed-arch windows, statues, 
little pinnacles and reliefs. Scholars count 
a thousand individual carvings — big 
and small — on the church exterior and 
another 2,000 sculptural elements inside. 
Once you step through the entrance, 
you’re struck by the immensity of the 
place. The soaring ceiling is supported by 
sequoia-size pillars. 

After touring the interior, you can climb 
the stairs — or take an elevator — to the 
marble-paved roof, 20 stories up, for the 
most memorable part of a Duomo visit. Up 
here, wandering through a fancy forest of 
spires, you’ll notice that the saint statues 
suddenly become more lifelike up close. 
Beyond the statues lies a stunning view: 
On a clear day you can see all the way to 
the Alps. A 15-foot-tall gilded statue of the 
Virgin Mary on the tallest spire overlooks 
it all. 

Back on the ground, one side of Piazza 
del Duomo is dominated by a grand arch 
— it marks the entrance to the Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele II, built as one of the 
first shopping malls in the world. Then 
as now, it was home to shops and cafes 


and lots of strolling locals. Today, you can 
linger among luxury stores such as Gucci, 
Louis Vuitton and Prada. 

Though it looks like it’s built of stone, 
the Galleria is actually a skeleton of iron 
beams faced with stone and topped with 
glass. When it was 
built (in around 
1870), it was the 
marvel of its day 
and proclaimed 
Milan as the most 
cultured city of a 
newly united Ital¬ 
ian nation. Later, 
the Galleria was 
the first building 
in Milan to have 
electric lighting. 

If you cut through the Galleria from the 
cathedral square, you’ll pop out at Piazza 
della Scala, home of the La Scala Opera 
House and Museum. Teatro alia Scala 
first opened its doors in 1778 and quickly 
established itself as one of the premier 
opera theaters in Europe. The stage is 
enormous, the acoustics are wonderful, 
and the talent has always been top-notch. 
Many of the greatest operas got their first 
performance here — Madame Butterfly, 
Nabucco, Turandot. Almost all of the 
great opera singers — from Caruso to 
Callas to Pavarotti — have sung here. But 
unless you have tickets to a performance, 
you’ll be limited to the adjacent museum. 
While the museum has an extensive col¬ 
lection sure to thrill opera buffs (original 
scores, Verdi’s top hat, Rossini’s eyeglass¬ 
es, Toscanini’s baton, Fettuccini’s pesto), 
the main reason to visit is the opportunity 
it offers (on most days) to peek into the 
actual theater. 

Milan’s most famous sight, The Last 
Supper, is away from the city center. 


Leonardo’s fragile fresco survives —just 
barely — inside the Church of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie, centuries after it was 
painted right onto the wall of what had 
been the church’s dining hall. (Deteriora¬ 
tion began within six years of its comple¬ 
tion, plus the church was bombed in 
World War II — but the wall holding The 
Last Supper remained standing.) Though 
today it’s in a humidity-regulated room 
that strictly limits the number of visitors, 
most of the original paint is gone. Still, 
visitors come from around the world to 
see what’s left of this remarkable work 
— reservations are mandatory, and should 
be booked three months in advance. 

Rick Steves (www.ricksteves.com) writes 
European travel guidebooks and hosts travel 
shows on public television and public radio. Email 
him at rick@ricksteves.com and follow his blog on 
Facebook. 
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Above: Milan’s massive Duomo. 

Top: Built around 1970, the Galleria 
Vittorio Emanuele II was one of the 
world’s first shopping malls. 



Rick Steves 


TOP TRAVEL PICKS 


European Night 
of Museums 

Late-night museum openings 
are highlights on the cultural 
agendas of many European cit¬ 
ies. While the dates often vary, 
there is one night of the year 
when venues from Lithuania to 
Luxembourg tempt visitors to 
stay out late and immerse them¬ 
selves in art and activities of all 
kinds. 

The European Night of Muse¬ 
ums has close to 4,000 museums 
across approximately 30 na¬ 
tions offering visitors free entry, 
music, lectures, illuminations 
and other engaging offerings. Up 
to two million visitors will likely 
turn out to see what’s up May 
18-19. Here’s just the tip of the 
iceberg: 

France: Paris leads the way 
with exceptional late openings, 
free admission and participa¬ 
tory events, many of which place 
students of art in leading roles, 
on the night of May 18. 

Things to check out might in¬ 
clude students performing works 
inspired by the paintings of the 
Louvre; an exhibition focusing 
on the post-impressionist avant- 
garde art trend of Les Nabis 
at the Musee du Luxembourg; 
dance performances in the gar¬ 
den of the Musee Picasso; or the 
chance to sketch a living model 
or take in an exhibition titled 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 


* 


“Black Models: from Gericault to 
Matisse” at the Musee d’Orsay. 

Online: tinyurl.com/y3o25e9o 

Germany: a sampling of the 
venues close to U.S. military 
communities offering free entry 
on May 19 includes the Archaeol¬ 
ogy and Senckenberg Museums 
in Frankfurt; the Pfalz Gallery 
in Kaiserslautern; the German 
National Museum, Documenta¬ 
tion Center of the Nazi Party 
Rally Grounds and the Toy 
Museum in Nuremberg; the 
Art Museum, Wuerttemberg 
State Museum, Mercedes-Benz 
Museum and Staatsgalerie in 
Stuttgart; and the Hessian Mu¬ 
seum for Art and Nature and the 
Women’s Museum in Wiesbaden. 
More venues online at 
icom-deutschland.de. 


Luxembourg: Some 40 muse¬ 
ums in the capital city and across 
the land offer free entry from 
10 a.m.-6 p.m. on May 18 and 
19. Guided tours and the chance 
to try one’s own hand at creat¬ 
ing art figure into the agenda. 
Online: museumsmile.lu/ 
evenements 

Infiorata in Noto, Italy 

The Italian term “Infiorata” 
refers to the arrangement of 
flower petals in pleasing designs 
on pavement to create an ephem¬ 
eral work of art. While modest 
iterations of this tradition take 
place throughout Italy, those of 
some communities could rightly 
be termed as masterpieces. 

An Infiorata held in particu¬ 
larly high regard is that of Noto 
in Sicily, a city famed for its 
Baroque architecture. On the 
third weekend of May each year, 
its beautiful Via Nicolai becomes 
an easel upon which dozens of 
artists work tirelessly to create a 
work on a set theme; the design 
in 2019 takes its inspiration from 
the motto “Sicilians in America.” 

The artists will begin lay¬ 
ing the petals at around 5 p.m. 
on May 17, and the public is 
welcome to watch them work. 
Throughout the weekend, the 
resulting rainbow carpet may be 
viewed. 

On May 19, a parade of march¬ 
ers in historical costumes gets 



Courtesy of itturista.info 

Infiorata displays take place 
throughout Italy through June. 

underway at 3 p.m. 

Other famous Infiorata yet to 
come include those tradition¬ 
ally organized on the occasion 
of the religious holiday known 
as Corpus Domini (June 23 this 
year). Genzano di Roma, Diano 
Marina, Brugnato, Pietra Ligure, 
Noale, Fucecchio, Scarperia and 
Spello are just some of the cities 
whose flower spectacles are held 
in particularly high regard. 
Online: tinyurl.com/yxzl8qbt 


Wine & culinary hiking 

Those who consider wine¬ 
drinking and hiking to be an 
optimum pairing can enjoy a day 
out in Esslingen, a welcoming 
town along the Neckar River just 
southeast of Stuttgart. 

On May 19, hikers can set off 
from either the town’s Frauen- 
kirche or the cellars at Weber- 
gasse 7 in Esslingen-Mettingen 
and make their way past six 
stands dotting the Schenkenberg. 
Local Swabian culinary offer¬ 
ings complement the region’s 
tasty wines. Hikers who have 
purchased a sampling of wine 
from each stand can claim a 
free tasting upon reaching their 
destination. From noon onward, 
live music at the cellars will add 
to the merry mood. 

Organizers note that either 
starting point can be easily 
reached by the local S-Bahn 
train. Online: tinyurl.com/ 
y5a5d31o 

Booked on the day or far from 
Stuttgart? Other spring events 
combining roaming through the 
vineyards and sampling include 
those in Herxheim am Berg May 
18-19, Heidelberg-Rohrbach and 
Winningen on May 19, Birk- 
weiler June 8-10, Ebersheim, 
Eibelstadt and Zell June 9 and 
Kappelrodeck June 16. More 
dates and places online at 
weinwanderung.net. 
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The Greek burger at American-owned-and-operated burger joint and bar Mr. B’s in Wetzlar, Germany, 
mixes the flavors of a freshly cooked burger and the tastes of a gyro, perfectly balanced with feta 
cheese, tzatziki sauce and bacon. It’s slightly messy, but doubly delicious. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Aaron Knowles 

Stars and Stripes 

D rop what you are doing, look at your 

calendar and plan a trip to a small town 
called Wetzlar, about an hour north of 
Wiesbaden. 

Your destination: Mr. B’s American burger joint. 
It is as simple as that, and you will not be disap¬ 
pointed. 

Mr. B’s is an American-owned-and-operated 
burger joint and bar, small enough for a fun dinner 
but big enough to take a group of friends to enjoy a 
tasty burger and an adult beverage. 

Mr. B’s offers eight burgers in total on their 
menu, and each one is as unique as the next. From 
the mango habanero burger to the Greek burger, 
each has a handmade beef patty that tastes like it 
was made fresh and brought straight to the grill. 

The mango habanero burger is a must-try. The 
spiciness from Mr. B’s special mango-habanero 
sauce balances the fresh veggies and bacon. The 
flavor is consistent and delicious throughout. 

The Greek burger sounds like a weird idea, but 
is a welcome explosion of tastes and flavor. Fresh 
tzatziki, feta cheese, arugula and bacon all mix 
together in each bite to bring you a mix of gyro and 
burger flavors. 

If you’re still hungry, I recommend the mac and 
cheese bites or the pickle chips. Both come with 
several dipping sauce choices that pair well with a 
mix of German and American flavors. 

Also, with your burger, you can choose either 
regular fries or sweet potato fries. 

Mr. B’s also offers vegetarian options, which 
include a mac and cheese patty and a black bean 
patty. 

The drink list is much longer than the food list, 
with choices ranging from lemonade to craft beers 
from around the world, frozen drinks, cappucinos 
and soft drinks. 

Mr. B’s prices are also worth the trip. Burgers 
cost from 6 euros (about $7) to around 11.50 euros. 
Add an extra euro if you want sweet potato fries. 
Drinks cost between 2 euros and 6 euros. 

knowles.aaron@stripes.com 
Twitter: @AKStripes 



Mr. B’s, located about an hour north of Wiesbaden, 
offers an American diner experience with the taste 
of a backyard barbecue. Patriotic decor rivals that 
of any family restaurant in the States. 


MR. B’S 

Location: Lahnstrasse 26, 35578 Wetzlar 
Hours: Tuesday and Wednesday 4 p.m.-9 p.m., 
Thursday 12 p.m.-9 p.m., Friday and Saturday 
12 p.m.-lO p.m., Sunday 12 p.m.-8 p.m., closed 
Monday. 

Prices: 2 euros to 11.50 euros 
Telephone: 06441 2103707 
Website: mr-bs.de 

— Aaron Knowles 


Keep grill clean for 
best summer results 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

Context is everything. I 
suspect that’s why some home 
cooks are less conscientious 
about cleaning their grills 
— it’s outside; everything is a 
little dirty outside! — than they 
are about, say, their ovens and 
stove tops. 

Really, you should be treat¬ 
ing your grill — especially the 
inside — as a sacred place and 
giving it the care and attention 
you would any major appliance. 

“My feeling is that the grill 
grates should be immaculate 
and the rest of the grill should 
be relatively clean at all times,” 
grilling guru Steven Raichlen 
writes in “The Barbecue 
Bible.” “Clean grates are es¬ 
sential for killer grill marks, 
and they help keep food from 
sticking.” 

His mantra: “Keep it hot, 
clean and lubricated.” Here’s 
how to do just that: 

1. Do a seasonal checkup. 
Before you turn anything on, 
give your grill the once-over. 
For a charcoal grill, Raichlen 
recommends scraping out the 
ash from the firebox. Also con¬ 
firm that the metal vents open 
and close, and lubricate them 
with WD-40 as necessary. 

For a gas grill, Raichlen 
says you should clean the drip 
pans if needed. Remove the 
grates and the baffle plates or 
Flavorizer bars that help direct 
grease away from the burner 
tubes. Then make sure noth¬ 
ing (spiders, spider webs, other 
organic material) is blocking 
the burner tubes. If flames 
don’t come out of all the holes 
in the tubes, you’ll need to clear 
the obstruction with something 
like a bent paper clip or thin 
wire. Make sure your igniter is 
working and you hear a click 
and see a spark. 

2. Turn on the heat. “Pre¬ 
heating is a must, and it also 
is the first step in cleaning 
the grill,” says Elizabeth 
Karmel, the chef and author of 
GirlsattheGrill.com and four 
cookbooks. “Think of it as a 
sterilization process.” For a 
gas grill, turn the burners to 
high for 10 minutes; likewise, 
let your charcoal grill preheat 
with the lid on and vents open 
for 10 minutes. This will help 
burn off anything left over 
from your last grill session. 

3. Scrub the grate. Now 
that any residual food has been 
charred, it’s time to get rid of 
it. Karmel suggests scrubbing 
with a ball of crumpled foil 
(about the size of a navel or¬ 
ange) held in a pair of long-han¬ 
dled tongs. That’s an especially 
good option for people worried 
about stray bristles from wire 
brushes, but if you have a metal 
brush you trust, use it. 

4. Oil the grate (or the 
food). This is a combined 
cleaning and prep step, and it’s 
also a bit contentious. Many 
grilling experts recommend 
oiling the grate before loading 


it up with food. Others argue 
that the oil residue can build up 
and actually cause food to stick. 

If you’re oiling the grates: 
With the grill on high heat, 
brush the grates with an oiled 
wad of paper towels held in a 
pair of tongs. Be sure you use 
an oil that can handle high 
heat. Raichlen says grapeseed 
and the cheaper canola are 
good bets. 

In her new book, “The Back¬ 
yard Fire Cookbook,” Linda 
Ly recommends Grate Chef 
Grill Wipes, which function 
similarly to oiled paper towels. 
She has a few other creative 
suggestions, including spearing 
a halved onion on a barbecue 
fork, misting it with high-heat 
cooking spray and using that to 
clean and oil the grates. 

In the other camp: Karmel 
is a strong advocate for oiling 
your food instead of the grates. 
By brushing a thin coat of olive 
oil on the food before placing it 
on a clean cooking grate, you’ll 
create a barrier that prevents 
natural juices in the food from 
turning into steam and evapo¬ 
rating, which can cause the 
food to dry out before it’s done. 

5. Repeat the heat. After 
you’re done cooking, Karmel 
says you should follow the same 
process as when you fired up 
the grill. Preheat for about 10 
minutes and then scrub. To 
intensify the heat on a charcoal 
grill, America’s Test Kitchen 
says you can place an over¬ 
turned disposable roasting pan 
on the grates. 

6. Other maintenance. If you 

have a charcoal grill, remove 
the ashes after they have 
cooled for a day or two. After 
the ashes have been moved to 
a metal container away from 
combustible materials, mixed 
with water and cooled for 
several more days, they can be 
disposed of in your trash (in 
foil for extra security). If you 
used charcoal without addi¬ 
tives, consider using the ash in 
the garden or compost pile. 

For gas grills, pay attention 
to the drip pans. “Martha Stew¬ 
art’s Grilling” says to clean out 
the larger drip pan that catches 
food at least monthly, and 
replace the smaller disposable 
pan that catches grease when 
it’s half full. 

“Once a year, clean the inside 
of the grill with warm, soapy 
water — no abrasives,” Karmel 
says. “Make sure you rinse the 
grill well and let it preheat with 
all burners on HIGH for 30 
to 40 minutes to burn off any 
residue.” If you have a charcoal 
grill, you can take this advice 
from “Martha Stewart’s Grill¬ 
ing”: After washing with dish¬ 
washing liquid, warm water 
and a sponge, take apart the 
grill, rinse it with a garden hose 
and let all the parts dry in the 
sun before reassembling. If you 
tend to only grill in the warmer 
weather, it makes sense to do 
this big clean at the end of your 
season, so that your work will 
be even easier next year. 
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Top: The setting sun throws light on a low fell west of Burnsall in the Yorkshire Dales. 
Above: A high Yorkshire fell rises behind the River Wharfe and the five-arch bridge, a 
well-known landmark in Burnsall. 


By Dave Hage 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

F or Americans who fell in love 
with the England of buttered 
scones and Agatha Christie, a 
visit today can be jarring. London 
has become a city of vaping millennials 
and unfortunate skyscrapers, while even 
provincial capitals such as York have em¬ 
braced Colonel Sanders and BabyGap. 

It’s a better place, on balance, than 
when my wife and I lived there 35 years 
ago — more vibrant and open-minded. 

Yet even so, one sometimes yearns for the 
postcard version, the England of tea and 
tweeds. 

And so we found ourselves one foggy 
night in the North Yorkshire village of 
Kettlewell, sipping a pint of Tetley’s at the 
King’s Head pub and drying our boots 
before a Tudor fireplace as wide as a two- 
car garage. 

We had come to the Yorkshire Dales for 
a quintessential English holiday — walk¬ 
ing — in a quintessential^ English locale. 
North Yorkshire is a place of breathtak¬ 
ing beauty, a landscape of deep, winding 
river valleys and high rolling fells — the 
green hillsides so steep that even horses 
step carefully, the crests so high that their 
rounded tops disappear into wisps of fog. 
It’s the most beautiful place in England, 
for my money, and one of the prettiest 
spots on Earth. 

It’s also a place of great continuity, 
where sheep have grazed the same mead¬ 
ows for 300 years and an inn can stay in 
the same family for four generations. 

If the American West is the landscape 
of opportunity — the unknown around 
every corner — then Yorkshire is the 
landscape of history, a place that wraps 
you in tradition and enfolds you in com¬ 
forting familiarity. 


Because we wanted to see several towns 
in just a few days, we chose a “sherpa” 
travel service. They give you a walking 
itinerary, book your accommodations and 
then ferry your luggage from one inn to 
the next while you are out testing your¬ 
self against nature. Our package called 
for three days of hiking, about 11 miles a 
day, along the beautiful valley known as 
Wharfedale. (The word “dale” is derived 
from Old English and Norse words for 
“valley.”) 


Photos by Dave Hage, Star Tribune (Minneapolis)/TNS 


Thus on Day 2, fortified by an English 
breakfast of poached eggs, broiled tomato, 
bacon, beans, smoked salmon, black pud¬ 
ding, tea, coffee, sausages and toast with 
marmalade, we set out from Kettlewell to 
ascend Yew Cogar Scar, a high, wooded 
fell that rises just east of town. Mist 
shrouded the valley as we set out, lending 
the woods a hint of mystery and coating 
every mossy rock with a dripping wet that 
put us in mind of woodland fairies and 
Tolkien’s Frodo Baggins. 


About halfway up the hillside we 
stopped in a tiny bower to catch our 
breath. We took swigs from the water 
bottle and tightened our bootlaces, both of 
us silently thinking: “Nine more hours of 
this?” 

But the summit rewarded our exertions. 
The fog had cleared so that, looking west, 
we could see clear across the valley of 
the River Wharfe to the vast hillside on 
the far side, its green meadows quilted 
by gray stone walls and dotted with white 
sheep. Turning east, we could see our 
path zigzagging down a long hillside of 
rusty bracken and descending into Lit- 
tondale, a valley of stone-built villages and 
Norman churches. 

After an easy descent, we made our 
way into Arncliffe (from the Norse for 
Eagle’s Cliff), a tiny village straight out of 
Emily Bronte. Though it consists of little 
more than a modest green, a church and a 
clutch of fieldstone houses, it is home to a 
well known 18th-century pub, the Fal¬ 
con. At tiny tables around a coal fire, we 
refueled with a Ploughman’s Lunch and 
cauliflower soup while the barman and 
his aunt debated Brexit. 

By midafternoon we had gained the 
summit of a second fell, this one more 
windswept and lonely. Although York¬ 
shire’s valley bottoms are green and 
friendly, the fell tops can be desolate 
— places where you have only the sheep 
for company, and sometimes even they 
desert you. After a three-hour hike along 
the ridgeline we arrived at the head of 
a dramatic, boulder-strewn ravine that 
descended steeply to the lip of Malham 
Cove, a spectacular limestone gorge that 
climbs 260 feet from the valley floor. 

From there, a footpath led into the vil¬ 
lage of Malham and our accommodation 
for the night, Beck Hall, an elegant 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 
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18th-century stone cottage with 
king-size bathtubs and a sign that 
read: “Dogs and muddy boots 
welcome.” 

One test of a good vacation 
is the question: Would we do it 
again? If that means heading 
back to Yorkshire for more hik¬ 
ing, we would do it in a minute. 

If that means using a sherpa ser¬ 
vice, the answer is not so clear. 

On balance we were happy 
with the company we chose, 
Contours Walking Holidays. The 
itinerary was well designed, 
including some of the Dales’ 
most picturesque sights, and the 
accommodations, except for one 
rather drab B&B, were beautiful 
and comfortable. 

If we had a nagging complaint, 
it was with the daily sheet of 
hiking instructions. Each day’s 
packet came with a page or two 
of detailed directions (“There 
is a clear path to follow marked 
by obvious stiles, toward the 
left-hand side of the limestone 
outcrop on the horizon”). Except 
that the grassy paths weren’t 
always clear, the stiles weren’t 
always obvious, and distant 
landmarks could be decidedly 
ambiguous. 

More than once we found our¬ 
selves at the edge of a meadow, 
utterly flummoxed about how to 
cross it and quite unsure whether 
our destination was just around 
the corner or another four hours 
away. After the first day, my wife 
downloaded an Ordinance Sur¬ 
vey app onto her iPhone, which 
proved invaluable at moments of 
doubt. 

Then, too, budget-minded trav¬ 
elers should consider the cost. 

We paid about $900 for a package 
that included four nights’ accom¬ 
modation, with breakfasts so 
hearty they doubled for lunch, as 
well as a packet of maps, a use¬ 
ful introduction to hiking in the 
Dales and the luggage transfers. 

It’s true that hiring an expert 
can bring peace of mind. On the 
other hand, if you have some 
familiarity with Yorkshire, you 
could save money by booking 
your own accommodations, map¬ 
ping your own walks and using 
one town as a base for day hikes. 

Tiny Malham (population 
238) is a popular hiking destina¬ 
tion because of nearby scenic 
features such as Malham Cove 
and Gordale Scar. It lies at the 
confluence of several excellent 
footpaths and has several inns as 
well as a working smithy where 
the blacksmith gives demonstra¬ 
tions and sells her wares. Nearby 
Grassington, the metropolis of 
the region with a population of 
1,100, has hotels, provisioners, 
hiking outfitters, gift shops and 
innumerable teashops lining a 
pretty village green. 

One afternoon outside Grass¬ 
ington, hopelessly lost near a 
beautiful limestone ravine called 
Conistone Dib, we encountered 
an English couple who were 
happy to give us directions. We 
fell in with them on the trail 
for a couple of miles and they 
explained that they had been 
coming to Yorkshire every year 
for more than a decade. My first 
thought: Every year? Wouldn’t it 
get boring? 

By the time our third day’s 
hike was finished and we were 
packing for home, that skepti¬ 
cism had been swept aside by a 
deep infatuation with the Dales. 
Would I do it again? I’d go back 
tomorrow. 
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WEEKEND: QUICK TRIPS 


Hang out, eat fish with the cool cats 

Ojima Island a sunny, social place to enjoy Okinawa-style tempura 

ON THE QT 


By Aya Ichihashi 

Stars and Stripes 

E very local on Okinawa has a “go-to” 
tempura place when a craving for 
Okinawa-style tempura strikes. 
Where is my go-to shop? On 
Ojima island! 

Ojima is about an hour drive from Camp 
Foster. It only takes about 45 minutes to 
walk the entire mile-wide island. Ojima is 
popular for scuba-diving beginners, dragon 
boat races and, most of all, tempura. 

I usually park my car near the bridge or 
the athletic park to walk around the island, 
so I can eat a delicious snack while making 
more room for the next tempura stop. 

There are three shops on Ojima: Nakamo- 
to Tempura, Oshiro Tempura and Teruchan 
Tempura. I visit all three because each has 
its specialty. 

My first stop is Teruchan Tempura across 
the street from the athletic field for fish 
tempura and squid tempura because their 
batter has garlic powder and black pepper. 
Other available items are mozuku seaweed, 
shrimp, sausage, green beans, sweet potato 
and mixed vegetables. 

If you prefer orthodox Okinawa tempura, 
try Nakamoto and Oshiro tempura. By the 
way, each tempura is 60 yen, and I recom¬ 
mend sampling each kind to see which one 
is your most favorite. 

Ojima is also famous for its cats. While 
waiting on my order, I am often surrounded 
by cute furballs, the local strays. Their 
clipped ears tell you that most of them have 
been spayed or neutered by the animal 
rescue group. 

Most Ojima cats are people friendly and 
will come close for freshly fried tempura 
from my hand. Tempura is not healthy for 
cats, so I tend to give them a tiny piece of 
fish or squid without the batter. 

My next stop is Nakamoto Tempura, right 
in front of the bridge. Nakamoto is always 
packed with tourists and locals. I usually get 
fried bread coated with brown sugar (125 
yen, or $1.10) and hash browns (65 yen, or 
55 cents) for my kids. The fish, squid, sweet 
potato and mozuku seaweed tempura are 
fantastic, too. Nakamoto sometimes uses 
tuna for its fish tempura, and it tastes much 
better than white fish. 

My last stop is Oshiro Tempura on the 
east side of the island for sweet potato tem¬ 
pura because it is absolutely fantastic. The 
sweet potato is tender and steamy, and salty 
butter makes it even tastier. Oshiro is also 
quite popular with tourists and locals, so 
expect a long line. 

Locals enjoy splashing in the water at Ou 
Beach next to the bridge during the summer 
season and cooling down by eating shaved 
ice from a nearby parlor for 200 yen or so. 

On sunny days, I often spot a local woman 
hanging squid on rope to make squid jerky. 

I enjoy visiting in early May to see locals 



DIRECTIONS 

From Camp Foster, take express¬ 
way from Kitanakagusuku IC, then 
exit at Nishihara Junction (350 yen). 
Stay on the highway to the Haebaru 
Minami exit. After exiting, drive 1 
mile, then turn left onto Route 507. 
Proceed to the Gushichan inter¬ 
section, then turn left onto Route 
331. Stay 331 to the Ou Entrance 
intersection. 

TIMES 

Nakamoto Tempura is open daily, 10 
a.m. to 6:30 p.m.; Oshiro Tempura 
is open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., closed on 
Mondays; Teruchan Tempura is 
opens 11:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., closed on 
Mondays. 

FOOD 

Ojima is famous for fresh deep- 
fried Okinawa tempura and shaved 


Photos by Aya IcHiHASHi/Stars and Stripes available. 

Ou Beach on Ojima Island is popular with local children in the summertime. 


INFORMATION 

Yen only. Public restrooms are 

— Aya Ichihashi 


Taste the difference 

What is the difference between Oki¬ 
nawa tempura and Japanese tempura? 

Mainland Japan tempura is usu¬ 
ally accompanied by rice, miso soup, 
sashimi and served as a fancy meal. 
Okinawa tempura, however, is often 
eaten as a snack. 

The recipe is different as well. 
Mainland tempura’s batter is lighter 
and crispier; Okinawa tempura batter 
is much thicker and usually contains 
more eggs, baking powder, salt and 
dashi stock powder. 

Okinawa tempura is usually pre-sea- 
soned, so it is ready to eat as soon as 
they hand you the freshly fried piece at 
the shop. 

— Aya Ichihashi 


practicing for the dragon boat race held on 
May 4 in the lunar calendar (June 6 this 
year). 

A glass-bottom boat ride is available from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. from the port. It’s about a 
30-minute ride, and the fare is 1,500 yen for 
adults and 750 yen for children. 

ichihashi.aya@stripes.com 



Ojima’s stray cats usually can be spotted near 
tempura shops. 


Ojima is famous for tempura, 
cats and dragon boat races. 
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WEEKEND: FOOD & DINING 



Go Boogie Mexican Pub and Grill in Pyeongtaek, South Korea, 
offers a simple menu and cozy atmosphere. 



Go Boogie’s Red Chicken, Sweet Potato Quesadilla. 



After Hours: Korea 



The Hot Chicken Tacos from Go Boogie Mexican Pub and Grill in 
Pyeongtaek, South Korea. 


By Matt Keeler 

Stars and Stripes 

I n early March, after my 
family of five and I settled 
in for another two-year 
tour in Korea, I was invited 
out to a welcome dinner with 
coworkers. Since I was still unfa¬ 
miliar with the area, I elected to 
ride with a colleague to the lively 
locale, something I hadn’t seen 
yet in my short time in Pyeong¬ 
taek. 

The lights, sounds, mass 
amounts of people and pumping 
nightlife energy in this vibrant 
district instantly took me back 
to my early 20s, and I could 
only hope to return another day. 
Unfortunately, I had not a hint 
of a clue where I was or how to 
return. 

Recently, I got a craving for a 
taste of Mexican food, so I asked 
Alexa to find me options within 
Pyeongtaek. The first English 
result — Go Boogie Mexican Pub 
and Grill — caught my attention, 
and why wouldn’t it? 

Not knowing exactly where 
this pub was, I set the destina¬ 
tion in my phone, loaded the 
family into the car and rolled 
out for a local 7-mile adventure. 

I got excited as we approached 
our destination. I had found it! 
Pyeongtaek’s newest, hippest, 
happening entertainment dis¬ 
trict, Sosabeol, is an Instagram- 
mer’s dream. 

Inside this bubble of enter¬ 
tainment is Go Boogie, a warm 
and cozy Mexican pub and grill 
that is well-suited to the taste of 
Koreans. 

The menu couldn’t be any 
simpler. Three taco styles, four 
quesadillas and two fajitas cover 
your primary options with a few 
sides to fill any remaining void 
in your appetite. Sodas, cocktails 
and Korean beers are available, 
with the average mixed drink 
costing about 7,000 won (about 
$ 6 ). 

My personal selection was the 
Cajun Shrimp Tacos (two tacos 
for 8,000 won) served with a soft 
tortilla, seasoned shrimp, let¬ 
tuce, sour cream and shredded 
cheese on a hot stone plate. Even 
though this dish was not spicy, it 
was very balanced and a great 
option to start a fun evening. 

My wife ordered the Hot 
Chicken Tacos (two for 7,000 
won) and nearly burned a hole 
through her mouth. Served with 
a soft tortilla, seasoned chicken, 
sour cream, pico de gallo and 


GO BOOGIE 
MEXICAN PUB 
AND GRILL 

Location: Gyeonggi-do, 
Pyeongtaek-si, Bijeon- 
dong, 1107-1 KR or GPS 
36.999857,127.114339 
Hours: Open 5:30 p.m. to 2 
a.m.; closed Sundays 
Prices: Tacos are about 
7,000 won; quesadillas, 
15,000 won; fqjitas, 38,000 
won for 2-3 servings 
Dress: Casual 
Directions: A 2 Vi-mile 
taxi ride from Pyeongtaek 
Train Station, or AK Plaza. 
Taxi is recommended since 
finding a parking spot can 
be complicated and costly. 
Information: 010-8802-3648 
— Matt Keeler 


shredded cheese, this dish is 
great for fans of the local spicy 
Korean chicken. 

The kids each got a different 
quesadilla — Triple Mushroom 
(15,000 won), Red Chicken and 
Sweet Potato (16,000 won each). 

Each order is served with a 
four-piece quesadilla, a small 
salad and salsa to top the main 
entree with. 

The mushroom quesadilla was 
a cheesy pleasure to taste. The 
red chicken is not a description, 
it’s a warning. This spicy que¬ 


sadilla nearly had my teenage 
daughter in tears. I had to try it 
for myself, and the thought of it 
while writing this review makes 
me want it again. 

Each order is suitable for an 
individual, though we left with 
very few leftovers. Although we 
did not order any of the available 
fajitas (38,000 won), the couple 
next to us shared an order. Its 
portions were enough to serve 
2-3 people. 

A side order of french fries 
(6,000 won) is worth the price. 
They are perfectly seasoned and 
served in a large basket with 
ketchup. Place this in the center 
for everyone to share; there will 
be plenty to go around. 

If your evening calls for it, be 
sure to enjoy one of the many 
cold cocktails available. There 
are no diet beverage options of¬ 
fered besides water. 

The family and I really 
enjoyed this experience. The 
second-floor windows remained 
open while we ate, reminding us 
of how much was going on just 
outside. 

The street scene seeping into 
the restaurant, however, did 
not overpower the selection of 
American music being softly 
played in Go Boogie. 

If you are looking for a place to 
have fun, Sosabeol is where you 
want to go. It has something for 
everyone in a very compact area. 
Families, friends, singles and 
couples can all find something 
brilliant to do together. 

keeler.matthew@stripes.com 
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WEEKEND: LIFESTYLE 


Keeping 
the beat 

Breakout hip-hop reality 
show ‘The Rap of China’ 
seeks its next star in LA 



Photos by Carolyn Cole, Los Angeles Tiivies/TNS 


Contestants try out for “The Rap of China” in Los Angeles April 19. The show will soon travel to Australia and 
Malaysia, where auditions will be held to find musical talent. 



David Fung, of Alhambra, Calif., is interviewed April 19 
before competing for a spot on “The Rap of China.” 


By Wendy Lee and Alice Su 

Los Angeles Times 

X ingyu Li was excited. The 20-year-old chemis¬ 
try student traveled 120 miles from San Diego 
to downtown Los Angeles where he was about 
to do something he hadn’t done before: rap on 
the helipad of a skyscraper. 

Wearing glasses, a backpack and an oversized red 
sweatshirt, Li took to the stage decorated with black 
barrels emblazoned in gold with the words “RICH.” He 
awkwardly grabbed the mic from another contestant 
before launching into his 50-second patter in Chinese: 
Success will come sooner or later 
Music is my baby ... 

While I’m still young and ambitious 
I’ll chase my dream no matter what 
I work this hard, just to draw your attention. 

Li was among 50 people who had been invited to try 
out for the next season of “The Rap of China,” one of 
the country’s most popular reality TV shows. 

“In the U.S., it’s way harder. There are a lot of people 
who are trying to become a famous rap star,” said Li, 
a UC San Diego student who grew up in Guangzhou. 
“You still have a lot of room to become one of the great¬ 
est in Chinese.” 

When “The Rap of China” launched in 2017, it pushed 
rap music that was largely underground into the main¬ 
stream. Now, producers are turning to L.A. and other 
cities to find fresh talent at a time when the program 
appears to be losing some cachet at home. Following 
the global success of K-pop in South Korea, they are 
hoping to build an international audience for the show, 
which caters to Mandarin speakers and is available 


with a subscription to Chinese streaming platform 
iQIYI. 

“Over here, you are closer to hip-hop culture, so you 
are discovering something that is a little more pioneer¬ 
ing,” Chen Wei, executive producer of “The Rap of 
China,” said in Mandarin through a translator. “We 
really love to bring hip-hop rappers from here to China 
to have the talents communicate (and) collaborate with 
each other. Hopefully that will bring a newer energy.” 

The show, which is filming its third season, is ex¬ 
panding its search to Toronto and Seoul. It will contin¬ 
ue to have auditions in Australia and Malaysia, as well 
as Southern California. 

“The advantage is just to access global talent, espe¬ 
cially when you think about something like rap and 
hip-hop that is so much more mainstream and has a 
longer legacy in North America than it does in China,” 
said Connie Chan, a general partner at Menlo Park ven¬ 
ture capital firm Andreessen Horowitz. “The likelihood 
that you are going to chance upon great talent in L.A. is 
pretty high, actually.” 

The global push comes as “The Rap of China” has 
faced growing controversies and criticism from fans 
at home, where contes¬ 
tants have been increas¬ 
ingly fearful of offending 
government censors, 
analysts say. 

“The last season of 
‘The Rap of China’ did 
not do well because 
many people thought the 
Chinese rappers were 
appearing soft and not 
authentic,” said L.A.- 
based venture capitalist 
Michael Y. Chow, who 
invests in the media, 
tech and entertainment 
space. 

The raps at the L.A. 
audition were decid¬ 
edly milder and more 
apolitical than their U.S. counterparts — there was no 
critique of the police or the criminal justice system, or 
of government oppression. Instead, the raps were about 
topics censors would likely green light — the chal¬ 
lenges of finding friends as an international student or 
working on their music at home while others partied 
at night clubs. One rapper even complained about his 
mortgage. 

Chen said the topics some rappers focus on in the 
U.S. aren’t an issue in China. On his show, contestants 
are discouraged from talking about anything sexual or 
vulgar, which would run afoul of China’s strict govern¬ 
ment censorship rules. That oversight has restricted 
not just rap music, but also movies, apps and social 
media in the world’s most populous country. 


The mainstream rap artists in China “don’t dare 
express their anger,” said Xiaoqiang Shushu, a Cheng¬ 
du-based music commentator. “There are invisible big 
hands pressing on them.” 

“The Rap of China” skyrocketed to popularity in its 
first season, drawing 1.3 billion views in a little over a 
month. Rappers who were featured on the show went 
on to land record deals. Chinese youth began adopting 
the show’s sense of street fashion. 

“This show really catapulted that whole genre of 
music to go completely mainstream,” said Chan, with 
Andreessen Horowitz. 

“The Rap of China” provided a large platform for 
rap artists to showcase their work; but in return, artists 
have been careful about what they talk about in their 
lyrics. 

After the first season, former contestant PG One 
apologized for lewd lyrics, while rapper Kai, who com¬ 
peted on “The Rap of China,” was later pulled off of a 
different show. 

In the second season, rappers took pains to avoid of¬ 
fending censors. 

The show even changed its Chinese name in Season 
2, from “China Has Hip-Hop” to “China’s New Rap,” 
because hip-hop has become a sensitive topic in China, 
Shushu noted. 

Producers haven’t disclosed viewership figures for 
the last season. 

Chen declined to discuss the government’s role in the 
program, but said rap, like any art form, develops over 
time. 

He noted that U.S. rap artists have had their own 
conflicts with authorities. In the late 1980s, the F.B.I. 
sent a disapproving letter to the music distributor for 
Compton rap group N.W.A for the song “... tha Police,” 
which addresses racial profiling. N.W.A was seen as 
influential in using music to protest and shine a light on 
what was happening in African American communi¬ 
ties. 

“From Brooklyn all the way here in Compton it didn’t 
start perfect; it had some controversy, but it also devel¬ 
oped from the ground,” Chen said. 

Chow, the venture capitalist, doesn’t think there will 
be demand for censored Chinese rap globally, adding 
that hip-hop will remain a subculture in China due to 
restrictions on free expression. 

“Authenticity is critical, and when censorship limits 
or prohibits complete free expression then it’s deemed 
not genuine,” he said. 

But Li, the UC San Diego student at the L.A. audi¬ 
tions, said he accepts the content limitations. 

“If you want to be in this show, you have to obey the 
rules,” said Li, who goes by the stage name “Michelen.” 

He made it to the last round of the audition, but 
ultimately did not make the final cut. Still, Li says he’s 
determined to keep at it, to the chagrin of his mother. 

“She wants me to have a regular job and wants me to 
have food on the table,” Li said. 


In the U.S., it’s 
way harder. There 
are a lot of people 
who are trying to 
become a famous 
rap star. You still 
have a lot of room 
to become one 
of the greatest in 
Chinese.* 

Xingyu Li 

“The Rap of China" contestant 
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DJ Steve Aoki's comic book 'Neon Future' imagines a 
world where humans live in harmony with technology 


By David Fischer 

Associated Press 


9 


orget the dystopian future 
of science fiction stories, 
where Skynet endoskeletons 
stomp on dry human bones or 
people slumbering in fluid-filled 


pods serve as living batteries. 

Electronic music producer and DJ 
Steve Aoki imagines a future where hu¬ 
mans live in harmony with technology, 
and he’s sharing that vision in a new 
comic book series called “Neon Future.” 

Although science fiction narratives 
commonly depict cybernetic machines 
turning on their human masters, as in 
“The Terminator” or “The Matrix,” 


Aoki doesn’t buy it. 

“A general plot is that technology is 
destroying humanity,” Aoki said. “The 
robots are going to make us their slaves, 
or the human species is going to be 
exterminated by technology. But in this 
case, we are going to become augment¬ 
ed.... We use technology for the good. 

It’s a different kind of story.” 

“Neon Future” is set roughly 30 years 
from now in a United States that has 
outlawed advanced technology. A civil 
war is brewing between people who 
have integrated technology into their 
bodies and those who have not. The re¬ 
sistance movement, Neon Future, is led 
by a long-haired, bearded, Asian-Ameri- 
can man named Kita Sovee — an ana¬ 


gram of Steve Aoki. The series follows 
an anti-tech crusader who dies and is 
resurrected by a technology developed 
by Aoki’s character. 

“I believe that technology will merge 
with us,” Aoki said. “I believe that at the 
end of the day, we will all become the 
robots. We will become cyborg beings 
where we can have superhuman quali¬ 
ties with the technology.” 

The first issue, which debuted last 
year, sold out at stores. “Neon Future” is 
available online at comixology.com and 
comics.impacttheory.com. 

The stories are being written so that 
each six-issue arc will eventually be 
released as a graphic novel. 


Above: Steve Aoki takes a photo break during a signing of his new comic book series “Neon Future” this month in Miami. 


Anderson/AP 
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Singer’s voice lingers 

The Cranberries, still in mourning, return for the last time with In the End’ 


By Mark Kennedy 

Associated Press 

W hether there would be a 
final Cranberries album 
hinged on what was on a 
hard drive on the other 
side of the world. 

Last spring, the surviving members of 
the Irish band began combing through 
unfinished vocals that singer Dolores 
O’Riordan sent to Ireland before her 
death a few months before. 

What they had intrigued them, but 
they awaited with some anxiety the 
delivery of O’Riordan’s hard drive from 
her New York home. Relief came as soon 
as it was plugged in. Her urgent, power¬ 
ful voice was all over rudimentary songs 
she hadn’t gotten around to emailing. 

“It was just like winning the Lotto,” 
said Noel Hogan, the band’s lead guitar¬ 
ist and co-writer. “And that was it. We 
had the songs.” 

Like a parting gift, O’Riordan left 
enough strong vocals on the demos that 
the Cranberries were able to fashion 
them into their eighth and final album, 
“In the End,” released April 26. 

It’s an 11-track album with lyrics that 
explore personal turmoil over the Cran¬ 
berries’ melodic, driving Celtic alt-rock. 
One music executive gave Hogan the 
best compliment when it was finished: 
You’d never know all the members of the 
band weren’t in the same room. 

The band insisted the album be of the 
highest quality or they wouldn’t release 
it. “Before we went into the studio, we 
kind of set the bar saying, ‘OK; if it’s not 
good enough, it’s not going to make the 
cut,”’ said drummer Fergal Lawler. 

The Cranberries used demo vocals 
on past albums when a new song would 
excite O’Riordan and she would deliver 
a passionate demo version that she’d be 
unable to achieve later in a studio. This 
time, her vocals were especially strong. 

“When Dolores was doing the demos, 
she kind of gave that bit more and was 
really just feeling very emotional with 
these songs,” Lawler said. “The songs 
are about a period of her life that was 


‘Before we 
went into the 
studio, we kind 
of set the bar 
saying, “OK; 
if it’s not good 
enough, it’s not 
going to make 
the cut.’” 




bers, which also include Hogan’s bassist 
brother, Mike. The band worked on the 
songs with their longtime producer Ste¬ 
phen Street, everyone listening intensely 
as O’Riordan returned to life in their 
headphones. 

On other Cranberries albums, 
O’Riordan would come early to the 
recording studio and lay down guide 
vocals. She would then leave, letting the 
rest of the band do their parts because 
she disliked listening to songs over and 
over. In the evening, she’d return to 
record her vocal parts for real. 

“So in that respect it was kind of the 
same way we’d work,” said Lawler. “It’s 
just that in the evening time we’d be kind 
of waiting for her to come in and realize, 
‘Oh, she’s not going to come in.’ So that’s 
when it kind of hit you again.” 

After the first week of work on the 
songs, the band took the weekend off, 
and reflected on what they had done. 

“That’s when I thought, ‘This is actu¬ 
ally really going to work,”’ said Hogan. 
“We came back in on a Monday going, 
‘This is actually really, really good.’ ” 

“In the End” will be the last Cranber¬ 
ries album, the bandmates vow. They 
won’t look for another lead singer. They 
hope they’ve done her justice. And they 
hope fans like the last songs. 

“If there’s another place that she’s 
looking down from, that’s what she 
would really love the most: That those 
songs that she spent a lot of time working 
on and loved mean so much to so many 
other people,” said Hogan. 


AP 

Dolores O’Riordan left enough strong 
demo vocals before her death in 2018 
that the Cranberries were able to 
fashion them into their eighth and what 
they say will be their final album. 

quite difficult for her and she wanted to 
get that out and get it down on paper and 
move past it.” 

On Jan. 15, 2018, O’Riordan acciden¬ 
tally drowned in a bathtub after drink¬ 
ing in her London hotel room. She was 
46. Hogan said O’Riordan had turned a 
corner in her life in the years before her 
death, saying she had her bipolar condi¬ 
tion under control and had started a new 
romantic relationship. 

The songs on “In the End” mine a 




time of turmoil, with lyrics like “I won¬ 
der when I should give in” and “I feel 
the storm is coming in.” But they also 
celebrate love: “You are my everything” 
and “When I see your face / All of my 
worries dissipate.” (There’s also a now¬ 
heartbreaking reference to “a hotel in 
London.”) 

“Things were looking up. That’s what 
a lot of these songs are about,” Hogan 
said. “If she was still here today sitting 
with us, nobody would think anything 
else of it. You would just think, ‘These 
are songs about that period.’ But, obvi¬ 
ously, with everything that’s happened, 
it’s something we’ll be asked, I think, for 
a long, long time.” 

The Cranberries made a splash from 
the beginning of their career, when their 
1993 debut album — “Everybody Else 
Is Doing It, So Why Can’t We?” — sold 
millions of copies and produced the 
hit single “Linger.” Later hits included 
“Zombie” and “Dreams.” 

Hogan recalls first realizing how 
special O’Riordan’s voice was while 
recording “Linger.” Her soprano could 
suddenly drop and she somehow found 
an extra, breathy gear at the very top of 
her highest note, almost a yodel. 

“We’re all looking at each other in the 
room going, ‘Where did that come out 
from?’ Because she was so small and 
tiny — you didn’t expect that. And then 
she only grew from that point on. As the 
years went down, she just got better and 
better.” 

Recording the new album was an 
emotional time for the surviving mem¬ 


Cranberries 

guitarist 

Noel Hogan, left, 
and drummer 
Fergal Lawler 


Fergal Lawler 

Cranberries drummer, 
on the making of “In the End,” right 
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Bieber, Sheeran bid for song of summer 


By Mikael Wood 


Los Angeles Times 


Say hello to Jed Shieber, everyone, and get used to 
him: He’s sure to be here for a very long while. 

We speak, of course, of the bromantic union of 
Justin Bieber and Ed Sheeran, who after collaborat¬ 
ing behind the scenes on two recent pop smashes 
— Bieber’s “Love Yourself” in 2015 and Mqjor 
Lazer’s “Cold Water” in 2016 — have finally joined 
voices for “I Don’t Care,” a new collaborative single 
released May 9. 

For both stars, the song represents a return to 
the spotlight after some time away — time in which 
Shawn Mendes made himself a nice little sweet 
spot between Sheeran’s folky songwriter-isms and 
Bieber’s post-EDM balladry. But “I Don’t Care” is 
also clearly the duo’s stab at creating the song of the 
summer; it was designed to be played at barbecues 
and pool parties from now until September. Surren¬ 
der now: It most definitely will be. 

Clever as always, Sheeran wrote the tune — and 
let’s establish that this feels like Sheeran featuring 
Bieber, not the other way around — about feeling out 
of place at just such a gathering. 

“I’m at a party I don’t wanna be at,” Sheeran sings 
to open the song, before wondering if he “could 
sneak out the back.” Later, Bieber doubles down on 
his pal’s mild discomfort: “With all these people 
around, I’m crippled with anxiety,” he sings — a sur¬ 
prising admission for a pop song, if not for a pop star 
who’s been speaking about depression with uncom¬ 
mon candor on social media of late. 

Not to worry. Soon enough, Jed Shieber’s lady 
swoops in to reassure our heroes that they can deal 
with the bad nights. “You’re making me feel like I’m 
loved by somebody,” they sing, their voices intei 
twined as tenderly as can be. 

Musically, “I Don’t Care” is a virtual redo of 
Sheeran’s once-inescapable “ShaDe of You.” wi' 


rapid-fire vocals in the verses and a vaguely tropical 
beat that keeps the song light on its feet — crucial for 
a track as heavily strategized as this one. 

Two years ago, when Sheeran released “Shape of 
You,” he was using that kind of groove to show he 
was more than a soft-hearted acoustic troubadour. 

(It worked.) Now, amid the Latin-pop explosion that 
“Despacito” set off, “I Don’t Care” — which Sheeran 
and Bieber recorded with the Top 40 wizards Max 
Martin and Shellback — demonstrates Sheeran’s 
determination to remain at the very top of the pop 
charts. 


The Get Up Kids 

Problems (Polyvinyl Record Co.) 

The Get Up Kids work 
through a lot of issues on 
“Problems” — the indie 
rockers’ first new album 
in eight years — includ¬ 
ing their concerns about 
repeating themselves. 

The opener, “Satellite,” 
about dealing with loneli¬ 
ness, sets the stage for the rest of the album. It starts 
with the focus on Matt Pryor’s distinctive vocals, part 
of the band’s contemplative side that it has explored 
in recent years. Then, the switch is flipped and James 
Suptic’s guitars roar as they did on the band’s influen¬ 
tial “Four Minute Mile” more than two decades ago. 

It’s the combination of raw, emotional lyrics and the 
raucous guitars and bashing drums that made The Get 
Up Kids the inspiration of a generation of bands, includ¬ 
ing many in the Long Island scene of the early aughts. 

However, “Problems” isn’t a throwback album. The 
band is simply using some of its older sound to mix with 
other influences as its lyrics continue to mature. As 
catchy as the romping “Fairweather Friends” sounds, 
it’s The Cure-like, floating keyboard riffs from James 
Dewees that take the song to the next level. On “Brake¬ 
lines,” the energy flowing from the bouncing bass line 
of Rob Pope and the gang vocals is infectious. “Lou 
Barlow,” which uses a chance encounter with the co¬ 
founder of Sebadoh and Dinosaur Jr. as the jumping-off 
point for wondering how to keep a relationship going 
when everyone keeps changing, incorporates a bit of 
his lo-fi aesthetic into The Get Up Kids’ frenetic sound. 

Change, after all, is a good thing. The piano ballad 
“Your Ghost Is Gone,” with Pryor’s poignant delivery, 
shows how much The Get Up Kids have grown. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 


Mac DeMarco 

Here Comes the Cowboy 
(Mac’s Record Label) 

For a musician who rose 
to fame quickly — and 
somewhat unexpectedly 
considering his niche indie 
roots — it’s natural that 
Mac DeMarco may feel 
some reluctance when 
diving full force into the 
limelight. This reticence is palpable on “Nobody,” 
DeMarco’s first single off “Here Comes the Cowboy.” 

“Another creature / Whose lost its vision” DeMarco 
sings of himself. “There’s no turning back / To nobody.” 

“Here Comes the Cowboy,” DeMarco’s fourth full- 
length album, carries a tone of melancholy mixed with 
hesitancy as DeMarco seemingly has one foot ahead of 
him and one in the past. 

Throughout the record, DeMarco employs his 
lazy-rock style intermixed with lo-fi effects, yet adds a 
Western tinge to reflect the album’s cowboy motif. The 
cowboy theme perhaps alludes to the way DeMarco 
feels isolated. 

In “Preoccupied,” he laments about a world with 
“no conversation” — one where people have opened up 
their minds, but “filled it with (expletive).” In “Finally 
Alone,” a cowboy desperate to get away takes a flight to 
Spain. “Honey, you’re finally alone.” 

DeMarco delivers an album true to his style, yet not 
afraid to experiment. “Choo Choo” and the latter half 
of the 7-minute track “Baby Bye Bye” feature a funkier 
DeMarco than his typical slow jam aesthetic, while 
“Little Dogs March” gives more of what you’d expect. 

The Canadian artist might feel like “another creature 
who’s lost its vision,” but on “Here Comes the Cowboy,” 
his vision is perfectly intact. 

— Ragan Clark 
Associated Press 


Ordinary Elephant 

Honest (Berkalin Records) 

A remarkable new album 
by a husband-and-wife duo 
who quit their jobs to go all 
in on their music is full of 
elegant contradictions that 
somehow converge into 
one of the best Americana 
albums of the year. 

“Honest” was funded 
with a Kickstarter campaign, according to the liner 
notes. That’s not something you often see with music 
this polished and authentic. 

The contradictions begin with the band name, which 
sounds like a ’90s jangle-pop band that never broke 
through. If that’s your expectation, prepare to be sur¬ 
prised. 

The album’s understated elegance is built around 
the lead vocals of Crystal Hariu-Damore, who finds 
the sweet spot between world-weary and intense. It’s a 
trick you might expect from some of the world’s great 
singers, but on a Kickstarter-funded effort, it’s a revela¬ 
tion. 

Then come the harmonies of her husband, Pete 
Damore, which are both carefully studied and easygo¬ 
ing. He dedicates his singing to complementing hers. 
Perhaps most importantly, he knows when not to sing. 

Lyrically, every song here has heft. The writing is 
visual and moving throughout. There’s the artfully 
political “If I Am Being Honest,” which wrestles with 
a violent world with genuine anguish but never seems 
preachy. And one of the sweetest songs is the closer 
“Hope to Be That Happy,” a moving homage to an el¬ 
derly woman that embeds its tribute in tender imagery. 

“Honest” is extraordinary from start to finish in that 
way. It’s a dazzling album with no false notes. 

— Scott Stroud 
Associated Press 
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'Suck at Something' defends mediocrity 


By Angela Haupt 

Special to The Washington Post 

I f you’re going to write a book about 
sucking, you need to be qualified. A 
unique area of specialty, but Karen 
Rinaldi — by all accounts a suc¬ 
cessful writer and publisher — is well- 
suited. She’s a passionate surfer whose 
skills, which are not expected to improve 
significantly, might generously be called 
“mediocre.” 

“I’m not in that honeymoon period of 
surfing when I’m trying it out, seeing if 
I’ll get the hang of it, romancing it,” she 
writes in her new book, “(It’s Great to) 
Suck at Something.” “By any objective 
measure, it’s a big part of my life, and has 
been for a while.... And — I still suck at 
surfing. But I love it. I think, in its way, it 
loves me back.” 

That total, nonsensical dedication is 
key to Rinaldi’s campaign to get us to try 
something new — something that won’t 
make us more productive, pull in the big 
bucks or prompt anyone to marvel at our 
prowess. “Suck at Something” is a call to 
unleash the unexpected bliss that occurs 


when we “really, really struggle to do 
something unremarkable, uncelebrated 
and without much to show for it.” It’s a 
testament to perseverance without the 
pressure of perfec¬ 
tion, to celebrating 
our failed efforts and 
becoming comfortable 
with discomfort. 

Of course, we all 
already suck at some¬ 
thing; to think other¬ 
wise, Rinaldi helpfully 
advises, is “delusional.” 
But unless we re¬ 
ally care about that 
something, it doesn’t count here. Rinaldi 
is championing the continued pursuit of a 
hobby that we might improve at over time, 
but will never truly shine at. 

Rinaldi is an inspiring case study: She 
started surfing when she was 40 and, 
quickly taken with the sport, began ar¬ 
ranging her middle-aged life around it. 
She’s surfed eight months of the year for 
nearly two decades and wiped out her 
savings to buy land in Costa Rica, sight 
unseen, for better proximity to the ocean. 


Five years in, she caught her first wave. 
Yes, for real. Lower that eyebrow — she 
loves it. 

“Suck at Something” is an expansion 
of a viral op-ed that Rinaldi wrote for 
the New York Times in 2018. Hundreds 
of readers responded that they, too, had 
discovered the joy of sucking: the run¬ 
ner who’s mediocre on a good day; the 
bagpiper who lacks talent but makes up 
for it in gusto because “a girl’s gotta rock.” 
The weekend golfer whose golf score is 
what his bowling score should be, and vice 
versa. 

Such stories are rare, which is why 
Rinaldi’s book feels more like a movement 
than just another self-help guide. Most 
of us would rather tell stories about our 
triumphs than our failures (unless there’s 
a comedic spin); look no further than 
Instagram to confirm that the humblebrag 
is a national pastime. Even Rinaldi says 
she allowed her colleagues to assume she 
was decent at her beloved hobby until, 
well, her op-ed. Why? Because we live in 
a “era of aspirational psychosis,” working 
longer and harder in pursuit of a calcu¬ 
lated end-goal. Instead of accepting that 


it’s OK to be inadequate at something, we 
ignore whatever that thing is, brushing it 
aside and, in turn, diminishing our lives. 
We suck at allowing ourselves to suck. 

While talent is clearly useful, it’s hard 
to argue with Rinaldi’s logic that there’s 
more to life than usefulness. Sucking “has 
a bad rap. It’s a reputation thing,” she 
writes. “There’s nothing inherently un¬ 
pleasant about being substandard at some¬ 
thing. ... It’s just that our culture maligns 
and mocks ineptitude.” 

“Suck at Something” reads like a mem¬ 
oir, with a colorful, action-packed plot. 

Revelations are interspersed with 
expert commentary on the science and 
philosophy around sucking. 

The science is nice, but Rinaldi sells 
the story with her charm and wit. She’s 
the relatable everywoman. The book is 
lighthearted but intimately introspective; 
the overarching message is empowering 
without being cheesy. 

By the time she’s upright on her board, 
riding just one glorious wave, it feels like 
a battle cry: Suck without shame! Let’s re¬ 
claim sucking! Try new things; you don’t 
have to be good at them. 


SUCK 

Vf 

SOMETHING 



'Black Mountain' 

Laird Barron 

Barron introduced former 
mob enforcer Isaiah Coleridge 
in “Blood Standard.” At the start 
of that book, Coleridge appeared 
to be a predatory machine; but 
by its conclusion, he vowed that 
from then on he would kill only 
those who have it coming. 

“Black Mountain” finds 
Coleridge working as a private 
investigator in upstate New 
York. There, the local mob boss 
hires him to find out who bru¬ 
tally killed two organized crime 
strong arms — and why. 

Coleridge learns that many 
other victims have been mur¬ 
dered in a similar fashion. Soon, 
his suspicions focus on another 
retired hitman, a mysterious psy¬ 
chopath known as the Croatoan. 

The case proves to be far from 
straightforward. The Croatoan 
would be an old man now. Is he 
even still alive? Could he be kill¬ 
ing with the help of an assistant? 
Could the murders be the work 
of a copycat? Before long, it gets 
murkier with tendrils leading to 
a beautiful woman from a power¬ 
ful family, her unscrupulous 
father, a team of mercenaries, a 
multinational corporation and a 
government cover-up. 

— Bruce DeSilva/AP 


'From Scratch’ 

Tembi Locke 

Not interested in yet another 
memoir of moving to Italy, dis¬ 
covering great food and falling 
crazy in love with the man of 
your dreams? Me neither. But 
don’t let that stop you from pick¬ 
ing up this book. 

Locke is a black American 
actress forging a career in Hol¬ 
lywood. She meets Saro, a Sicil¬ 
ian chef, when she’s 20. Their 
interracial, intercultural rela¬ 
tionship is shocking enough that 
his parents boycott the wedding. 
Then Saro is diagnosed with a 
rare cancer and dies early in the 
narrative. 

Readers observe Locke at¬ 
tempting to work through her 
paralyzing grief while caring for 
a young daughter, Zoela, and pro¬ 
viding them with a stable home 
in Los Angeles. They spend 
summers in Sicily where Zoela 
thrives and Locke gets to know 
her late husband’s family. 

The writing in “From Scratch” 
is sublime. Locke, in her liter¬ 
ary debut, allows her readers to 
revel in the sensory experiences 
of Sicily. She offers a peek into 
her deeply satisfying relationship 
with her daughter, her husband 
and their family. 

— Kim Curtis/AP 


'If She Wakes’ 

Michael Koryta 

As Hammel College student 
Tara Beckley drives a visiting 
professor to deliver a speech, 
a horrific car accident kills the 
professor and leaves Tara in a 
coma. 

The college hires insurance 
investigator Abby Kaplan to look 
into the collision to avoid any 
lawsuits. But Abby is a former 
stunt driver with an encyclopedic 
knowledge of accidents, having 
recently been in a high-pro¬ 
file collision that resulted in a 
fatality. It soon becomes clear 
that this accident could not have 
happened as the police reports 
stated. Soon, more deaths linked 
to the incident occur. 

While “If She Wakes” is a 
standalone thriller, Koryta 
brings back, in a way, broth¬ 
ers Jack and Patrick Blackwell, 
professional killers who first 
appeared in 2014’s “Those Who 
Wish Me Dead.” While the broth¬ 
ers are now dead, their legacy 
looms large, especially in the 
form of Dax Blackwell, a teenage 
assassin who is more violent than 
his father or uncle. 

Believable twists propel the 
tense “If She Wakes” as it moves 
to a surprising finale. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


'The Thin Edge’ 

Pe ggy Townsend 

Townsend delivers an 
outstanding second novel about 
investigative reporter Aloa Snow. 

Aloa lost her job at the Los An¬ 
geles Times after she invented a 
source for a story on Vietnamese 
nail salon workers. Now living in 
San Francisco and barely getting 
by, her salvation has come in the 
form of Novo, an independent 
newsroom. Her last story has 
helped get her career somewhat 
on track. 

Aloa’s latest story melds 
her personal and professional 
life. The estranged son of her 
friend Tick has been accused of 
murdering Corrine Davenport, 
the wife of former FBI agent 
Christian Davenport who is now 
a paraplegic following an auto¬ 
mobile accident. Burns Hamlin 
had been having an affair with 
Corrine and was in the area 
when Corrine was killed. 

Aloa’s investigation leads to 
a homeless camp from which 
four people have been murdered 
and to the cultish Church of the 
Sacrificial Lamb. 

“The Thin Edge” moves at a 
quick pace with a minimum of 
violence as Townsend focuses on 
character development. 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 


'No Walls and the 
Recurring Dream’ 

Ani DiFranco 

Those familiar with the work 
of DiFranco — a Grammy Award 
winner who founded her own 
record label and has a career 
spanning 20 albums — know she 
is not one to shy away from her 
opinions. 

It is not uncommon when 
listening to her work to hear a 
verse that speaks out against 
patriarchy, the death penalty or 
the government’s imperialism. 

So it comes as no surprise that in 
her memoir, DiFranco does not 
hold back. 

In her unapologetic, steadfast 
memoir, DiFranco discusses how 
she got to where she is — from 
creating her first record to meet¬ 
ing Prince and recording in his 
home. 

DiFranco gives readers the 
rich context of her past and 
passions that have culminated 
in emotional verses and honest 
storytelling through the years. 

She is vulnerable in a way that 
is brave — she recognizes the 
imperfect moments in her exis¬ 
tence just as she acknowledges 
her own triumphs. The honesty of 
her introspection encourages the 
reader to look internally as well. 

— Ragan Clark/AP 
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NEW ON DVD 

“Backdraft 2”: It’s been 28 years since 
the original “Backdraft” (starring Kurt 
Russell, Scott Glenn and Jennifer Jason 
Leigh) played in theaters. The sequel has 
just enough ties to the first film about a 
family of Chicago firefighters to be a nod to 
the primary source, but it is Joe Anderson’s 
(“Outsiders”) performance that gives the 
action film the sparks to attract both fans of 
the first movie and those who wouldn’t know 
it. 

Anderson’s Sean McCaffrey has con¬ 
tinued the family tradition of working for 
the Windy City’s fire department. He’s an 
arson investigator who can tell the differ¬ 
ence between an accident and an intentional 
burning with one whiff. He faces one of his 
toughest tests when he lands in the middle 
of an investigation that has Chicago politi¬ 
cians nervous because of its connections to 
an arms dealer. 

Anderson brings a red-hot intensity to 
the role. Director Gonzalo Lopez-Gallego 
(“Apollo 18”) does a good job of starting 
Anderson’s performance off at a slow boil 
and then turning up the heat. Much of the 
film has McCaffrey acting like a lone wolf 
and had he not come through with such 
strong work, the film would have fizzled. 

Ties to the original film include the 
casting of William Baldwin and Donald 
Sutherland, who both reprise their roles as 
firefighter and fire starter. 



Universal 


“Backdraft 2” is a sequel to the 1991 
original about Chicago firefighters. 

Also available on DVD: 

“Fighting with My Family”: The comedy 
from Stephen Merchant is based on the true 
story of WWE superstar Paige. 

“Happy Death Day 2U”: A college student 
must stop re-living the same day. 

“American Exit”: A desperate father 
(Dane Cook) steals a million-dollar painting 
and then flees to the California desert with 
his rebellious teen son. 

“Apollo 11”: Documentary looks at the 
flight that resulted in man stepping on the 
moon. 

“Another Shot”: Larry Yang’s feature 
film is based on the true story of Stephon 
Marbury’s fall from the NBA and his jour¬ 
ney to play basketball in China. 

“Nina”: A woman’s hope to have a child 
through a surrogate becomes more than she 
anticipated. 

“The Shape of Now”: Documentary looks 
at shared experiences during wartime. 

“NOVA: The Next Pompeii”: Investi¬ 
gators look clues beneath Italy’s volcano 
Campi Flegrei to assess the risk of a new 
devastating eruption. 

“Never Grow Old”: The once-peaceful 
frontier town of Garlow becomes a den of 
corruption after a vicious outlaw (John 
Cusack) and his gang arrive. 

“Life Like”: Couple (Addison Timlin, 
Drew Van Acker) purchase a lifelike robot 
who seems a perfect help around the house 
until his artificial intelligence programming 
launches. 

“Triple Threat”: The thriller about a hit 
being taken out on a billionaire’s daughter 
features a half-dozen of the world’s biggest 
action stars in the martial arts production. 

“Cold Pursuit”: Liam Neeson plays a 
snowplow driver whose quiet family life is 
destroyed after his son is murdered. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 
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iBiG lANC THEORY 



End of ‘Big Bang' stirs debate 
over the future of TV comedies 




By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

I n 2006, TV critics swooned over 
“30 Rock,” part of a new breed of 
comedy that dared to fly without 
a laugh track and whose ranks 
included “Arrested Development,” “The 
Office” and “Everybody Hates Chris.” 

Then a misfit nerd crashed the party. 
“The Big Bang Theory” was crafted 
in the style of 1950s groundbreaker “I 
Love Lucy,” with the requisite studio- 
audience tapings and 
recorded guffaws £ 

intact. Even some of 
those making the CBS 
comedy that debuted 
in 2007 questioned 
its chances, said Jim 
Parsons, who stars as 
Sheldon Cooper, one of 
the show’s brilliant and 
socially inept scien¬ 
tists. 


Hollywood veteran hedges his reply — 
“I’ve been around long enough to know 
that a prognosis is a really wonderful 
way to carve into stone how stupid you 
are. Or arrogant” — then admits to faith 
in the format known as a “multi-cam,” 
for the multiple cameras used in tapings. 

“I still believe that shooting a show in 
front of an audience is a wonderful way 
to tell a story,” Lorre said. “I don’t think 
the audience watches (‘The Big Bang 
Theory’) and counts cameras. They 
watch the show because they love the 


I don’t think the audience watches 
and counts cameras. They watch the 
show because they love the characters 
and it delivers on the comedy. f 

Chuck Lorre 

co-creator of “The Big Bang Theory” 


There’s also the sheer weight of his¬ 
tory on the multi-cam’s side. It’s de¬ 
scended from radio comedies and their 
roster of stars, including the Nelson 
family in “The Adventures of Ozzie and 
Harriet” and Ethel Waters in “Beulah,” 
who were among the first to add pictures 
to their punchlines — although it took 
Desi Arnaz, the “I Love Lucy” producer 
who starred opposite wife Lucille Ball, 
to popularize filming sitcoms with three 
(now four) cameras. 

Look further back to see the art form 
the sitcom repre¬ 
sents, said Prady. 

“It’s going to 
a play,” he said. 

And while viewers 
embrace a show like 
Donald Glover’s “At¬ 
lanta,” he said they 
may also choose TV’s 
version of a stage 
production. 

Competition from 
streaming platforms, 
along with established basic and pre¬ 
mium cable players such as FX, HBO 
and Showtime, will continue eroding the 
broadcast networks’ audience, outside of 
live draws like sports, and thus sitcoms’ 
share of the pie. 

Syracuse’s Thompson recalls dire 
predictions of the genre’s death in the 
1980s, until “The Cosby Show” single- 
handedly provided the coattails needed 
to revive the format. And the popularity 
of multi-cams remains strong enough to 
create a financial bonanza from reruns, 
with shows as unalike as “The Golden 
Girls” and “Seinfeld” still popular well 
after their 20th-century heydays. 


“The Big Bang Theory,” which aired 
its series finale this week, stars (from 
left) Kaley Cuoco, Kunal Nayyar, Jim 
Parsons, Johnny Galecki, Mayim Bialik, 
Melissa Rauch and Simon Heiberg. 

Photos courtesy of Warner Bros. Entertainment Inc. 


“‘We’re making the 
last great buggy wagon 
in the age of the Model T, but the Model 
T is here. So how long does this go?”’ 
was how one writer framed the contrast 
between old-school and 21st-century TV 
comedies, Parsons recalled in a recent 
interview. 

Now that the enduringly popular se¬ 
ries has taken its final bow, the question 
is raised anew: Will viewers, awash in 
such creatively bold and sophisticated 
players as “Atlanta” and “Veep,” accept 
another traditional sitcom? Discount¬ 
ing the resurrection of “Will & Grace” 
and “The Connors,” can the old-school 
formula score the new hits it needs to 
survive? 

Who better to ask than Chuck Lorre, 
who created “The Big Bang Theory” 
with Bill Prady and whose mastery 
of the genre has produced winners 
including “Two and a Half Men” and 
“Mom,” but also makes Netflix’s 
contemporary-style “The 
Kominsky Method”? The 


characters and it delivers on the com¬ 
edy.” 

There’s support for Lorre’s optimism, 
said Robert Thompson, a Syracuse 
University professor of TV and popular 
culture. 

“Many people talk about the studio au¬ 
dience sitcom being something right out 
of Colonial Williamsburg, as way past 
its prime,” Thompson said. “Whenever 
anybody would make that argument, the 
first thing I would say is ‘The Big Bang 
Theory’ has been sitting at top or near 
the top of the ratings,” even against the 
strengthening headwinds of stream¬ 
ing platforms including YouTube and 
Netflix. 

The series’ second-to-last episode on 
May 9 was the most-watched program 
on broadcast or cable TV with 12.6 mil¬ 
lion viewers, pushing aside 
HBO’s behemoth “Game 
of Thrones.” 
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THE PILL THAT 

PINGS 

Drug with digital ingestion tracking 
system shows promise and pitfalls 


By Christopher Rowland 

The Washington Post 

W hen the Food and Drug Administration approved in late 2017 a 
schizophrenia pill that sends a signal to a patient’s doctor when 
ingested, it was seen not only as a major step forward for the 
disease but as a new frontier of internet-connected medicine. 
Patients who have schizophrenia often stop taking their medicine, trig¬ 
gering psychotic episodes that can have severe consequences. So the pill, a 
16-year-old medication combined with a tiny microchip, would help doctors 
intervene before a patient went dangerously off course. 

Seventeen months later, few patients use the sensor-carrying pill known 
as Ability MyCite. Doctors and insurance companies say it is a case in 
which real-world limitations, as well as costs, outweigh the innovations that 
the medical industry can produce. 


In the case of schizophrenics, some 
doctors warn that Ability MyCite could 
exacerbate the very delusions that the 
medication is designed to prevent. 

“Patients who have a lot of paranoia 
might be uncomfortable with the idea of 
a medicine that is transmitting signals. 
The patient may be afraid to take it,” said 
Richmond, Va., psychiatrist James Lev- 
enson. “The science of this one is kind of 
ahead of the data.” 

The debate over Abilify MyCite un¬ 
derscores a dilemma American health 
care will increasingly face as the medical 
industry and Silicon Valley try to promote 
innovation. For decades, medicine has 
been effectively delivered through a few 
simple mechanisms: a pill, a cream, a 
nose spray, a needle. 

But in the hopes of improving outcomes 
further, the industry is turning to an 
array of new technologies against one of 
the biggest, and most human, challenges 
in treating disease: getting people to take 
their medicine in a consistent way. 

Companies are producing apps for 
substance abuse treatment, diabetes man¬ 
agement, and heart and blood pressure 


monitoring at a rapid clip. Studies are 
underway for more digital pills to treat 
cancer, cardiovascular conditions and 
infectious disease. 

And while many of these may pass 
regulatory hurdles that show they’re safe 
— especially at a time when the Trump 
administration has been leaning into 
medical innovation and pushing back 
against regulation — doctors and insurers 
are not convinced that the technologies 
will so easily make the difference that 
the pharmaceutical industry is betting 
billions on. 

“I think that these technologies have a 
lot of potential benefits, but it’s going to 
be a question of evidence — that they can 
demonstrate value to patients and payers,” 
said Scott Gottlieb, who stepped down last 
month as FDA commissioner. 

The first digital therapy to win FDA 
market clearance, Abilify MyCite’s sen¬ 
sor-embedded pill remains off the market 
because of physician and insurance indus¬ 
try reservations. 

Now Maryland-based Otsuka Pharma¬ 
ceutical, which makes the medication, 
may be able to jump-start its acceptance 
by offering it to mentally ill people who 


qualify for low-income government health 
insurance. Otsuka won approval from 
Virginia Medicaid authorities last month 
to begin coverage. The company also is 
starting a pilot program in Florida and is 
considering another in Oklahoma. 

Abilify is an older brand-name drug 
marketed by the company to treat 
schizophrenia and other mental illnesses. 
Abilify MyCite adds the electronic track¬ 
ing component and, at $1,650 a month, 
costs almost 30 times as much as a 30-day 
supply of generic Abilify. 

Otsuka developed the treatment with 
Proteus Digital Health, a Silicon Valley 
company that markets the digital com¬ 
ponent. Proteus is pioneering its use in 
other therapies, including cancer patients 
taking chemotherapy drugs. 

After the daily antipsychotic pill is 
swallowed, a digital sensor the size of a 
grain of sand transmits a signal when it 
comes into contact with stomach acid. The 
signal is captured by a patch worn on the 
patient’s torso. The patch sends a signal to 
an app on the patient’s smartphone. The 
app uploads data to a secure website for 
viewing by doctors. Otsuka has received 
special federal approval to provide smart¬ 


phones “with highly limited functionality” 
to people who can’t afford them. 

The goal is to solve a vexing problem: 
Schizophrenia patients often stop taking 
their medicine, triggering psychotic epi¬ 
sodes that can have severe consequences. 
Abilify MyCite is supposed to help doctors 
keep track of which patients are staying 
on their medication. The app also allows 
patients to enter information about their 
mood. 

The approval led to debate among 
psychiatrists about the ethics of invasive 
monitoring for patients whose mental com¬ 
petency at times may be borderline. They 
raised questions about patients’ autonomy, 
data privacy and ability to navigate the 
technical challenges of the system. 

But proponents say the medical need 
is so great that Abilify MyCite deserves a 
close look. 

Otsuka emphasizes that no patient will 
be asked to use Abilify MyCite without 
showing a clear desire to do so. Schizo¬ 
phrenia patients who have paranoid 
feelings about ingesting a digital pill 
are unlikely candidates for the drug, the 
company said. 
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Promising offer 

Teacher gives teen girls dresses for essays 



Gina Ferazzi, Los Angeles Times/TNS 


Ymani Jackson, 17, admires the prom dress she picked after participating 
in an essay-writing contest at the Humanity and Arts Academy of Los 
Angeles. English teacher Pattianna Harootian organized the giveaway. 


By Robin Abcarian 

Los Angeles Times 

A t lunchtime, the seniors — 
11 girls — filtered into the 
classroom at the Human¬ 
ity and Arts Academy of 
Los Angeles, an autonomous school 
on the campus of Narbonne High 
School in the Harbor City neighbor¬ 
hood. They wore typical high school 
clothing: sweatshirts and leggings, 
T-shirts and ripped jeans. 

The back of the classroom, in 
one of those portable buildings that 
never move, had been turned into a 
dress store; long gowns and minis 
hung against the wall. Next to that, 
a table with shoes and jewelry. 

The girls eyed the merchandise, 
silently making their picks. 

Soon, they would disappear into 
the empty classroom next door, 
which had been turned into a dress¬ 
ing room, and reappear in astonish¬ 
ingly pretty prom dresses, some 
even teetering in impossibly high 
heels. 

“I’ve been waiting for prom since 
I was 4 years old!” said senior Nia 
Burton. 

The dress giveaway was their 
reward for entering an essay contest 
organized by llth-grade English 
teacher Pattianna Harootian. 

Each of the girls, who had already 
struggled to come up with $130 for 
their prom tickets, had produced 
500 words on the topic: “How I give 
back.” 

“I’m all about teaching my kids 
to be charitable,” Harootian said. 
Formerly a competitive boxer, she 
founded a charity called Knock 
Outs for Girls. She wanted to teach 
girls to box, to remind them of their 
own strength, and to encourage 
them to empower themselves by 
doing good things for other people. 

She organized her first prom 
dress giveaway last year. All the 
items — dresses, shoes and jewelry 
— were donated by friends and col¬ 
leagues. 

Harootian plucked a maroon 
halter dress off the rack. “I don’t 
know,” she said, frowning. “This 
one might be too sexy.” 

It was among the first to go. 

The girls’ essays were strikingly 
kind humble and optimistic. 

Tiffani Cadogan’s mother, The¬ 
resa, died of breast cancer in 2015. 
Tiffani took her mother to many of 
her doctor appointments and cared 
for her until the end. “Despite what 
she went through,” Tiffani wrote, 
“she still managed to help oth¬ 
ers, and I decided to follow in her 
footsteps.” 

This summer, Tiffani will volun¬ 
teer at Children’s Hospital. “There 
are so many who just need support 
and unconditional love,” she wrote. 

Burton wrote that she recently got 
a job to help her family. “My parents 
have a lot of bills, and senior year 
is a big extra expense,” she wrote. 
She didn’t find a dress she liked, but 
got a nice pair of hoop earrings, and 
Harootian is already putting out the 
word to her friends that she needs a 
few more dresses. 

Ymani Jackson wrote about wak¬ 


ing up every morning at 4:30 to get 
her siblings ready for school: “I 
have to make sure they have food in 
their system so they won’t be hun¬ 
gry.” After school, she coaches girls 
in cheer and dance and takes them 
to competitions. 

Audrey Zavala feeds homeless 
people on skid row, she wrote. 


“Doing so made me realize it’s 
important to get out of your comfort 
zone and help other people as much 
as possible.” 

One girl described a bad fam¬ 
ily situation. Her mother always 
told her to “be the light in such a 
dim world.” “I know how it feels to 
lose hope,” she wrote. “Girls need 
to know that they are beautiful 
and they are worth finding, worth 
knowing, worth loving. Sometimes 
you need to forget what you feel and 
remember what you deserve.” 

Chioma Nzeogu won the essay 
contest, which meant she got first 
pick of the dresses and shoes. 

Chioma is 6 feet 1, and plays on 
the Narbonne basketball team. She 
is hoping to study culinary arts. 

Lately, she said, her family has hit 
a rough patch. 


She and her mother lost their 
home, and had to move in with her 
older sister about 25 miles away 
from school. Eventually, they were 
able to move into her grandmother’s 
house, which is only 12 miles away. 
The house has three bedrooms, but 
is cramped. 

“There’s already a lot of people 
staying at my gran¬ 
ny’s,” she said. “My 
uncle and aunties.” 

She gives back, 
she wrote, by teach¬ 
ing her nieces and 
nephews the things 
she’s learned from her 
basketball coaches, so 
they can excel at the game as she 
has. “I also make sure kids know 
right from wrong, and make them 
feel as though whatever they do and 
say is important, because it is.” 

On May 24, the prom is scheduled 
to take place at The Reef, a wa¬ 
terfront restaurant in Long Beach 
about 12 miles southeast of the 
school campus. 

Chioma said she wasn’t sure how 
she would get there, but was think¬ 
ing she might be able to pool her 
money with some friends for a limo 
ride. 

It’s not clear where they’ll get 
the $500 limo fee, but these young 
women are not short on hope. 

However Chioma gets to the 
prom, she’ll look beautiful in her 
new blue ombre-patterned tank 
dress. 


Sometimes you need to forget 
what you feel and remember 
what you deserve . f 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



When nothing much 
feels like everything 

a 'Y’ "^Fey, Mom, what’s up?” Lilly appeared on 
my smartphone screen after I clicked 
T the video call icon. Now that she was a 
freshman in college, we tried to talk at 
least once a week. 

“Oh, not much,” I said, hearing a jumble of voices in 
the background. “Where are you, anyway?” 

“At the library,” she said. A very good sign, I thought. 
“My friends and I came here before class.” Lilly 
showed the girls piled onto the couch beside her. She was 
eating a salad, hanging out with friends and printing her 
Spanish paper. Oh well, good enough. 

We chatted about the usual things — how exams were 
going, boys, her plans for summer, this and that. Know¬ 
ing that I was meeting a friend for coffee in an hour, I 
carried the phone with me while I multitasked, throwing 
the ball for our dog Moby, folding clothes, emptying the 
dishwasher, picking an outfit to wear. 

“Well, Lil, I’d better go get in the shower,” I said after 
we’d talked for 30 minutes. 

“Can’t you take the phone with you?” she said. 

“In the shower? The phone will get wet!” 

“Please! Just put it on the ledge outside the shower. I’ve 
done it before.” 

Lilly didn’t have anything specific to talk about, but 
I wasn’t about to shut her down. Since Lilly had left for 
college, we’d been worried about her. For the first time 
in her 18 years, she wasn’t happy. This was a foreign con¬ 
cept to our family. Lilly had always been determined to 
make others smile. As the content third child, she rarely 
stopped to ask, “What about me?” 

It was time for Lilly to talk about herself, and I would 
need to listen. 

When I was young, I didn’t have these conversations 
with my own mother, though I loved her dearly. She 
worked as a first-grade teacher, she cooked and cleaned, 
and created a warm home. She was creative, introducing 
my brother and me to arts and enriching activities from a 
young age. Our home was definitely loving, but we didn’t 
talk much about thoughts, feelings, fears or dreams. 

Strangely, now that I am an adult, my mother and I talk 
frequently about everything. I once remembered that she 
had never discussed the “birds and the bees” with me, 
and I asked her why. 

“Well, I, I,” she stuttered, trying to remember her state 
of mind so long ago, “back then, experts said wait for chil¬ 
dren to ask questions, and be prepared. So, I went out and 
bought the Life Cycle books, and waited for you to ask. 

But you never did.” 

I felt compassion for my mother, trying her best using 
her stoic German butcher’s upbringing tempered by her 
sincere intentions. She was right. I never approached her 
with questions about life. I’d learned the technical stuff 
in awkward middle school classes. But I was missing the 
rest — the this and that. 

The subtle exchange of seemingly mundane thoughts 
that somehow provides answers to the questions that 
swirl through adolescent minds. Why do I feel bad about 
myself all the time? Are you proud of me? Is it normal to 
be afraid to go to college? Do I need a boyfriend? Can I 
trust my friends? What if I fail? Am I good enough? 

When Lilly begged me to continue our call during my 
shower, how could I refuse? 

Our chat continued from my shower, to my closet, to my 
car, where Lilly described her project poster, her friend 
Molly, and her salad in minute detail. 

“You’re making me hungry,” I said, pulling up to the 
coffee shop where my friend waited. Searching for the 
right combination of words to not make her feel insignifi¬ 
cant, I began, “Uh, Lilly, I’m really sorry, but I have to ...” 

“Mom, I gotta go! Love you!” Lilly blurted, and I heard 
a cacophony of laughter before the video blinked out. 

In our 90-minute conversation, no crucial questions 
were asked or answered, no deep philosophies were dis¬ 
cussed. But, like mortar between the bricks, the mundane 
this and that would help Lilly build a strong foundation. 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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NEW YORK TIMES CROSSWORD 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 

BY VICTOR BAROCAS / EDITED BY WILL SHORTZ 


Victor Barocas is a professor of biomedical engineering at the University of Minnesota. He is married with two 
teenage children. He says that crossword constructing “reminds me of the research I do for my day job, because 
I’m trying to do something that I don’t know is possible. The constraints that my idea places on the puzzle may be 
too much. That uncertainty is somehow gratifying.”This puzzle, whose many circled letters appear in words across, 
down and diagonally (not easy to do!), must have been especially satisfying to create. — W.S. 


ACROSS 
1 Whole lot 

4 Recalcitrant child’s cry 
9 Early-20th-century 
author who foresaw 
TV and wireless 
telephones 

13 Moved surreptitiously 
18 Squabbling 

20 Multitask command 

21 As well 

22 Assailed 

23 What’s measured by 

[circled letters] 

26 States as fact 

27 Some group dinners 

28 Employ cajolery on 

29 In the indeterminate 

31 Wan 

32 Have nothing to do 

33 Take place 

34 Coveted Scrabble tile 

35 What’s measured by 

[circled letters] 

39 D.C. nine 
43 2006 novel for which 
Cormac McCarthy 

a Pulitzer Prize 
45 In the least 

47 Org. with Sharks and 

Penguins 

48 Parts of reviews you 

50 Philosophy 
52 Follow-up shot 


54 Besmirch 

55 _colada 

56 Grad 

57 “I said enough! ” 

58 Chemical compound 

60 One side of an 

argument 

61 “Ora pro_” 

63 Grab quickly 

65 Q-V link 

66 What’s measured by 

[circled letters] 

69 Nascar_ 

(demographic 

group) 

70 Puncture 

73 Brand pitched 

as “Always 
Comfortable” 

74 Contented sound 

76 Heroic poetry 

77 Hatfield haters 

79 Small dam 

80 Clubs, e.g. ... or 

entry requirement 
for some clubs 

82 Work on a wall, 

83 Pitched over 

84 Not fast 

85 Kitchen wraps 

87 Ballerina’s support 

88 Tundra’s lack 

90 Ticket information 

91 They may be bitter or 

defensive 

93 What’s measured by 
[circled letters] 

96 Lousy newspaper 
99 Home of Sinbad 

101 Bee or Em 

102 Outfit 

104 Communicates 


107 Pushback 

108 Coffee-flavored 
liqueur 

lllCoffin supports 
112 Adjusted to some 
index — or how 
23-, 35-, 66- and 
93-Across are 
measured per this 
puzzle? 

115E1 primer mes 

116 Time to knock off 
work, maybe 

117 Twilled fabric 

118 Online search metric 

119 Gas whose name 
comes from the 
Greek for “strange” 

120 Whip 

121 Overcoat material 

122 Nevada’s largest 
county 

by area 

DOWN 

1 City famous for its 

Cuban sandwiches 

2 Serving no practical 

purpose 

3 Individual tic-tac-toe 

squares 

4 Desktop item since 

1998 

5 Beat the rap 

6 Phil who sang “Love 

Me, I’m a Liberal” 

7 Packers’ org.? 

8 Set aflame 

9 One of a bunch? 

10 Women’s soccer star 

_Morgan 

11 Letters at sea 

12 Cmstaceans that 

carry their own 
camoflauge 


13 Performing whale, 

14 Establishment 

frequented by 
Falstaff 

15 Really binged, briefly 

16 Yuri Zhivago’s love 

17 Competitor of Amazon 

Handmade 
19 Moon of Saturn 

named after a Greek 
Oceanid 

24 Hightail it 

25 Gloomy 

30 Predators of 
armadillos and 
rabbits 

32 Places where 

cucumber slices are 
not for salad 

33 Openly gay 

35 Tending toward an 

outcome 

36 Before, old-style 

37 Rick of 

“Ghostbusters” 

38 Nickname for 

Thomasina 

40 Like Henry VIII, 

religiously 

41 Former Showtime 

series about Henry 

vni 

42 Camera blits. 

44 Cool 

46 Symbol of craziness 

48 Home of Hearst 

Castle 

49 Alee, at sea 

50 Dubious excuse 

for not turning in 
homework 

51 Poor 



53 Powerful queen, in 

54 Maryland athlete, for 

56 Singer Bocelli 
59 Bad thing to be left in, 
with “the” 

62 Feeling unsettled, in 

64 “Hey, over here!” 

67 Like Indiana Dunes 

among the U.S.’s 61 
national parks 

68 Three-tune Pro 

Bowler Culpepper 


71 Actor Bud of “Harold 

and Maude” 

72 Break from screen 

viewing 
75 45 things 
78 Gives up for good 
81 Excessively 
83 Line on a map: Abbr. 

85 Nipple 

86 Attainable 

89 Great time 

90 Big brand in soft 

drinks 


94 W.W. n admiral 

nicknamed “Bull” 

95 Preliminary exam: 

Abbr. 

97 Transport to Sugar 

Hill, 

in a classic song 

98 Unlike most of Perry 

Mason’s clients 
100 Setting for fraud, 
maybe 

102 Roster builders, 


103 Bel_cheese 

104 Wild goat 

105 Word before and 
after “all” 

106 Round part of a tool 

107 _bean 

108 Lose steam 

109 “Bus Stop” 
playwright 

110 Like bourbon 
113Zip 

114 Morning coat 


GUNST0N STREET 


RESULTS FOR ABOVE PUZZLE 



STARS^STRIPES. 15 YEARS IN AFGHANISTAN 




The story of the U.S. military's role 
in Afghanistan, as seen through 
the eyes of Stars and Stripes 
journalists covering America's 
longest war. 

Only $14.99 with Free Shipping 


order now at www.stripesstore.com 
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CBS defends 
‘Bull’ renewal 

Associated Press 

CBS defended its decision to renew the 
drama series “Bull” after settling a sexual 
harassment claim against its star Michael 
Weatherly, saying the actor “owned” and 
apologized for his on-set behavior toward 
actress Eliza Dushku. 

Dushku said she was written off the 
show after complaining that Weatherly re¬ 
marked on her appearance and made jokes 
involving sex and rape in front of cast and 
crew in early 2017. Last year, the allegation 
and a $9.5 million confidential settlement 
reached with Dushku were made public in 
a report by The New York Times. 

“We found out about it when you did,” 
and looked at the matter with “fresh eyes” 
before making a decision on the show’s fu¬ 
ture, CBS Entertainment President Kelly 
Kahl said Wednesday at a news conference. 
“First and foremost, what we found was 
Michael made a mistake in his comments. 
He owned that mistake. He was apologetic 
at the time” and apologized again when it 
came out, Kahl said. 

In renewing Weatherly’s series, CBS 
considered the actor’s long tenure at the 
network, including more than a decade on 
“NCIS,” Kahl said. There were no com¬ 
plaints about Weatherly before or after 
Dushku’s, he said. 

The network has taken a number of mea¬ 
sures to improve its handling of workplace 
misconduct, including enhanced training 
and an anonymous hotline, Kahl said. 

Julianne Moore on gender 
parity: ‘I believe in quotas’ 

Julianne Moore said Wednesday that 
larger efforts are needed in order for the 
movie industry to reach gender parity, and 
that means implementing quotas. 

“We will not have gender parity unless 
everybody is cooperating. Women are not 
a special interest group. We’re 52 percent 
of the global population,” Moore said dur¬ 
ing an event at the Cannes Film Festival. 
“In order to restore the balance, I do think 
that there will be, that we will need some 
measures to change our culture.” 

“We will have to make major changes to 
reach parity. That’s just a fact. So, I do be¬ 
lieve in quotas. I really do,” added Moore. 
“I believe in trying to level the playing 
field for everybody regardless of their gen¬ 
der or their culture or ethnicity. You have 
to open doors.” 

Gender quotas are more common in 
Europe, where filmmaking is often partly 
supported by public money. Sweden, Nor¬ 
way and Ireland have instituted 50-50 quo¬ 
tas in allocating public funds for male and 
female filmmakers, as has the British Film 
Institute. 

Women made up 8% of directors on the 
top 250 films at the U.S. box office last 
year, down from 11 percent the year be¬ 
fore, according to a study in January from 
San Diego State University’s Center for the 
Study of Women in Television and Film. 

Khaled releasing collaboration 
with Nipsey Hussle 

DJ Khaled is releasing a single with 
Nipsey Hussle that was filmed days before 
Hussle was shot to death March 31 in Los 
Angeles. 

Khaled announced on Twitter on 
Wednesday that all proceeds from “High¬ 
er” will be donated to Hussle’s children, 
10-year-old Emani and 2-year-old Kross. 

Khaled says he decided to share the 
single after prayer and with the blessing 
of Hussle’s family. He says the “title of the 
song reminds us that vibrating on a ‘High¬ 
er’ level was the essence of Nipsey’s soul.” 

The song also features John Legend. 



Smith calls ‘Aladdin’ 
a career highlight 


kinds of movies.” 

When first asked to take on the role of 
Genie, Smith said he demurred, intimi¬ 
dated by the big shoes to fill. 

But he said his son Jaden convinced 
him not to pass up the opportunity. 

“He was the first person that really 
saw the excitement around the idea of 
what I might do with it,” Smith said. 

Inspired by Williams’ performance, 
which Smith said “didn’t leave too 
much room for improvement,” he tried 
to capture a similar sort of nostalgia, 
inflecting the human Genie with 1990s 
“hip-hop energy.” 

The adaptation was mostly shot in 
the vast Jordanian desert of Wadi Rum, 
famous in the West as the backdrop for 
1962’s “Lawrence of Arabia,” with its 
immense rock formations and rolling 
sand dunes. 

Smith said the film aimed to “be a 
love letter to the region,” and encourage 
young viewers to visit the Middle East. 

Production designer Gemma Jack- 
son, acclaimed for her work on “Game 
of Thrones,” constructed the fictional 
country of Agrabah as a composite of 
Arabian and South Asian landscapes. 

“Aladdin” opens May 24 stateside. 


Hollywood star Will Smith says that 
Disney’s live-action remake of “Alad¬ 
din” was “one of, if not the best experi¬ 
ence” of his varied 30-year career. 

Speaking to reporters in Amman, 
Jordan, on Monday at the regional pre¬ 
miere, Smith, who plays Genie, said the 
musical movie “called upon every talent 
I cultivated” throughout decades as an 
actor, rapper and media personality. 
Smith, who vaulted to fame with the 
1990s sitcom “The Fresh Prince of 
Bel-Air,” suggested that his provoc¬ 
ative performance involves sing¬ 
ing, comedy bits, action sequences 
and even Bollywood-style dance 
numbers — “everything short of 
boxing.” (Smith portrayed Mu¬ 
hammad Ali in 2001.) 

The film pays homage to the 
Academy Award-winning origi¬ 
nal 1992 animated film starring 
the late Robin Williams, who 
played the memorable voice of 
Genie. Smith said Williams’ per¬ 
formance in the original film 
“revolutionized what actors 
thought we could do in these 


Spears’ manager says she shouldn’t return to performing 


Newsday 

Britney Spears’ longtime manager says he 
thinks the pop star, currently on a career hia¬ 
tus for family and health reasons, should not 
return to performing. 

“As the person who guides her career 
— based on the information I and all of the 
professionals who work with her are being 
told on a need-to-know basis — from what I 
have gathered, it’s clear to me she should not 
be going back to do this Vegas residency, not 
in the near future and possibly never again,” 


Rudolph, 55, told TMZ.com Wednesday, refer¬ 
ring to Spears’ revue “Domination” scheduled 
to begin three months ago in Las Vegas. 

In early January, Grammy Award-winner 
Spears, 37, put the show on hold in order to be 
with her father, Jamie Spears, who she said 
had been hospitalized and had almost died. 

“I don’t want her to work again ’til she’s 
ready, physically, mentally and passionately,” 
Rudolph said. “...I have no desire or ability to 
make her work again. I am only here for her 
when she wants to work.” 

Spears has not commented on social media. 



Spears, in 2016 


Falco, Perrette, Chuck Lorre sitcoms set for CBS 


By Lynn Elber 

Associated Press 

Broadcaster CBS is pushing the bound¬ 
aries — gently — next season, as it and 
other networks navigate the rise of 
streaming. A change-of pace sitcom from 
“The Big Bang Theory” creator Chuck 
Lorre and a drama starring Edie Falco 
of “The Sopranos” glory will join a lineup 
that also brings former CBS stars back 
into the fold. 

Among the comeback kids is Billy 
Gardell, who played opposite Melissa Mc¬ 
Carthy in CBS’ “Mike & Molly” and stars 
this fall in Lorre’s “Bob Hearts Abishola.” 
Gardell plays a Detroit compression sock 
salesman who falls for his Nigerian-born 
cardiac nurse. His co-star is Nigerian ac¬ 
tress Folake Olowofoyeku, whose credits 
include “Transparent.” 

CBS Corp. executive David Nevins de¬ 
scribed the sitcom as “a different flavor” 
for Lorre but true to his brand, which 
includes CBS’ “Mom” as well “The Big 
Bang Theory,” which departs Thursday 
after 12 seasons. 

“Bob Hearts Abishola” is about “two 
adults in middle-age who are sort of un¬ 


expected,” Nevins said, and resonates 
with what he called “Norman Lear-ish 
themes,” a reference to the groundbreak¬ 
ing producer of “All in the Family.” 

“When it comes to finding new voices, 
CBS will take a chance on anyone who is 
already on CBS,” the network’s late-night 
host Stephen Colbert joked in a brief set 
for ad buyers who gathered Wednesday for 
a presentation of the 2019-20 schedule. 

Other familiar CBS faces: Pauley Per¬ 
rette, a former “NCIS” fan favorite, 
goes for laughs in the midseason sitcom 
“Broke”; Patricia Heaton (“Everybody 
Loves Raymond”) stars as a late-bloom¬ 
ing medical intern in the comedy “Carol’s 
Second Act,” and Marg Helgenberger 
(“CSI: Crime Scene Investigation”) is part 
of the courthouse drama “All Rise.” 

The latter two are fall entries, along 
with “The Unicorn,” a comedy about a 
widower (Walton Goggins) who’s stepping 
gingerly into dating. 

Falco, who played a mobster’s wife 
in “The Sopranos” and a drug addict in 
“Nurse Jackie,” shifts gears in midsea¬ 
son’s “Tommy,” playing a former NYPD 
officer who becomes the first female po¬ 
lice chief in Los Angeles. 


Lorre isn’t the only high-profile produc¬ 
er contributing to CBS’ lineup next sea¬ 
son. Fall drama “Evil” is from Michelle 
and Robert King, the husband-and-wife 
team behind “The Good Wife” and “The 
Good Fight.” The psychological mystery 
examines the root of evil “along the divid¬ 
ing line between science and religion,” 
the network said. 

Producer Dick Wolf, who supplies a ver¬ 
itable warehouse of shows to NBC with his 
“Chicago” franchise and “Law & Order: 
SVU,” could be trying for the same at 
CBS. He’s following up the drama “FBI” 
with midseason’s “FBI: Most Wanted,” 
with stars including Alana De La Garza 
and Keisha Castle-Hughes. 

Not every revival sticks the landing. 
“Murphy Brown” with Candice Bergen 
was one season and done, and joining can¬ 
celed series that include “Happy Togeth¬ 
er,” “Fam” and “Life in Pieces.” 

It remains to be seen whether the end of 
“Murphy,” a hit for CBS back in the ’80s 
and ’90s, puts a damper on the revival-re- 
boot trend. Among its successes are “Will 
& Grace” and “The Conners,” salvaged 
from the “Roseanne” reboot put into jeop¬ 
ardy by its namesake star’s racist tweet. 
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OPINION _ 

Big picture strategy is foreign to Trump 


By Doyle McManus 
Los Angeles Times 

onald Trump once thought for¬ 
eign policy would be easy. 

“We would win if we would 
just sit down and negotiate — 
but using our best people,” he wrote as a 
private citizen in 2008. “We have all the 
cards.” 

So as president he named himself ne¬ 
gotiator in chief and tried to cajole North 
Korea’s Kim Jong Un to abandon nuclear 
weapons. He reimposed tough economic 
sanctions on Iran, betting he could force 
the ayatollahs to change their ways. He 
vowed to force China, Canada, Mexico and 
the European Union to give up what he 
called unfair trade practices. 

He backed an uprising in Venezuela 
aimed at toppling its leftist president, Nico¬ 
las Maduro. He declared victory against Is¬ 
lamic State and ordered U.S. troops home 
from Syria. In his spare time, he asked 
his son-in-law, Jared Kushner, to arrange 
peace between Israel and the Palestinians. 
He has achieved none of those outcomes. 

We’re in an escalating trade war with 
China, and with both Trump and Chinese 
President Xi Jinping slapping tariffs on 
imports, consumers and businesses in 
both countries are likely to get hurt. The 
nuclear negotiations with North Korea are 
stalled, and Kim not only is still produc¬ 
ing nuclear weapons material but also has 
started firing short-range ballistic missiles 
to show his pique. 

The sanctions on Iran haven’t made 
its government more pliable; Tehran has 
threatened to resume aspects of its still- 
halted nuclear program. U.S. troops are 
still in Syria. And Kushner has yet to un¬ 
veil his Mideast peace plan. 

There’s a long list of familiar critiques of 


Trump’s foreign policy. It’s disruptive. It’s 
impulsive. It’s unpredictable. It’s contra¬ 
dictory. It cozies up to dictators like Rus¬ 
sia’s Vladimir Putin and treats allies like 
Germany’s Angela Merkel with contempt. 

All true. But let’s apply a more practi¬ 
cal test: Is the president accomplishing the 
goals he set out for himself? 

In most cases, the answer is no. 

Sure, Trump has kept some of the foreign 
policy promises he made in his campaign. 
He moved the U.S. Embassy in Israel to 
Jerusalem, abandoned the 2015 nuclear 
agreement with Iran and announced U.S. 
withdrawal from the 2016 Paris agreement 
on climate change. But those were easy, ac¬ 
complished by signing proclamations. 

More substantively, Trump pursued the 
war against ISIS to military success. But 
he still hasn’t found a way to extricate U.S. 
forces. Now the White House has sent an 
aircraft carrier and bombers to the region 
as a show of force to Iran, and is said to be 
reviewing Pentagon contingency plans to 
send thousands of troops. 

He has pushed U.S. allies in NATO to 
increase their defense spending, but not 
enough for his satisfaction. He succeeded 
in renegotiating NAFTA, the trade deal 
with Mexico and Canada. But its ratifica¬ 
tion in the Senate is far from assured. 

If his tough line on trade with China 
wrings serious reforms from Beijing, he’ll 
deserve bipartisan applause. But he’s not 
there yet. 

On the biggest priorities — more equi¬ 
table trade with China, a nuclear disarma¬ 
ment deal with North Korea, an Iran less 
capable of threatening its neighbors — he 
gets, at best, an incomplete. 

Last month, Robert Blackwill, a hawkish 
former aide to President George W. Bush, 
wrote a report card on Trump’s foreign 
policy for the Council on Foreign Rela¬ 


tions. He gave the president the benefit of 
the doubt: “Trump’s foreign policies are 
better than they seem,” he wrote. 

Blackwill’s overall grade: D-plus. 

Why is the Great Negotiator falling 
short? 

“The problem with Trump is that he’s 
a weak president,” Michael Mandelbaum, 
a foreign policy scholar at Johns Hop¬ 
kins University and author of “The Rise 
and Fall of Peace on Earth,” told me. “He 
doesn’t know how to make the government 
work. He isn’t interested in the details of 
policy. He doesn’t have a cohesive team of 
aides to help him.” 

A second, related answer: Trump has 
strong opinions, but no coherent strategy. 

“The president provides the hunches and 
instincts,” the State Department’s chief of 
policy planning, Kiron Skinner, said a bit 
undiplomatically last month. It’s his staff’s 
job to turn hunches into strategy, she said. 

Skinner and other Trump acolytes have 
labored for months to turn the president’s 
slogan of “America first” into a more 
elaborate “Trump Doctrine.” Its basic te¬ 
nets, which Trump has outlined in several 
speeches, boil down to this: Every nation 
should pursue its own interests. For strong 
nations like the U.S., alliances and multi¬ 
national organizations just get in the way. 

That’s the third reason Trump’s foreign 
policy isn’t working. It spurns the strong 
multilateral alliances that were a founda¬ 
tion of the U.S. strategy that grew out of 
World War II and won the Cold War. 

Trump’s foreign policy still has a chance 
to improve. But his penchant for ignor¬ 
ing allies has weakened his diplomacy. If 
he hopes to succeed on the big things, he 
needs to abandon that part of his doctrine. 

Doyle McManus is a Washington columnist for the 
Los Angeles Times and director of the journalism 
program at Georgetown University. 



What this White House understands about Iran 


By Hugh Hewitt 

Special to The Washington Post 

P resident Barack Obama’s fruitless 
effort to lure Iran’s Ayatollah Ali 
Khamenei into changing the be¬ 
havior of his rogue regime never 
had a chance because it began from the 
premise that appeasement works. It never 
does. 

Appeasement didn’t work with the Iran 
nuclear deal, just as it failed in the “reset” 
with Russia earlier in the Obama adminis¬ 
tration, and just as it failed with the 1994 
North Korea-U.S. “deal,” which Pyong¬ 
yang had probably violated with its secret 
uranium enrichment sites even as it put 
pen and ink to paper. Now Iran is following 
through on its promise to again unleash its 
proxies against America and its allies. 

Almost a year ago — long before the 
White House designated the Iranian Rev¬ 
olutionary Guard Corps as a “terrorist 
organization” — Iran made its strategy 
public: “On August 6, 2018, the Iranian 
news agency Fars published statements by 
Gen. Naser Sha’bani, a top official of Iran’s 
Islamic Revolutionary Guards Corps, in 
which he noted that the regime of the Is¬ 
lamic Revolution had ordered the pro-Iran 
Ansar Allah (Houthi) militia in Yemen to 
attack two Saudi tankers, and that it had 
carried out those orders.” 

The Trump administration abandoned 
the appeasement policies of Obama, who 
fell into the trap of hoping to be a geopoliti¬ 
cal strategist who could flip a long-running 
script, like Richard Nixon and China. But 
Mao Zedong was at the end of his life and 
his country crippled by a failed Cultural 
Revolution and threatened on its northern 


border by an immense Soviet army. Obama 
ignored the fundamental realities of the 
words and deeds of Iranian religious, po¬ 
litical and military leaders. There is no 
fundamental change afoot in Tehran. 

The disaster of the Joint Comprehensive 
Plan of Action, or JCPOA, nuclear deal in 
effect recapitalized the IRGC’s expedi¬ 
tionary forces in Syria and its proxy war 
against Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates, and now has led to attacks on 
Persian Gulf shipping in an ominous re¬ 
play of events that led up to the culminating 
battle of the “tanker war,” won decisively 
during Ronald Reagan’s administration in 
April 1988 when U.S. forces in the region 
quickly destroyed a significant portion 
of the Iranian navy in Operation Praying 
Mantis. 

We appear to be close to a replay of that 
collision, but most U.S. media outlets are 
far behind the news curve and many pun¬ 
dits are generally attempting to pigeonhole 
their limited coverage of this escalating 
crisis into their long-running opposition 
to national security adviser John Bolton, 
whose clarity and intelligence have long 
cowed his opponents inside the Beltway. 
Media accounts that portray this gather¬ 
ing storm as a bureaucratic war between 
the insiders at the Pentagon and those at 
the National Security Council are blindly 
reading from an old script and ignoring an 
even older one. 

Bolton has an able partner in Secretary 
of State Mike Pompeo. Both are advising 
President Donald Trump in the same fash¬ 
ion; both believe and have publicly argued 
that Iran was, is and will remain a rogue 
regime as long as theocrats bent on the 


destruction of Israel and the triumph of its 
Shiite ideology over Sunni Islam remain in 
power. Trump is no fan of long-term “na¬ 
tion building” projects, but the president is 
very much a proponent of hitting bad ac¬ 
tors hard when they cross lines, as he has 
done twice with Syrian President Bashar 
Assad’s genocidal regime. 

The JCPOA is dead. The Obama dream 
was always that: a dream. The IRGC and 
Khamenei have not changed a bit but have 
only been emboldened and their coffers re¬ 
plenished by the collective face plant that 
was the Iran nuclear deal. A lot of Ameri¬ 
can commentators and journalists fell hard 
for that now-dashed hope, and swooned for 
the pronouncements of the would-be Met- 
temichs of the Obama era. 

Now realism has returned to the na¬ 
tional security establishment. It would be 
useful if the media caught up and stopped 
trying to fit this conflict into its long-held 
“Obama good, Trump bad” narrative. The 
stakes are too high. 

If the Iranians provoke a second Praying 
Mantis, it will surprise a lot of Americans 
who trust the media to keep the country 
prepared for developments abroad. The 
temptations of impeachment and Trump¬ 
bashing have overwhelmed institutional 
commitments to national security report¬ 
ing. Editors and producers need to look 
back at Iran’s actions in the past 40 years. 
This conflict isn’t about Bolton or Pompeo 
or any other U.S. official. It’s about the 
mullahs in Tehran. It has been since 1979. 

Hugh Hewitt, a Washington Post contribut¬ 
ing columnist, hosts a nationally syndicated 
radio show and is author of “The Fourth Way: 

The Conservative Playbook for a Lasting GOP 
Majority.” 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 



The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

Europe should follow Trump’s 
lead and get tougher on Iran 
Chicago Tribune 

It’s been a year since President Donald 
Trump made good on a campaign pledge to 
pull out of the 2015 nuclear deal with Iran. 
The administration’s strategy: turn the 
screws on Tehran with sanctions to compel 
Iranian leaders to work on a broader agree¬ 
ment that also tackles Iran’s pursuit of bal¬ 
listic missiles and support of terrorism. 

Since then, Europe has tried to keep the 
old deal alive, crafting workarounds to get 
past U.S. economic sanctions imposed on 
Iranian oil. That bid largely failed. 

Now Tehran says it has exhausted its pa¬ 
tience with the Europeans. 

Iran has given European leaders 60 days 
to resume commitments laid out in the 
original nuclear pact or Iran will stop ad¬ 
hering to the deal’s call for an end to ura¬ 
nium enrichment. 

That’s not all that’s happening. Tehran 
is suspected of being behind an attack on 
oil tankers off the coast of the United Arab 
Emirates over the weekend, As of Tuesday, 
there was no proof of Iranian responsibility 
for the ship attacks, nor were there reports 
of casualties. Intelligence reports also sug¬ 
gest Iran has been building up proxy forc¬ 
es ahead of a possible attack on American 
forces in the Middle East. 

In response, the Pentagon has drawn 
up contingency plans to send as many as 
120,000 troops to the Middle East if Iran 
ever launched an attack on U.S. forces or 
sped up efforts to develop nuclear weap¬ 
ons, The New York Times reported. Trump 
denied the report, but said if he were to de¬ 
ploy troops, he’d send “a hell of a lot more 
troops than that.” 

Our translation: Neither a leaked Penta¬ 
gon deployment strategy nor some presi¬ 
dential tough talk means the United States 
anticipates a military confrontation. What 
it does mean is the U.S. considers Iran to 
be untrustworthy, which is why the 2015 
nuclear deal is insufficient. 

Wadding up that old deal marked the 
first step toward a better one. Now it’s up 
to the Europeans to get on board as U.S. 
partners with Iran Deal 2.0. 

An important indicator, one we hope the 
Europeans noticed, emerged from Iran 
last weekend when President Hassan Rou- 
hani acknowledged the economic pain that 
American sanctions have inflicted. Rou- 
hani likened it to the misery Iran felt dur¬ 
ing its war with Iraq in the 1980s. 

Iranian oil exports have dropped from 
2.5 million barrels a day to below a million 
barrels. As a result, Iran’s economy has 
taken a $10 billion hit. 

In recent weeks, the Trump adminis¬ 
tration has doubled down on pressuring 
Tehran, declaring Iran’s Islamic Revolu¬ 
tionary Guard a terrorist organization and 
slapping sanctions on the country’s copper, 
steel, aluminum and iron industries. 

Getting the Iranians back to the table 
for talks is a goal that should be shared by 
the U.K., France and Germany — the main 
European guarantors of the 2015 nuclear 
deal. 

The U.S. isn’t cowed by Tehran’s saber 
rattling, and neither should Europe. Rou- 
hani and Iran’s supreme leader, Ayatollah 
Ali Khamenei, know their country’s econo¬ 
my has been waylaid by the sanctions. 

But a new deal won’t happen without 
Europe’s cooperation. European leaders 
have been behaving as if Iran has boxed 
them into a corner. The opposite is true: 
Harsher sanctions have shown Iranian 


leaders where their economy is headed if 
they don’t acquiesce — and negotiate. 

Even if anti-China tariffs are 
justified, US wallets will suffer 
The Wall Street Journal 

President Donald Trump often cites 
the stock market as proof of his economic 
policy success, so let’s hope he was watch¬ 
ing the Dow Jones Industrial Average on 
Monday. The Dow fell 2.38%, and the Nas¬ 
daq and Russell 2000 fell even more, on the 
escalating tariff dispute between the U.S. 
and China. 

Stocks are volatile, but there’s no deny¬ 
ing that markets are rising or falling these 
days in substantial part on the prospects 
of a U.S.-China trade deal. They fell on 
May 10 after Trump raised tariffs to 25% 
on $200 billion in Chinese exports to the 
U.S., then rose later that day on word that 
bilateral talks had been “constructive.” 
Equities fell again Monday when China 
retaliated with tariffs up to 25% on $60 bil¬ 
lion of U.S. goods. 

The Dow is now nearly 1,300 points 
lower than it was in January 2018 when 
Trump began his tariff offensive — despite 
the best 12 months for economic growth 
since 2005 and healthy corporate profits. 
The stock market isn’t the only measure 
of economic health, and it can send false 
signals, but in this case the clear market 
message is that tariffs will subtract from 
economic growth. 

Regarding China, Americans have been 
giving Trump the benefit of the doubt that 
his tariff strategy is intended as leverage 
to negotiate a better, fairer trading regime. 
But Trump seems to sincerely believe that 
tariffs are a free lunch. “The unexpectedly 
good first quarter 3.2% GDP was greatly 
helped by Tariffs from China. Some people 
just don’t get it!” Trump tweeted Monday. 

But tariffs are taxes that raise the price 
of Chinese goods for U.S. consumers and 
producers. They also raise the price of do¬ 
mestic goods that compete with Chinese 
imports because U.S. producers tend to 
raise their prices with the competition. 
That is what happened after Trump raised 
tariffs on washing machines, as we wrote 
on May 1. 

Trump may be pointing to the 1 per¬ 
centage point added to GDP in the first 
quarter due to an increase in net exports 
(exports less imports) as imports fell. 
But this came after a surge of imports in 
the second half of 2018 due to faster U.S. 
growth and as companies tried to get out 
ahead of Trump’s potential imposition of 
higher tariffs. Jobs in U.S. manufacturing, 
which relies on export markets, surged in 
2017 and 2018 but that growth has slowed 
in recent months as tariff uncertainty has 
increased. 

The ultimate economic cost of tariffs is 
hard to measure precisely because it ex¬ 
tends beyond the tariff rate to the impact 
of uncertainty on trade and investment 


decisions. But there’s not an economist we 
know — White House adviser Peter Navar¬ 
ro doesn’t count — who thinks that tariffs 
are a net economic benefit. 

Trump may feel this is a price worth 
paying if it drives a deal that opens China’s 
market up to fairer rules of trade and in¬ 
vestment. But the economic payoff is the 
deal, not the tariffs that are a deadweight 
economic loss. 

Tough to eliminate online 
extremist content by itself 
The Washington Post 

The prime minister of New Zealand, 
Jacinda Ardern, has said she does not 
think anyone would argue that the perpe¬ 
trator of the Christchurch massacre should 
have been able to livestream mass murder. 
Maybe that question elicits something 
close to unanimity — but in trying to make 
the internet safer, she will find few other 
points of consensus. And for good reason. 

Ardern met in France this week with 
President Emmanuel Macron to finalize 
the “Christchurch Call,” a pact that asks 
companies and countries to confront vio¬ 
lent and extremist content online. The end 
is a noble one: ridding the Web of terror¬ 
ist content that puts people both on and off 
social media sites at risk. But what are the 
means? The era of an unregulated internet 
is ending, but a regulated one will neces¬ 
sarily sacrifice some freedom of speech for 
safety. The question surrounds the terms 
of the trade. 

Facebook, Google and Microsoft have 
said they plan to sign the nonbinding 
pledge, and several nations, including 
Britain and Canada, have also signaled 
support. The companies will reportedly 
promise to audit their algorithms, share 
data and enforce their existing terms of 
service; the countries will promise to craft 
laws that ban objectionable content. Ard¬ 
ern has stressed that she hopes to skirt the 
hate speech debate by focusing on violent 
and terrorist material alone. But figuring 
out what counts as violent material is itself 
part of that broader debate, and countries 
are forging ahead with legal regimens that 
will affect everyone who uses the internet 
— not only mass murderers. 

Britain has put forth a proposal threat¬ 
ening companies with unprecedented 
fines for failing to take “harmful” content 
off their platforms, but much of that con¬ 
tent is not illegal in the country. Australia 
has imposed criminal penalties on firms 
that do not “expeditiously” remove “abhor¬ 
rent violent material,” which could lead 
to companies proactively screening every 
post according to an overly restrictive al¬ 
gorithm. France has the more flexible idea 
of appointing a regulator to verify that 
companies have effective systems in place 
to remove illegal hate speech, but inviting 
a single government appointee to declare 
what should stay and what should go could 
still be chilling. 


It’s easy to say murder should not be 
streamed live on the world’s biggest so¬ 
cial media platforms, but it’s much harder 
to stop that without also stopping some of 
what has made the internet invaluable. 
The Christchurch Call asks the world to 
acknowledge there is a problem. It is just 
as important to acknowledge there are no 
simple solutions. Countries may have rea¬ 
son to clamp down on an unrestrained in¬ 
ternet, but they should also be thoughtful, 
honest — and cautious — about what they 
are giving up. 

Endgame in recent abortion 
bans is overturning Roe 
The New York Times 

All eyes were on Alabama on Tuesday as 
the State Senate debated, and then passed, 
what could become the most restrictive 
abortion law in the country. Under the 
legislation, which Republican Gov. Kay 
Ivey signed Wednesday, women in Ala¬ 
bama would be forced to carry unwanted 
or nonviable pregnancies to term in nearly 
all circumstances, including when a preg¬ 
nancy results from rape or incest. Doctors 
who perform the procedure would face 
felony charges and up to 99 years in prison 

— which is more prison time than convict¬ 
ed rapists have faced in the state. 

Showing just how far to the right the 
anti-abortion movement has pushed the 
“center” of the abortion debate, it was the 
bill’s rape and incest exceptions, since re¬ 
moved, that dominated the conversation 
in the Alabama Senate. It seemed forgone 
that the state would ban abortions for a 
vast majority of the women there. Law¬ 
makers supporting abortion rights were 
left arguing to preserve the rape and incest 
exceptions. 

There is a strategy behind this bill’s re¬ 
markable cruelty, and its supporters have 
not been subtle about it. The bill’s sponsor 
in the Alabama House, Terri Collins, said 
that the legislation was designed to pro¬ 
duce a legal case that could overturn Roe 
v. Wade. When asked the purpose of the 
bill on Tuesday, Clyde Chambliss, the Sen¬ 
ate sponsor of the legislation, said, “So that 
we can go directly to the Supreme Court to 
challenge Roe v. Wade.” 

Anti-abortion lawmakers did not used to 
be so overt about their intentions to upend 
Roe. But now they have every reason to be 
open about their motives, with a Supreme 
Court that seems clearly tilted in their 
favor. 

That’s why 2019 has been so relentless 
for supporters of reproductive rights. Just 
about every week there has been a new, 
extreme anti-abortion bill on the table. 
Georgia’s governor last week signed legis¬ 
lation to ban abortions after six weeks of 
pregnancy — which might as well be a full 
ban. Lawmakers in Kentucky, Ohio and 
Mississippi passed similar laws in the pre¬ 
ceding weeks. 

It’s important to note that all of these 
laws, including Alabama’s, will be delayed 
in the courts for some time — until Roe v. 
Wade is overturned, assuming it ever is. 
Clinics in states with new anti-abortion 
laws have reported a surge in calls from 
women who are unsure whether they can 
still come in for their appointments. They 
can. 

There will also be more and more politi¬ 
cal debate over abortion pills in this coun¬ 
try, and it’s important to educate yourself 
about this discussion. Women who can’t 
make it to an abortion clinic are increas¬ 
ingly acquiring these drugs, often a safe 
option, on their own. That trend is sure 
to continue as abortion access gets rolled 
back across the country. 

Finally, continue to talk about this issue 

— with friends and family and fellow 
members of your community. Don’t let 
abortion rights fade from consciousness as 
these extreme laws become America’s new 
normal. 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 




51 “Do — others 

52 “I love,” to Livy 

53 Autograph 

54 Take five 

55 Bottom line 


20 Where Lux. is 

23 Actress Russo 

24 Currier’s partner 

25 Mama — Elliot 

26 Monumental 



12 Rowing need 

13 Scarce 

14 “Damn Yankees” 
vamp 

15 Polish composer 
Chopin 

17 Squad 

18 Oust from office 

19 Not ’neath 


DOWN 

1 Bean curd 

2 Deserve 

3 God of war 

4 Chicken serving 

5 Third rock 
from the sun 

6 “Exodus” hero 


27 Dame Dench 

28 Part of Q.E.D. 

29 Summer cooler 

32 Illinois city 

33 Martini garnish 

35 Glutton 

36 Witticism 

38 Synthetic fabric 

39 Seg-ments 


WHY ON GARTH 

WOULP ANYONE WANT 
PRISONERS AMP EX- 
COWS TO l/0TEf! 


r WHAT Km OF MESSAGE \ 
POES THAT SENP ] 

TO THUGS ANP H00PLUMS } 
L AfJP MURPERERST .' 

P0 YOU HAI/E AMY IP£A 

I HOW MANY CRIMES HAI/E 

f BEEN M/01PEP BECAUSE 

THE THUGGISH, H0MICIPAL 
MANIAC REAUZEP HE MIGHT 
JE0PARPIZE HIS RIGHT 

TO l/OTEf 

i 

I 

1 

i 

1 PON'T MEANX -- 

-HOW MANY’ AS y 

IN NUMBERS. { SORRY. 
PON'T BE 

SO LITERAL. . X- 









l 

| 

i 




I THOUGHT YOU ) / X'VE GOT TO GET 
DIDN'T LIKE TO / SOME SLEEP I'M 
TAKE PILLS / \ TRYING A NEW 



^ Tkifi our ^intde-udder 





tafiting Fligkt of kand-dkurned 




kutterg. from a lodal eow. 





Tke vintages are Monday, 





^ Wednesday, and Saturday. 

j 




BlZARKO.COM 

FadeWkrfoW ZiZarroCWkC 

© ioil BlZAKfO STM7IOS Pi«t la King featur.5 





21 Show to a 
seat, slangily 

22 Established rule 
26 Kick out 

29 Cat’s coat 

30 Ms. Longoria 

31 Chaste 

32 River blocker 

33 Till bills 
34Wyo. neighbor 

35 Corral 

36 Sanctify 

37 — acid 

39 Luau bowlful 

40 Khan title 

41 Blacksmiths’ 
blocks 

45 Indolent 
48 Curry powder 
spice 

50 Dayton’s state 


7 Propriety 

8 Book jacket 
write-up 

9 Long time 

10 “The Greatest” 

11 Make lace 

16 Wimbledon tie 


42 Persia, today 

43 Rickey flavor 

44 Kilt wearer 

45 Part of UCLA 

46 Sashimi fish 

47 Sharp turn 
49 French article 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



5-17 CRYPTOQUIP 


JZ NYIT MYUJZH SOZUGDNYU 


BZHGMDYDYC GN JDUBT, 
EDCE-MIGDGOPZ AINOPU. 


ADHHOU DYSODHDZU NYIT. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: GAME-FILLED CAMPUS 
HANGOUT THAT’S ALWAYS KEPT IN A STATE 
OF DISARRAY: THE WRECK HALL. 

Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: S equals Q 
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you KNOW VONNEGUT’S UNE 
fcBOUT TRYING TO CONSTRUCT 
k LIFE THAT MEWS 
SOMETHING OUT OF 
THINGS FROM 
GIFT SHOPS? 


WE MAY BE WEARING 
HALF OF THE RODNEY 
RUNNING Co.'S SPRING 
SALE, BUT WE'RE STILL 
DOING THE RUNNING. 



Eugene Sheffer Crossword 


I HAVE BEEN CLEARED 
OF ALL ALLEGATIONS 
AGAINST DTE, BUT 
WHERE DO I GO TO GET 
PAY REPUTATION BACK? 


I RECOIAfAEND 
RUNNING INTO A 
BURNING BUILDING 
TO SAVE A BABY. 


LJHAT 
IF NO 

BUILDINGS 
ARE ON HAVE YOU 

FIRE? HEARD OF 

PAATCHES? 


Wt 

COVLVtJ'l AO^tt lo 
TH£ rMUTA^AlWtJ Of Ouj££ 
5 ?Act. %V1 W t PIP A&V& 1AA1 
VZAttf Wt P 0 rA(UT4f^£ 

£P4c£, Lt(SWTSW5£Pe 
W{LL A MUST' 






2 Not — many 
words 

3 Drudges 

4 Eg. and 
Syr., once 

5 Barhopping tour 

6 Big truck maker 

7 Ham — (deli 
order) 

8 Links org. 

9 Personal 
bugaboo 

10 Power co. supply 

11 Tiny amounts 

12 Tokyo-based 
carrier 

18 Amaze 

21 Altar promise 

23 Victory sign 


26 Fugitives 
28 Creative flair 

30 Allow 

31 Soon-to-be 
grads 

33 Homer’s 
neighbor 

34 Profit 

39 Beauty parlor 

41 Diving gear 

42 Miles away 

43 Withered 
45 Neither fern. 

nor masc. 

47 Skip 

48 Frying needs 

49 Em halves 
51 “See ya!” 

53 Caviar 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 


6 Tyke 

12 Alaskan capital 

13 Actress Lansbury 

14 Soak up 

15 Packed in a box, 
as oranges 

16 Boxer Spinks 

17 Like dried mud 

19 Mac alternatives 

20 Round Table 
titles 

22 First lady? 

24 Expected 
27 Facts and figures 
29 Congers 
32 Elvis Presley 
hit song 

35 Spiked club 

36 Mandolin’s kin 

37 UFO crew 

38 Billboards 
40 Minor quibbles 
42 Nile biter 
44 &&&& 

46 Deal (with) 

50 Weak 
52 Missouri-born 

president 

54 “— serious?” 

55 Small songbirds 

56 Take offense at 

57 “Leda and the 
Swan” poet 

5-18 CRYPTOQUIP 

XG QAM XFJRZBRS H NXPP 

SRDXLBXFJ HNR PXFLAPF, 

OCHB OAMPS BCHB DIAUXSR 

QAM OXBC? SXRBHIQ GXURI. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: WE ONLY ANSWER 
QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO WISPY, HIGH- 
ALTITUDE CLOUDS. CIRRUS INQUIRIES ONLY. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: F equals N 
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Unlimited 
Digital Access 

INTRO OFFER! 

FOUR WEEKS Web + Mobile 

When you subscribe to 
Stripes Digital Access... 

Get exclusive access to innovative digital 
features, interactive articles, award-winning 
photography and more. Enjoy unlimited 
access to the Stripes.com website and our 
Stars and Stripes mobile apps, all for a low 
monthly or annual subscription. 


Stars and Stripes content features 

• Access to Stars and Stripes mobile apps 

• Exclusive reports on military matters 

• Coverage of all military branches 

• Special features on current issues 

• Veterans topics 

• Retrospectives such as Vietnam at 50 

• Archive Photo of the Day 

• Unbiased, First Amendment protected 
reporting from U.S. military bases around 
the world. 


Subscribe Today! 


stripes.com/subscribe 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 



Attorneys 


178 Transportation 


Court It Carptfilrf 


THE LOCAL CIVILIAN ^ 
MILITARY DEFENSE FIRM 


(833) 446-UCMJ (x8265) 

www.militarylawfirm.com 


Dental 



AMERICAN 
DOCTORS 
& STAFF 

Creating 3-feaCtfiy Smites 


• Certified Orthodontics 

• American Dental 
Hygienists 

• Family Dentistry 


Ramstein Dental Care 
06371 406 230 
Poststrasse 1, 
66877 Ramstein 
Ramsteindental.com 


VEHICLE 

SHIPPING SERVICES 


• International Shipping 

• Import & Export 

• Inland trucking (U.S. & Europe) 

• Door to door pick-up/delivery service 


• Customs clearance 

• All Risk Marine Insurance 

• Auto Insurance (Germany only) 



m 


LOGISTICS EUROPE GMBH 


For Further Information Please Contact 


GERMANY 

Phone: +49-(0)6134-2592730 

Toll-free: 0800-CARSHIP (Germany only) 

info@transglobal-logistics.de 
www.transglobal-logistics.de 


WEB: 


U.S.A 

+1-972-602-1670 Ext. 1701 
+1-800-264-8167 (US only) 
info@tgal.us 
www.tgal.us 


For 2nd POVShipments - Offices/Agencies near Military Installations 



Transportation 


944 


Ship Cars and Containers t ind from the USA 



0-522-6274 or 800-WSA-SHIP (972-7447) 

info@worldwide-ship.de 

www.worldwide-ship.de 


Off Duty? 
Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, 
TV, movies, 
music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 


Get entertained with... 


STARS^STRIPES. 



Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARS^STRIPES: 


CLASSIFIED 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


Announcements 040 


SCAM 

FADS 




SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


US SPEC Vehicles 



STARS AND STRIPES 



Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up for your next 
PCS —sell everything with Stripes free classifieds! 


STARSlQfSTRIPES. 



Are you in the picture? 


Reading Stars and Stripes gives you a 
better handle on issues that affect you most. 
No one covers the bases the way we do. 


starsmstripes. 

In print* Online at stripes.com 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 








Round-the-world news for America’s military. 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia 
and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for iPhone and Android and in a Tablet Edition for iPad. 


STARS^STRIPES. 

Mobile • Online • Print 


STARSIQfSTRIPES. 


Relocation Guide* 

To advertise in the next Relocation Guide, reach out to Michael Davidson at davidson.michael@stripes.com or call 202-886-0014. 






Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better, ; 

• FREE APPRAISAL • CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY • COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 


RELOCATING TO 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA? 

Realty Services for Those Who Serve! 
Purchases , Sales, Rentals , Prop Mgmt 

W ERIC GARDNER CAPT USN (RET) 

ASSOC. BROKER, REALTOR®, CRS.GRI, ABR 




Cell: (757)805-6235 
EricGardner@remax.net 

ww.FlyNavyHomes.com 
RE/MAX Alliance 


* 


OVER $50K IN VET REWARDS 2017/18 


| Off Duty? Amuse Yourself ! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
celebrity antics... 

Get entertained with... 

STARSK^STRIPES, 


= 
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Round-the-world news for America’s military. 






Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, 
and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 
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Get the news 
that matters to you, 
from the source you trust 



Daily Headlines Veterans News Military History and more 
Sign up now for Stars and Stripes FREE eNewsletters 

STARS^STRIPES. stri P es - com /newsletters 
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STARS 

Presents 


.and. 


STRIPES. 


™ R «HIR 

A STARS AND STRIPES PODCAST 


A new podcast from the unique perspective only 
Stars and Stripes can provide. 

Join us as we examine the influence of private military 
contracting on today’s armed forces. 

Explore the culture, history, myths and facts of the new 
reality of modern warfare. 


Listen Now on 

[ DtfwiMujJ aft *hr 1 M GET IT OW 

V AppStore H P Google Play 

and on Stupe 


Hosted by Michelle Harven and 
Air Force veteran Desmon Farris 


Available Now 
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Whether you are searching for the best Sunday brunch in 
Okinawa or a family friendly get away in Germany, one of 
your FREE publications will help you embrace your new 
home so you can live your new adventure to the fullest. 


STARS^STRIPES 

stripes.com/special-publications 
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Visit before you go! 


Europe. Stripes.com Korea. Stripes.com 
Guam. Stripes.com Okinawa. Stripes.com 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Deals 

1 

Pro soccer 

1 

College softball 


Italian Open 


Wednesday 
At Foro Italico 

Purse: Men, $5.85 million (Masters 
1000); Women, $3.8 million (Premier) 
Surface: Clay-Outdoor 
Doubles 
Women 
Second Round 

Chan Hao-ching and Latisha Chan (7), 
Taiwan, def. Anastasia Pavlyuchenkova, 
Russia, and Anastasija Sevastova, Lat¬ 
via, walkover. 


College baseball 


Wednesday’s scores 

EAST 

UMass Lowell 4, Siena 2 
Wilson 3, Penn St.-Altoona 2 

TOURNAMENTS 

Mid-Eastern Athletic Conference 

Florida A&M 13, Delaware St. 3,8 innings 
Savannah St. 7, Coppin St. 3 
Delaware St. 6, Coppin St. 5 
Southwestern Athletic Conference 
Alabama St. 11, Prairie View A&M 4 
Grambling St. 14, Alcorn St. 4,8 innings 
Texas Southern 5, Jackson St. 4,10 in¬ 
nings 

Southern U. 11, Ark.-Pine Bluff 7 

NAIA 

Henderson Bracket 

Freed-Hardeman 5, Texas Wesleyan 1, 
Texas Wesleyan eliminated 

Freed-Hardeman 7, Oklahoma Wes¬ 
leyan 4 

Kingsport Bracket 

Tennessee Wesleyan 15, Madonna 9, 
Madonna eliminated 

Tennessee Wesleyan 19, Webber In¬ 
ternational, 7 

Lawrenceville Bracket 
Georgetown (Ky.) 13, Indiana South¬ 
east 5, IUSE eliminated 

Georgia Gwinnett 2, Georgetown (Ky.) 
1, UGG advances 

Macon Bracket 

Middle Georgia St. 9, Rio Grande 6, Rio 
Grande eliminated 

Southeastern (Fla.) 3, Middle Georgia 
St. 0, Southeastern advances 

Miami Gardens Bracket 
St. Thomas (Fla.) 7, William Jessup 5, 
St. Thomas advances 

William Jessup 14, Thomas (Ga.) 3, 
Thomas eliminated 

Montgomery Bracket 
Faulkner 16, Hope International 2, 
Faulkner advances 

Hope International 6, Cent. Methodist 

3, Cent. Methodist eliminated 

Santa Barbara Bracket 
Science & Arts (Okla.) 7, Westmont 

4, 12 innings, Science & Arts (Okla.) ad- 

Westmont 9, Antelope Valley 2, Ante¬ 
lope Valley eliminated 

Shreveport Bracket 
Bellevue 10, York (Neb.) 4 Bellevue ad¬ 
vances 

York (Neb.) 9, Columbia (Mo.) 8, Co¬ 
lumbia (Mo.) eliminated 

Williamsburg Bracket 
Cumberlands (Ky.) 16, Lyon 13, Lyon 
eliminated 

Indiana Tech 6, Cumberlands (Ky.) 4, 
Indiana Tech advances 


College lacrosse 


NCAA Division I Tournament 

Opening Round 
Wednesday, May 8 
UMBC 14, Marist 8 

Saturday, May 11 
First Round 

Loyola (Md.) 15, Syracuse 13 
Yale 19, Georgetown 16 
Pennsylvania 13, Army 8 
Virginia 19, Robert Morris 10 
Sunday, May 12 
Penn State 25, UMBC 10 
Maryland 14, Towson 13, OT 
Duke 12, Richmond 11 
Notre Dame 16, John Hopkins 9 
Quarterfinals 
Saturday, May 18 
At Hempstead, N.Y. 

Virginia (14-3) vs. Maryland (12-4) 
Notre Dame (9-6) vs. Duke (12-4) 
Sunday, May 19 
At East Hartford, Conn. 

Penn State (15-1) vs. Loyola (Md.) (12-4) 
~~. 3) vs Pennsylvs- : - " 

At Philadi ~ 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Added RHP 
Evan Phillips from Norfolk (IL) and re¬ 
turned him after Wednesday’s double- 
header. Sent LHP Richard Bleier to Fred¬ 
erick (Carolina) for a rehab assignment. 

KANSAS CITY ROYALS - Designated 
IB Frank Schwindel for assignment. 

LOS ANGELES ANGELS - Optioned INF 
Justin Bour to Salt Lake (PCL). Selected 
the contract of 1B/LHP Jared Walsh from 
Salt Lake. 

MINNESOTA TWINS - Placed C Mitch 
Garver on the 10-day IL. Reinstated INF 
Miguel Sano from the 10-day IL. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Transferred 
RHP Jonathan Loaisiga to the 60-day IL. 
Optioned RHP Joseph Harvey to Scran¬ 
ton/Wilkes-Barre (IL). Added lb/DH Ken- 
drys Morales. Returned OF Mike Tauch- 
man to Scranton/Wilkes-Barre. 

TEXAS RANGERS - Placed SS Elvis 
Andrus on the 10-day IL. Optioned RHP 
Wei-Chieh Huang to Nashville (PCL). Re¬ 
called OF Willie Calhoun and LHP Jeffrey 
Springs from Nashville. 

TORONTO BLUE JAYS - Optioned LHP 
Thomas Pannone to Buffalo (IL). Selected 
the contract of RHP Edwin Jackson from 
Buffalo. Claimed RHP Jimmy Cordero off 
waivers from Washington. Transferred 
RHPs Matt Shoemaker and David Phelps 
to the 60-day IL. 

National League 

ATLANTA BRAVES - Designated LHP 
Jerry Blevins for assignment. Reinstated 
LHP Jesse Biddle from the 10-day IL. Re¬ 
called RHP Wes Parsons from Gwinnett 
(IL). Placed OF Ender Inciarte on the 10- 
day IL. Called up OF Austin Riley from 
Gwinnett. 

LOS ANGELES DODGERS - Placed LHP 
Julio Urias on the restricted list. Recalled 
RHP JT Chargois from Oklahoma City 
(PCL). 

MIAMI MARLINS - Optioned RHP 
Elieser Hernandez to New Orleans (PCL). 
Recalled LHP Jarlin Garcia from New Or¬ 
leans. 

NEW YORK METS - Optioned RHP Eric 
Hanhold to Syracuse (IL). Reinstated RHP 
Jeurys Familia from the 10-day IL. 

PITTSBURGH PIRATES - Optioned RHP 
Clay Holmes to Indianapolis (IL). Rein¬ 
stated RHP Chris Archer from the 10-day 
IL. Sent OF Lonnie Chisenhall to India¬ 
napolis (IL) for a rehab assignment. 

ST. LOUIS CARDINALS - Sent RHP Car¬ 
los Martinez to Springfield (TL) for a re¬ 
hab assignment. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Optioned 
RHP Tyler Beede to Sacramento (PCL). 
Selected the contract of RHP Shaun An¬ 
derson from Sacramento. 

WASHINGTON NATIONALS - Signed 
RHP Bryan Bonnell to a minor league 


contract. 


BASKETBALL 
Women’s NBA 

- Named Cathy Engelbert cc 


WNBA 

missioner. 

LOS ANGELES SPARKS - Re-signed G 
Riquna Williams. 

NEW YORK LIBERTY - Waived C Talia 
Caldwell. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Promoted 
Quentin Harris to director of player per¬ 
sonnel, Dru Grigson to assistant director 
of player personnel, Adrian Wilson to 
director of pro scouting, Chris Culmer 
director of college scouting, Josh Scobey 
to Western Regional scout and Nathan 
DiGregorio to pro scout. Named Keegan 
Leyrer area scout in the West and An¬ 
drew Caskin scouting assistant. 

CINCINNATI BENGALS - Signed LB De- 
shaun Davis. 

NEW ENGLAND PATRIOTS - Signed 
WR N’Keal Harry. 

NEW YORK JETS - Fired general man¬ 
ager Mike Maccagnan. Named Adam 
Gase acting general manager, in addi¬ 
tion to his duties as coach. 

SAN FRANCISCO 49ERS - Waived S 
Cameron Glenn. Signed TE Levine Toilolo 
to a one-year contract. 

SEATTLE SEAHAWKS - Signed QB 
Geno Smith. 

TENNESSEE TITANS - Agreed to terms 
with DB Amani Hooker. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

BUFFALO SABRES - Named Ralph 
Krueger coach. 

COLUMBUS BLUE JACKETS - Signed G 
Elvis Merzlikins to a one-year contract. 


AP sportlight 


At Philadelphia 
Semifinals 


Penn State-Loyola (Md.) winner vs. 
Yale-Pennsylvania winner 

Virginia-Maryland winner vs. Notre 
Dame-Duke winner 

Monday, May 27 
Semifinal winners 


May 17 

1915 — Rhine Maiden wins the Preak- 
ness Stakes, to produce the only Ken¬ 
tucky Derby-Preakness wins by fillies in 
the same year. The 1915 Derby was won 
by Regret, who did not compete in the 
Preakness. 

1925 — Tris Speaker of the Cleveland 
Indians collects his 3,000th career hit off 
Tom Zachry in a 2-1 loss to the Washing¬ 
ton Senators. 

1930 - Gallant Fox wins the Kentucky 
Derby by two lengths over Gallant Knight 
to give Earl Sande his third Derby win. 

1975 — 23-1 long shot Master Derby, 
ridden by Darrel McHargue, beats fa¬ 
vored Foolish Pleasure by a length in the 
Preakness Stakes. 

1979 — Dave Kingman of the Cubs hits 
three home runs and Mike Schmidt of the 
Phillies hits two, as Philadelphia beats 
Chicago 23-22 in 10 innings at Wrigley 
Field. The game includes 11 home runs, 
50 hits and 109 at-bats. 


MLS 

EASTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 

D.C. United 7 3 3 24 17 11 

Philadelphia 7 3 2 23 23 12 

Atlanta 6 3 2 20 13 8 

Montreal 6 5 2 20 15 19 

New York City FC 4 1 6 18 15 12 

Toronto FC 5 4 2 17 22 17 

Columbus 5 7 1 16 12 18 

Chicago 4 4 4 16 19 13 

New York 4 5 2 14 16 14 

Orlando City 3 6 3 12 14 19 

Cincinnati 3 7 2 11 10 18 

New England 3 8 2 11 14 31 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

W L T Pts GF GA 
Los Angeles FC 8 1 3 27 29 8 

Seattle 7 1 4 25 22 14 

LA Galaxy 7 4 1 22 18 16 

Houston 6 2 2 20 18 11 

FC Dallas 5 4 2 17 16 14 

Minnesota United 4 4 3 15 19 18 

Real Salt Lake 4 6 1 13 15 20 

Vancouver 3 6 3 12 11 15 

Portland 3 6 2 11 14 22 

San Jose 3 6 2 11 14 22 

Sporting KC 2 4 4 10 19 19 

Colorado 0 9 2 2 16 30 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Wednesday’s games 
D.C. United 0, Toronto FC 0, tie 
Portland 1, Houston 1, tie 
Atlanta 1, Vancouver 0 
Seattle 2, Orlando City 1 

Thursday’s game 
FC Dallas at Los Angeles FC 
Saturday’s games 
New England at Montreal 
Toronto FC at Real Salt Lake 
Chicago at San Jose 
Seattle at Philadelphia 
Columbus at Minnesota United 
D.C. United at Houston 
Vancouver at Sporting Kansas City 
Sunday’s games 
Cincinnati at Orlando City 
Atlanta at New York 
Los Angeles FC at FC Dallas 
Colorado at LA Galaxy 

Wednesday, May 22 
Vancouver at New York 
Friday, May 24 
LA Galaxy at Orlando City 
Atlanta at Real Salt Lake 
Montreal at Los Angeles FC 

Wednesday 

D.C. United 0, Toronto FC 0 

D.C. United 0 0-0 

Toronto 0 0—0 

Goalies— D.C. United, Bill Hamid, Chris 
Seitz; Toronto, Quentin Westberg, Alex 

Yellow Cards— D.C. United, Segura, 
61st. Toronto, Morrow, 82nd. 

A— 26,116. 

Timbers 1, Dynamo 1 

Portland 0 1-1 

Houston 1 0—1 

First half— 1, Houston, Manotas, 6 
(Elis), 40th minute. 

Second half— 2, Portland, Fernandez, 1 
(Blanco), 77th. 

Goalies— Portland, Jeff Attinella, Steve 
Clark; Houston, Joe Willis, Tyler Deric. 

Yellow Cards— Portland, Zambrano, 
42nd; Blanco, 79th. Houston, Figueroa, 
47th. 

A- 13,327. 

Sounders 2, Orlando City 1 

Orlando 0 1—1 

Seattle 1 1-2 

First half— 1, Seattle, Ruidiaz, 4 
(Smith), 19th minute. 

Second half— 2, Seattle, Bwana, 1 (Lo- 
deiro), 68th; 3, Orlando, Mueller, 3 (Pow¬ 
ers), 75th. 

Goalies— Orlando, Greg Ranjitsingh, 
Adam Grinwis; Seattle, Stefan Frei, Bryan 
Meredith. 

Yellow Cards— Orlando, Dwyer, 79th; 
Rosell, 89th. 

A— 37,722. 

Atlanta United 1, Whitecaps 0 

Atlanta 0 1-1 

Seattle 1 1-2 

First half— 1, Atlanta, Martinez, 5 (pen¬ 
alty kick), 29th minute. 

Goalies— Atlanta, Brad Guzan; Van¬ 
couver, Maxime Crepeau. 

Yellow Cards— Atlanta, Escobar, 13th; 
Remedi, 86th. Vancouver, Adnan, 39th; 
Ardaiz, 80th. 

A— 16,138. 


NWSL 


W L T Pts GF GA 

Houston 3 1 1 10 6 6 

Utah 3 1 0 9 4 2 

Chicago 2 12 8 11 7 

North Carolina 2 12 8 11 5 

Portland 2 0 2 8 11 7 

Washington 2 11 7 5 3 

Reign FC 0 1 3 2 2 5 

Sky Blue FC 0 3 2 2 4 8 

Orlando 0 5 1 1 1 13 

Note: Three points for victory, one 
point for tie. 

Saturday, May 11 
Washington 3, Sky Blue FC 2 
Houston 2, Utah 1 
Portland 3, Orlando 1 

Sunday, May 12 
Chicago 3, North Carolina 1 
Saturday’s games 
Sky Blue FC at Reign FC 
Portland at Washington 

Sunday’s games 
Utah at North Carolina 
Chicago at Houston 


NCAA Division I Tournament 

(Double elimination; x-if necessary) 

Stillwater (Okla.) Regional 

Thursday, May 16 

Game 1 — Arkansas (38-18) vs. Tulsa 
(35-18) 

Game 2 - BYU (29-24) at Oklahoma 
State (39-14) 

Friday, May 17 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Tallahassee (Fla.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — South Carolina (36-17) vs. 
South Florida (40-17) 

Game 2 — Bethune-Cookman (26-29) 
at Florida State (51-8) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Gainesville (Fla.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Stanford (32-18) vs. Boise 
State (34-14) 

Game 2 — Boston University (37-18) at 
Florida (44-15) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Lexington (Ky.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 - Virginia Tech (45-9) vs. Il¬ 
linois (32-23) 

Game 2 — Toledo (29-26) at Kentucky 
(33-22) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — North Carolina (35-18) vs. 
Ohio State (34-16) 

Game 2 — Longwood (37-20) at Ten¬ 
nessee (39-14) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Ann Arbor (Mich.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — James Madison (47-7) vs. 
DePaul (34-14) 

Game 2 — St. Francis (Pa.) (29-29) at 
Michigan (43-11) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Minneapolis Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Georgia (40-17) vs. Drake 
(42-14) 

Game 2 - North Dakota State (42-14) 
at Minnesota (41-12) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Evanston (III.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 - Southern Illinois (33-13) vs. 
Louisville (33-21) 

Game 2 - Detroit (31-26) at North¬ 
western (43-10) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 


x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Tuscaloosa (Ala.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Arizona State (33-18) vs. 
Lipscomb (41-13-1) 

Game 2 — Alabama State (24-23) vs. 
Alabama (52-7) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Oxford (Miss.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Louisiana-Lafayette (50-4) 
vs. Southeast Missouri State (45-16) 

Game 2 — Chattanooga (37-15) at Mis¬ 
sissippi (37-17) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Baton Rouge (La.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Texas Tech (39-14) vs. Loui¬ 
siana Tech (44-14) 

Game 2 — Monmouth (36-16) at LSU 
(40-16) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Norman (Okla.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 - Notre Dame (36-16) vs. Wis¬ 
consin (40-12) 

Game 2 - UMBC (30-22) at Oklahoma 
(49-2) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Austin (Texas) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 - Texas A&M (28-25) vs. Hous¬ 
ton (37-17) 

Game 2 — Sam Houston State (34-21) 
at Texas (41-14) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Seattle Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Mississippi State (33-21) vs. 
Seattle (39-15) 

Game 2 - Fordham (29-24) at Wash¬ 
ington (45-7) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Los Angeles Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Missouri (32-23) vs. Cal 
State Fullerton (38-16) 

Game 2 - Weber State (26-19) at UCLA 
(46-5) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 

Tucson (Ariz.) Regional 
Friday, May 17 

Game 1 — Auburn (37-19) vs. Colorado 
State (38-10) 

Game 2 — Harvard (25-17) at Arizona 
(42-12) 

Saturday, May 18 

Game 3 — Game 1 winner vs. Game 2 
winner 

Game 4 — Game 1 loser vs. Game 2 
loser 

Game 5 — Game 3 loser vs. Game 4 
winner 

Sunday, May 19 

Game 6 — Game 3 winner vs. Game 5 
winner 

x-Game 7 — Game 6 opponents 
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HIGH SCOOL: DODEA-EUROPE 


Unpredictable 
trio of title 
tournaments 

By Gregory Broome 



William HowARD/Stars and Stripes 


SHAPE’S Bathuan Usta heads the ball during the Spartans’ 7-0 win on March 23 against the Dragons at RAF Alconbury, England. 


Stars and Stripes 

An exceedingly unpredictable set of 
three DODEA-Europe boys soccer champi¬ 
onship tournaments runs Monday through 
Thursday in the Kaiserslautern Military 
Community, made all the more uncertain 
by weakened defending champions, fresh 
top seeds and a very notable absence from 
the field. 

Division I 

The division’s two-time defending cham¬ 
pion is seeded sixth out of nine teams this 
year, while the returning runner-up is 
seeded fifth. This bracket’s top seed didn’t 
reach the elimination round last year. 

Those facts highlight the opportunity 
available to a breakout team in this un¬ 
knowable large-school tournament. 

The Naples Wildcats hope to seize that 
opportunity and claim the title they’ve been 
pursuing since their promotion to Division 
I five years ago. They laid the groundwork 
in the regular season, producing DODEA 
Europe’s only undefeated overall record 
while notching three quality Division I 
wins. A 4-1 win over Wiesbaden on April 
26 knocked the Warriors from the ranks of 
the unbeaten and sent a clear message that 
Naples, now armed with the tournament’s 
top seed, will be a formidable presence in 
the postseason. 

The Wildcats will navigate a four-team 
pool that also includes fourth-seeded 
SHAPE, which was off to a blistering start 
until it took its only loss in early May; fifth- 
seeded Stuttgart, a solid squad hoping to 
repeat its breakout run to the 2018 title 
match; and eighth-seeded Vilseck, which 
showed enough regular-season grit to 
spring a potential upset. 

Wiesbaden tops the other pool despite its 
setback against Naples, having beaten all 
other Division I opponents in a 7-1 cam¬ 
paign. The Warriors have a tougher road to 


the final in a five-team pool also featuring 
No. 3 Ramstein and No. 6 Kaiserslautern, 
though Wiesbaden posted close victories 
over both the Royals and reigning cham¬ 
pion Raiders in the regular season. No. 7 
Lakenheath and No. 9 Vicenza round out 
the bracket. 

Division II 

The Marymount Royals won’t partici¬ 
pate in this year’s European tournament, 
removing a perennial powerhouse and very 
recent dynasty from the D-II equation. 

Marymount’s absence, along with the 
realignment of longstanding Division II 
presence Spangdahlem to Division III, 
eases the path to the finals of MMI’s cross¬ 
town rival, American Overseas School of 
Rome. 

With just seven teams in the bracket, the 
top-seeded Falcons now headline a man¬ 


ageable pool of just two opponents, namely 
fourth-seeded Aviano and fifth-seeded 
Bahrain. That’s not to say that AOSR is in 
need of the assist, as the Falcons blanked 
Aviano 4-0 and routed Marymount 5-1 in 
the regular season. 

Defending champion AFNORTH, which 
avenged its shutout loss to Marymount in 
the 2016 European final with a thrilling 2- 
1 defeat of the Royals for last spring’s title, 
fell to the third seed after dropping a 4-1 
decision to Black Forest Academy on May 
4. The Falcons claimed the higher second 
seed despite falling to AFNORTH 3-1 in 
the teams’ first meeting April 6. Those two 
neutral-site games represent the whole of 
both teams’ Division II schedules. 

Sixth seed Rota and No. 7 Florence will 
look to deny BFA and/or AFNORTH their 
projected semifinal berths. 


Division III 

Even with all the intrigue going on in the 
upper divisions, there’s nothing more cha¬ 
otic than a seven-team, round-robin small- 
school bracket. 

The newly-arrived Spangdahlem Senti¬ 
nels and the returning runner-up Ansbach 
Cougars survived their regular-season 
divisional schedules without a loss. The 
Sentinels’ run featured an emphatic 6-0 
defeat of the reigning champion Brussels 
Brigands, while Ansbach won all four of 
its divisional games by at least six goals 
in defeats of Alconbury, Baumholder and 
Hohenfels. 

Sigonella will enter the tournament a 
mystery with no divisional regular-season 
record. 

broome.gregory@stripes.com 
Twitter: @broomestripes 


Stuttgart, Weisbaden appear headed for D-I showdown 


By Gregory Broome 

Stars and Stripes 

An interesting set of three 
DODEA-Europe girls soccer 
tournaments is set to play out 
Monday through Thursday in the 
Kaiserslautern Military Com¬ 
munity; one featuring a proud 
defending champion pursued by 
a relentless rival, the other two 
with no defending champions at 
all. 

Division I 

The Wiesbaden Warriors and 
Stuttgart Panthers played to a 
2-2 tie on May 11, the last day 
of the regular season, offering 
a preview of what figures to be 
a very competitive large-school 
bracket. 

Stuttgart routed every oppo¬ 
nent it saw this spring until its 
finale against Wiesbaden. The 
Panthers downed longtime rival 
Ramstein 6-1 to open the season 
March 23, then blanked Kaiser¬ 
slautern 4-0 on May 4. But those 
three games represent the entire¬ 


ty of Stuttgart’s Division I body of 
work this spring. 

Wiesbaden, in contrast, played 
over twice as 
many Divi¬ 
sion I games 
as Stuttgart, 
and won 
most of them 
by large 
margins. 

A score¬ 
less tie with 
Ramstein on 
April 20 and 
the season¬ 
ending tie 
with Stutt¬ 
gart represent the only blemishes 
on the Warriors’ dominant regu¬ 
lar season. 

Top-seeded Stuttgart headlines 
a four-team tournament pool it 
should have no trouble surviving. 
Second-seeded SHAPE, unde¬ 
feated until a narrow 1-0 loss to 
Ramstein on May 3, represents 
the field’s biggest threat to the 
Panthers, while fifth-seeded Vi¬ 
cenza and eighth-seeded Kaiser¬ 


slautern are eying big upsets. 

Second-seeded Wiesbaden 
landed in a more perilous pool. 
The Warriors will have to hold off 
at least one threat in sixth-seed¬ 
ed Ramstein, which played them 
to a stalemate, or third-seeded 
Naples, which fared well in a 2- 
0 April loss to Wiesbaden, to ad¬ 
vance to the elimination round 
from a five-team pool that also 
includes No. 7 Lakenheath and 
No. 9 Vilseck. 

A Stuttgart-Wiesbaden final, 
should it happen, would be a re¬ 
match of one of the more thrilling 
European championship matches 
in recent memory. Wiesbaden 
beat Stuttgart in a penalty-kick 
shootout to claim the 2017 Divi¬ 
sion I crown. 

Division II 

Spangdahlem’s shift to Division 
III ended the school’s two-year 
Division II title reign, leaving 
eight incumbent contenders bat¬ 
tling for the vacant throne. 

Top seed Black Forest Academy 
is the early favorite. The Falcons 


are the most recent European 
champion in the field, having 
beaten Spangdahlem, then known 
as Bitburg, for the 2016 crown. 
But BFA played just two Division 
II games this year, both lopsided 
wins over struggling AFNORTH, 
so much remains to be proven for 
the Falcons. 

The No. 2 seed Rota Admi¬ 
rals sit atop the other pool with 
plenty to recommend them for 
title contention. Rota, the 2018 
European runner-up, swept 
through fellow southern Division 
II schools American Overseas 
School of Rome, Marymount, 
Aviano and Bahrain this spring, 
handling its region with the same 
firm hand with which BFA sub¬ 
dued the north. 

While anything can happen 
in the tournament, that’s a lot of 
foreshadowing for a potential 
BFA-Rota showdown in the final. 

Division III 

The numbers caught up to 
DODEA Europe’s smallest divi¬ 
sion this season. 


The reigning champion Alcon¬ 
bury Dragons found themselves 
without enough players to field 
a viable roster and were forced 
to field a co-ed squad playing in 
the boys division, a path blazed 
in recent seasons by the Ansbach 
Cougars. The absence of those 
two small-school stalwarts leaves 
the 2019 Division III girls tourna¬ 
ment with just five teams, and no 
defending champion. 

Appropriately enough, a new 
arrival to the disrupted bracket 
seems the most qualified to step 
into the vacancy at the top. The 
2018 Division II champion Spang¬ 
dahlem Sentinels, realigned to 
Division III early this school year, 
enjoyed a strong regular season 
featuring sizeable wins over new 
divisional rivals Baumholder and 
Brussels. 

Sigonella, which lost to Alcon¬ 
bury in last year’s final, and Ho¬ 
henfels, last year’s third-place 
finisher, rank as the Sentinels’ top 
challengers in the round-robin 
tournament. 



Victoria Antoine, 
Stuttgart Panthers 
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HIGH SCHOOL: DODEA PACIFIC 


Humphreys chasing D-l team, individual titles 



Photos by Cierra DENNiE/Special to Stars and Stripes 


Two-time reigning Far East meet high jump champion Quintin 
Metcalf, a Humphreys senior, now goes for his third straight title, 
but also the meet and Pacific record 2.0066 in the event. 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Where Humphreys High 
School’s track and field team 
is concerned, the expression 
“All Eyes On Us” might well be 
apropos. 

The Blackhawks enter next 
week’s Far East meet at Yokota as 
heavy favorites to make history 
— becoming the first program 
to win the Far East Division II 
school banner one season and Di¬ 
vision I the next. 

And they seemingly have the 
personnel to do it. 

Humphreys went unbeaten in 
the Korea track regular season, 
qualified a school-record 35 ath¬ 
letes for the two-day Far East 
meet, 17 of whom are return¬ 
ing from last year’s D-II cham¬ 
pion team, including seven gold 
medalists. 

But these Blackhawks are try¬ 
ing to keep things in perspective 
entering the meet, coach and pro¬ 
gram architect Ron Merriwether 
said. 

“We know we’re chasing 
[something] that’s never been 
done, but it’s our job to keep the 
kids grounded, focused and going 
out there and performing,” Mer¬ 
riwether said. “We’ve put these 
guys in position to do something 
special and we’re going in very 
confident, but not arrogant.” 

Other coaches and Pacific 
track observers agree with the 
idea that the Blackhawks are the 
team to beat. 

“I think they have the best 
chance to do it,” said coach Luke 
Voth of four-time defending D- 
I champion Nile C. Kinnick. 
“They’re deep, well-balanced, 
you can tell the team cares, they 



Humphreys junior Jaela Higgs’ 
personal best in the 400 is 
58.00 — .02 seconds behind 
the Far East meet record. 

have school pride and they’ve 
done a good job. Unfortunately, 
we don’t have the depth.” 

“They (Humphreys) have the 
top people in every category,” 
said Kadena throws coach Regi¬ 
nald Winn. 

Far East meet marshal and 
longtime Pacific track and field 
observer Bruce Carrick noted 
that Humphreys has the most 
entries in the meet, with “a lot of 
them in the top five of their vari¬ 
ous events.... I think Humphreys 
has the inside track here.” 

Among the individual favorites 
are junior Jaela Higgs, closing in 
on the girls 400-meter dash meet 
record of 57.98; her personal best 
is 58.00. “They’re going to be 
chasing her,” Carrick said. 


Freshman Tevijon Williams 
should have some competition in 
the sprint races, particularly in 
the 100, in Kinnick junior Chris 
Watson and Kadena senior Eric 
McCarter. Watson has run a Pa¬ 
cific best 11.15, Williams 11.18 
and McCarter 11.30. 

“It’s going to be tight,” Carrick 
said. “No one can say they have a 
lock on first place.” 

One athlete closing in on the 
300 hurdles mark is Humphreys’ 
Junior Gregory. His personal 
best is 40.25 seconds, .1 second 
shy of the meet mark. “He’ll be in 
rarefied company if he breaks it,” 
Carrick said. 

And senior Quintin Metcalf, 
the reigning Far East high jump 
champion, will be shooting for 
what’s stood for eight years as the 
region and meet record, 2.0066 
meters, held by Kadena’s Lotty 
Smith. He’ll have 18 competitors 
in the event, Carrick said. 

“A good day from any one of 
those guys can put them up anoth¬ 
er 5 or 8 centimeters,” he said. 

But Humphreys is not alone 
in possessing record chasers. 
Kadena senior Uriah Morris has 
a personal-best 15.15 meters in 
the shot put — .04 meters better 
than the meet record of 15.11 set 
four years ago. 

“I know I can do it,” Morris said. 
“I just need to be consistent.” 

With Humphreys joining Kinn¬ 
ick in the D-I ranks, Merriwether 
and others said they don’t see any 
one team standing out among 
small schools. 

“D-II will be wide open across 
the board,” Merriwether said. 
“It’s going to come down to which 
team steps up and takes it this 
year.” 


While Korea D-II teams don’t 
have the depth that Humphreys 
did last year, some individuals 
could put up some strong marks, 
such as Daegu’s J.B. Pope in the 
hurdles; he’s second in the Pacific 
with a time of 16.20. “I’m excited 
to see what he does,” Merriweth¬ 
er said. 

“There’s lots of schools who 
can win,” Yokota coach Dan Gal¬ 


vin said. “Everybody’s got their 
strengths and weaknesses.” 

With so many athletes from 
different areas who had not seen 
each other all season finally com¬ 
ing together, Merriwether says 
times will be faster, distances 
higher and longer. “Somebody’s 
going to be pushed to do some¬ 
thing very special,” he said. 

ornauer.dave@stri pes.com 


Champs Yokota, ASIJ enter Far East as favorites 



Dave ORNAUER/Stars and Stripes 


Riley DeMarco and Yokota enter next 
week’s Far East Division II Tournament 
as the favorites to win their fourth title 
in five years, on the heels of their fourth 
straight DODEA Japan tournament title. 


By Dave Ornauer 
Stars and Stripes 

Discuss the matter with a handful of 
coaches and players, and one might think 
that next week’s Far East baseball tourna¬ 
ments are merely a chase for second place, 
as dominant as American School In Japan 
and Yokota have been over recent years. 

The Mustangs (15-1) enter the Far East 
Division I tournament as five-time defend¬ 
ing champions and prohibitive favorites to 
make it six straight. 

“They have a presence about them,” said 
Kubasaki coach Randy Toor, which lost 9- 
3 in last year’s final to the Mustangs and 
lost twice to ASIJ in an early season tour¬ 
nament. “They expect to win when they go 
out there.” 

Meanwhile, the Panthers are 12-6 this 
season. But they are unbeaten against all 
Division II foes in Japan, have only lost 
to Division I teams and look to be a solid 
favorite to make it four D-II titles in five 
years. 

“Yokota is so deep. They’re tough. The 
stars would have to align” for a team to 
beat the Panthers in Division II, said coach 
Frank Macias of Matthew C. Perry — the 
last team to beat Yokota in a Far East final 
in 2017. 

Humphreys is the host site — the first 
time both tournaments have been at one 
location. Play takes place Wednesday 


^Yokota is so deep. 
TheyVe tough, f 

Frank Macias 

Matthew C. Perry baseball coach 


through Friday. 

The same six teams that compete annu¬ 
ally for Division I honors are set to do it 
again, while this year’s Division II team is 
limited to seven teams because Robert D. 
Edgren didn’t have enough players to field 
a team this season. 

The Mustangs have thoroughly domi¬ 
nated Far East since its inception in 2010; 
they’ve won six of the seven D-I tourna¬ 
ments to which they’ve been invited, and 
have used the same blueprint every time, 
Toor says. 

“They may not have a big-name player 
like they’ve had in the past,” Toor said. 
“But they still have a good coach, they’re 
very confident, they throw strikes, they 
put the ball in play, they make the big plays 
and they make the routine plays.” 

Aaron Rogers, the Mustangs’ head 
coach, is due to retire at season’s end. “I’m 
sure they’re going to want to send him out 
a champion again,” Toor said. 

Logan Howell will be facing the Mus¬ 
tangs for the fourth time, twice with 


Kadena — including this, his senior sea¬ 
son — and the last two years with Seoul 
American. It comes down to “work ethic,” 
Howell said. 

“They work hard and it shows when they 
play,” Howell said. “We just have to mini¬ 
mize the errors and put the ball in play” 
against ASIJ. 

ASI J’s lone loss came on April 9,23-22 to 
Rikkyo, a Japanese team. 

Yokota prepared for its D-II title defense 
by winning the DODEA Japan tournament 
for the fourth straight year and has beaten 
Perry all four times they’ve played by wide 
margins. 

Yokota’s players say they’re entering Far 
East with confidence, but keeping things 
in perspective. 

“We just have to stay together as a team 
and be focused during every game, but at 
the same time have some fun,” said Pan¬ 
thers senior left-hander Riley DeMarco. 

It might be possible, Macias said, for 
E.J. King, with its stable of arms, to beat 
Yokota, but either Leo Schinker or Edrick 
Cummings — who’ve each thrown no-hit- 
ters this season, would have to truly be on 
their game to have a chance. 

“They would have to play a perfect game 
to beat Yokota,” Macias said, adding that 
one error might open the door for the Pan¬ 
thers to score as many as 10 runs “before 
you know what happened. They’ll run you 
off the field and they’ll make it look easy.” 
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PGA CHAMPIONSHIP 


Koepka confident he can defend his title 



Charles Krupa/AP 


Brooks Koepka tees off on the 12th hole during the first round 
of the PGA Championship on Thursday at Bethpage Black in 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 


By Barry Wilner 

Associated Press 

FARMINGDALE, N.Y.—Tiger 
Woods spent a half-hour answer¬ 
ing all sorts of questions at a 
packed news conference Tuesday. 
As he walked out, so did more 
than half of the media members 
who gathered to hear his every 
word. 

Brooks Koepka then immedi¬ 
ately entered the room. Koepka is 
the titleholder of the PGA Cham¬ 
pionship and has won the last 
two U.S. Opens. To use a phrase 
familiar in these parts of Long 
Island, he is not exactly chopped 
liver. 

That’s the way it goes for one of 
the favorites at long and, for now, 
very wet Bethpage Black. 

Not that Koepka cares much 
about the attention, at least not 
until folks are cheering for the 
guy lifting the Wanamaker Tro¬ 
phy. Just the way they did last 
June about 60 miles east of Beth¬ 
page when he outlasted everyone 
at Shinnecock Hills for his second 
straight U.S. Open victory . He is 
trying to join Woods as the only 
back-to-back winners of the PGA 
Championship in stroke play; 
Woods did it twice. 

“It’s always nice to defend, but 
being in New York, I’ve got good 
memories,” Koepka said. “It’s a 
fun place to play in front of the 
fans. They’re all energetic, and 


you come back and you’ve got 
good feelings this week and just 
kind of hopefully you ride that 
momentum.” 

No one has more momentum 
in the big tournaments, not even 
Woods, who dramatically won his 
15th major at Augusta National 
in April. Koepka was right there 
challenging Woods for the green 
jacket. 

“I get Tiger was back, so it’s a 
little bit different,” Koepka said 
of where the focus went at the 


Masters — and always will go 
with Woods around. “You know, a 
lot of the attention was going to be 
there. But some of it was a little 
bit manufactured on myself. But 
I think you’ve got to find a chip 
or you’ve got to find something 
to motivate yourself and give you 
that extra little something going 
into a tournament or going into 
an event, whatever it might be, to 
really want to push you over that 
line.” 

In fact, Koepka has said for a 


while that getting over that line 
in majors is easier than winning 
regular PGA Tour events, of 
which he has only two. His rea¬ 
soning reveals a level of confi¬ 
dence that only the elite of their 
sport own. 

“The easiest way I can break it 
down is there’s ... 156 in the field, 
so you figure at least 80 of them 
I’m just going to beat,” he ex¬ 
plained. “From there, the other, 
you figure about half of them 
won’t play well, so you’re down to 
about maybe 35. And then from 
35, some of them just, pressure is 
going to get to them. It only leaves 
you with a few more, and you’ve 
just got to beat those guys. 

“If you just hang around — I 
think one of the big things that 
I’ve learned over the last few 
years is you don’t need to win it, 
you don’t have to try to go win 
it. Just hang around. If you hang 
around, good things are going to 
happen.” 

Good things such as contend¬ 
ing at the Masters, where a tee 
shot into the water at the iconic 
12th hole when the wind changed 
might have kept him from beat¬ 
ing Woods. And at the British 
Open, where he already has two 
top-10 finishes. 

At 29, Koepka envisions win¬ 
ning both of those at some point 
in his itinerant career that began 
on the European Challenge Tour. 


And plenty more majors. 

“Yeah, I mean, I’ve got a num¬ 
ber. I don’t see why you can’t get 
to double digits,” Koepka said. “I 
think you keep doing what you’re 
supposed to do, you play good, 
you peak at the right times. 

“Like I said, I think sometimes 
the majors are the easiest ones to 
win. Half the people shoot them¬ 
selves out of it, and mentally I 
know I can beat most of them, and 
then from there it’s those guys 
left. Who’s going to play good and 
who can win? I don’t see any rea¬ 
son it can’t get to double digits.” 

To get to four major trophies 
on his resume, Brooks will need 
to contend with the reinvigorated 
Woods, and with British Open 
champion Francesco Molinari, 
who was in control at Augusta Na¬ 
tional until a back-nine collapse. 
They will be paired together for 
the first two rounds. 

Woods likes the idea of that 
pairing; who wouldn’t want to 
be in a group of the most recent 
major winners? 

“As far as this week, this week 
is going to be a lot of fun with the 
crowds, the excitement that we’ve 
had here the last, what, three 
events that we’ve played here,” 
Woods said, referring to two U.S. 
Opens — he won it in 2002 — and 
a Barclays. “The pairing that I’m 
involved in, it’s going to be just a 
boatload of fun for all of us.” 


Bethpage, NY bring out Mickelson’s second-best 


By Jimmy Golen 

Associated Press 

FARMINGDALE, N.Y. — The New York 
crowds love Phil Mickelson, and he returns 
the affection with half-hour autograph ses¬ 
sions and selfies, jokes and fashion tips. 

It’s the courses in the area that seem in¬ 
tent on torturing him. 

The five-time major champion is back in 
the area this week for the PGA Champion¬ 
ship at Bethpage Black, where he has fin¬ 
ished second both times the course hosted 
the U.S. Open. In fact, of his six runner-up 
finishes in the Open, four have been in 
New York. 

“It’s the best playing here. It really is,” 
Mickelson, who did not have a media inter¬ 
view session, told the Golf Channel after 
his nine-hole practice round on Wednes¬ 
day. “I would love nothing more than to 
have a victory here and be able to feed off 
the energy here that the people have pro¬ 
vided me over the years and be able to re¬ 
ward it with a victory.” 

A 48-year-old from San Diego, Mickel¬ 
son has felt at home in the New York area 
since winning the crowd over at the 2002 
U.S. Open at Bethpage, when he was clos¬ 
ing in on the lead before Tiger Woods hit a 
2-iron onto the green on the par-5 13th hole 
and made birdie. Mickelson posted two late 
bogeys to finish three shots back. 

“That’s where I felt things kind of 
clicked” with the New York fans, he said 
after this month’s Wells Fargo Champion¬ 
ship. “It can be a difficult place to play or it 
can be a great place to play. And for me it’s 
been a great place to play.... It is a special 
feeling to be in contention in the New York 
area.” 

It’s a feeling he knows well. 

Mickelson spent a few days practicing 


* Honestly, it’s ’cause I’m 
fat. > 

Phil Mickelson 

PGA golfer, on why he wears black 


at Bethpage last week and returned with a 
stylized Statue of Liberty on his golf bag on 
Wednesday, a day after tweeting his take 
on the iconic “I Love New York” logo, with 
his own silhouette in the place of the heart. 
He drew a crowd four-deep at the driving 
range, and on the way to the practice green 
he stopped for pictures with a New York 
State Police dog named Del. 

The gallery whooped at his approach 
on the 18th, and then he spent more than 
30 minutes signing autographs, bouncing 
back and forth to each side of the rope line. 
He spoke with one fan about his grand¬ 
mother, and he confessed to another the 
real reason he wears black: “Honestly, it’s 
’cause I’m fat.” 

On a day when the temperature peaked 
in the mid-60s, Mickelson was one of the 
few players to wear shorts. Asked if he 
would wear them again on Thursday, he 
pointed out that that is only allowed for 
practice rounds. 

Which is good, he noted, because “these 
young guys, their calves haven’t fully de¬ 
veloped yet.” 

But if coming to New York brings out the 
best in his personality, it seems to bring out 
the second-best in his golf game. 

Seven years after the runner-up finish 
to Woods in ’02, Mickelson was tied for the 
lead with five holes to play when he missed 
a short par putt on the 15th, dropped an¬ 
other shot coming in and tied for second 


behind Lucas Glover. 

“That bogey on 15 hurt,” Mickelson said 
at Quail Hollow. “But it’s great I have an¬ 
other chance to go there and try and win.” 

His other trips to the New York area are 
similarly up and down. 

He opened the 1997 PGA at Winged Foot 
with back-to-back 69s and was two shots 
out of the lead before finishing the week¬ 
end 73-75 and tied for 29th. The ’06 U.S. 
Open on the same course was perhaps the 
most demoralizing of his six runner-up 
finishes. 

He had a one-shot lead playing the last 
hole before hitting his driver far to the left 
and then, when he tried to reach the green 
with a 3-iron, he clipped a tree. His third 
shot was in the bunker, his fourth rolled 
through the green onto the collar of the 
rough. His fifth, for a playoff, missed, leav¬ 
ing him with a double bogey. 

“I am such an idiot,” he said then. 

He won his only PGA at Baltusrol in 2005, 
getting up-and-down with a chip from 50 
feet for birdie on the par-5 18th to win by 
one stroke. Back in New Jersey in 2016, he 
tied for 33rd and was never a factor. 

And then there is Shinnecock Hills. 

He finished four shots back and in a tie 
for fourth there at the 1995 U.S. Open. In 
the ’04 Open at Shinnecock, he had the 
crowd behind him and was on the verge of 
winning when he landed in the bunker on 
No. 17, three-putted for double bogey and 
lost by two shots to Retief Goosen. 

But it was Mickelson’s last trip to Long 
Island that turned into a fiasco when he 
intentionally struck a ball on Shinnecock’s 
13th green while it was still rolling. He 
apologized — somewhat disingenuously 
— for the violation of golf etiquette, and he 
explained that he decided to take the two- 



Seth Wenig/AP 


Phil Mickelson watches his approach shot 
on the 13th fairway Wednesday during a 
practice round for the PGA Championship 
in Farmingdale, N.Y 

stroke penalty rather than go back and 
forth on the slick and mounded green. 

The criticism of the USGA’s course setup 
may have been what he was thinking about 
when he said at Quail Hollow: “Bethpage 
is a big ballpark, it’s long, but the greens 
are fair.” 

“When you get on the greens, you aren’t 
having to to play defense because it’s going 
to run 10 feet by if you hit it too much,” 
he said. “There is great reward if you hit 
great shots.” 
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Dustin Johnson is 
the top-ranked 
player in the world, 
but still has just 
one major win, 
coming in 2016 
at the U.S. Open. 

Julio Cortez/AP 




Top of 


the list 


Johnson the best player 
with only 1 major victory 
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By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

FARMINGDALE, N.Y. 
ustin Johnson was on the wrong side of 
history at the last PGA Championship. 

It wasn’t because Brooks Koepka, his 
best friend in golf, walked away from 
Bellerive with the Wanamaker Trophy for his third 
mqjor championship. By finishing 10 shots behind, 
Johnson set a most obscure record by going eight 
consecutive majors at No. 1 in the world without 
winning any of them. 

And the beat goes on. 

He is back to No. 1 for the May version of the PGA 
Championship, still among the favorites at Beth- 
page Black because it’s a big golf course and he has 
big talent. He was a runner-up at the Masters and 
already has two victories this year. 

The No. 1 ranking means little more than pride. 

Having only one major in 39 tries? That’s a little 
more irritating. 

“Disappointed I wouldn’t go with,” Johnson said, 
perhaps realizing that 21 victories worldwide would 
not suggest his career has been a bust. “But a little 
frustrated sometimes just because I’ve had quite a 
few chances.” 

Some of those chances are as memorable as the 
one major he won. 

There was the three-shot lead at Pebble Beach 
that was gone after two holes in the 2010 U.S. Open 
on his way to an 82. He missed out on a playoff in 
the PGA Championship later that year at Whistling 
Straits when he set his club on loose sand without 
realizing it was a bunker. The 12-foot eagle putt he 
needed to win the 2015 U.S. Open at Chambers Bay 
turned into a three-putt par and a silver medal. 

Last year at Shinnecock Hills in the U.S. Open, he 
went from a four-shot lead to a four-way tie going 
into the last round, and then Koepka simply out¬ 
played him. 

His only major was at Oakmont, famous for John¬ 
son having to play the final seven holes without 
knowing the score because of a rules dispute. He 
won that 2016 U.S. Open with such a steady hand 
that it looked for sure more majors would follow. 

They haven’t. 

While it’s still early — Johnson is only 34 — he is 
eager to add to the total. 

Never mind the decades-old label of best to have 
never won a major. Now it’s the best to have only 
one major. 

Since the world ranking began in 1986, Johnson is 
among 12 players who were among the top 10 in the 
world when they won their first major and haven’t 
won another. The list starts with Ian Woosnam and 
Fred Couples in the early 1990s. It includes David 
Duval and Davis Love III. 

The more current group features Johnson, Justin 
Rose, Adam Scott and Jason Day, all of whom have 


SOURCE: Associated Press 

reached No. 1 in the world. 

“It’s hard to win majors,” Johnson said. “If it was 
easy, a lot of guys would have a lot more than they 
do.” 

It seems ludicrous now because Tiger Woods is 
sitting on 15 majors, but getting that second one was 
important. Woods had won the 1997 Masters by 12 
shots and then went 10 majors without. He changed 
his swing, his agent, his caddie. And then he held on 
for a one-shot victory at Medinah in the 1999 PGA 
Championship. 

“It was a big deal to get a second major champion¬ 
ship and get the numbers to start to accrue,” Woods 
said Tuesday. “It just started the momentum, and 
you can see what happened in 2000, 2001 and 2002. 
But I think ‘99 was a big moment to kick-start all 
that transpired.” 

Rory Mcllroy didn’t have to wait that long. One 
year and two months after his record-setting U.S. 
Open victory at Congressional, he won by eight 
shots at Kiawah Island in the PGA Championship. 
He recalls coming up the 18th fairway with a lead 
big enough to allow him to realize, “I’m about to be¬ 
come a multiple major champion.” 

“There’s a lot of one-time major winners,” Mc¬ 
llroy said. “But then when you can call yourself a 
multiple major champion, that’s pretty cool. You 
join another list, and then you sort of try to keep 
going.” 

He is now at four majors, one green jacket shy of 
the career Grand Slam. Jordan Spieth won his first 
major at the 2015 Masters, and the next one two 
months later (at Johnson’s expense) at Chambers 
Bay. He, too, is one major short — the PGA Champi¬ 
onship — of a career slam. 

Johnson stands out among his current group of 
one-time major champions because he is a prolific 
winner. When he won by five shots in Mexico City, 
he became the youngest player since Woods to reach 
20 PGA Tour victories. 

He hopes the next one is a major, the sooner the 
better. 




Did you know 


Since the world 
ranking began in 1986, 

Dustin Johnson is among 
12 players who were 
among the top 10 in the 
world when they won their first 
major and haven’t won another. 


Long: Woods taking course for 
1st time since Masters triumph 


FROM BACK PAGE 

The new version of an older 
Tiger is more than capable. 

He showed that last September 
when he won the Tour Cham¬ 
pionship at East Lake, his first 
victory since going through four 
back surgeries. And he showed 
in April, with his 15th major, that 
he was capable of challenging 
the Jack Nicklaus standard of 18 
majors. 

Still to be determined is wheth¬ 
er Woods can be the dominant 
force he had been for a dozen 
years. 

“I’m not looking at it like that,” 
Woods said. “Whether I’m domi¬ 
nant or not going forward, that 
remains to be seen. What I know 
is I need to give myself the best 
chance to win the events I play in, 
and sometimes that can be taking 
a little bit more breaks here and 
there, and making sure that I am 
ready to go and being able to give 
it my best at those events.” 

Of the top 10 players in the 
world, Woods (No. 6) and Bryson 
DeChambeau (No. 8) are the only 
ones who have not played since 
the Masters. 

This will be only the seventh 
time that Woods has gone major 
to major without having played 
somewhere in between, with 
mixed results. The most famous 
was in 2008 when he showed up 
at Torrey Pines for the U.S. Open 
on a shattered left leg and won in 
a playoff. 

What held him back this time 
was emotional exhaustion from 
a moment in golf that won’t be 
soon forgotten. Lucas Glover had 
gone to the movies, taped the 
final round and was teary-eyed at 
the end, especially when Woods 
hugged his son. Brooks Koepka, 
whose last hope ended when he 
missed a 10-foot birdie putt on the 
18th, recalls being in the scoring 
area, unable to keep his eyes off 
the TV. 

“I think it’s something that any 
player, any fan, any golfer was 
probably glued to the TV at that 
moment watching it,” Koepka 
said. “It was pretty neat, pretty 
special for all of us. I was a little 
bit disappointed. But at the same 
time, that’s what our sport needed. 
We needed him to win a major.” 

How about another? 


*This could be a hell 
of a championship. f 

Tiger Woods 

on this weekend’s PGA Championship 
at Bethpage Black in Farmingdale, N.Y. 


Koepka, listed among the bet¬ 
ting favorites, isn’t about to con¬ 
cede. Bethpage Black, which 
figures to play even longer than 
its 7,459 yards in soft conditions, 
is suited for good drivers like Ko¬ 
epka, Dustin Johnson and Rory 
Mcllroy. 

Woods couldn’t reach the green 
on the par-4 seventh hole with a 
3-wood on Monday. Johnson got 
there with a 3-iron, though he 
gave it all he had. 

Woods now relies as much on 
his experience as brute strength, 
though he remains long enough. 
Padraig Harrington noticed 
watching the final round of the 
Masters. Harrington suspects 
Woods has lost a little ball speed 
off the club. What got his atten¬ 
tion was how Woods played amid 
a six-player logjam on the back 
nine. 

“He closed it out like he was 
only interested in winning that 
tournament,” Harrington said. 
“He wasn’t interested in prov¬ 
ing to the world that he’s a good 
driver of the ball or anything like 
that. I think he just was interested 
in getting the job done. That’s a 
tough Tiger to beat when he’s in 
that frame of mind.” 

Woods declared himself “rest¬ 
ed and ready” after his month 
away from competition. He says 
he spent time in the gym and 
didn’t get back to the grind until 
he was ready, which was just over 
two weeks ago. 

He came to Bethpage Black last 
week for 18 holes, a long round 
that tried to cover every detail 
of how to handle the course. He 
figured out quickly that driving 
will be paramount because of the 
elevated green and the lush, wet 
rough. 

“This is not only a big golf 
course, but this is going to be a 
long week the way the golf course 
is set up and potentially could 
play,” he said. “This could be a 
hell of a championship.” 



Julio Cortez/AP 


Tiger Woods prepares to tee off on the 10th hole during the first 
round of the PGA Championship on Thursday in Farmingdale, N.Y. 
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Fresh teams pave 
way for new stars 


PREAKNESS/NHL PLAYOFFS 



Improbable exercises Thursday in preparation for Saturday’s Preakness Stakes in Baltimore. 

Favorite's status goes 
to Baffert's Improbable 


By David Ginsburg 

Associated. Press 

BALTIMORE — In a field 
without the top three finishers in 
the Kentucky Derby, the odds that 
Hall of Fame trainer Bob Baffert 
wouldn’t have the favorite in the 
Preakness are, well, Improbable. 

Baffert will seek a record-set- 
ting eighth Preakness victory 
Saturday with 5-2 morning line 
favorite Improbable, who will 
start from the No. 4 post in a field 
of 13 horses. 

War of Will, the second choice 
at 4-1, received the No. 1 post in 
Wednesday’s draw. 

For the first time since 1951, 
the Preakness will not include the 
four horses that crossed the finish 
line first in the Kentucky Derby. 
Improbable finished fifth and 
was moved up to fourth following 
the disqualification of Maximum 
Security for interference. 

It was the only time in six ca¬ 
reer races that Improbable failed 
to finish first or second. On Sat¬ 
urday, co-owner Elliott Walden 
hopes his horse gets back on 
track after watching another of 
his horses, Justify, roll to a Triple 
Crown win in 2018. 

“I feel like we’re favored by 
default this year,” Walden con¬ 
ceded. “But this horse has a good 
resume. He ran very well in the 
Derby without hitting the board.” 

After being bunched tightly in 
the 19-horse Kentucky Derby, 
Improbable can expect a much 
smoother ride within a small 
field. 

“Happy with the 4 post. Post 
positions here are a little bit anti- 
climactic,” Walden said. “There’s 
not a lot whole lot to it. We just 
hope he gets away clean and he’s 



Garry Jones/AP 


Trainer Bob Baffert is seeking a 
record-setting eighth victory in 
the Preakness Stakes. 

able to get in a nice rhythm. “ 

Baffert did not attend the draw, 
but he will no doubt be in the cen¬ 
ter of things Saturday. Baffert 
and R.W. Walden (no relation to 
Elliott), who saddled seven win¬ 
ners in the late 1800s, are cur¬ 
rently tied atop the Preakness 
leaderboard. 

War of Will, meanwhile, is 
stuck on the rail with the No. 1 
post — the same place he start¬ 
ed from in the Kentucky Derby, 
when he finished eighth and was 
moved up to seventh. 

“We definitely know it’s not as 
bad as the Derby,” trainer Mark 
Casse said. “One thing about it: 
the 1 hole can be extremely good 
or it can be extremely bad. In the 
Derby, it was extremely bad, so 
I’m thinking we’re going to get 
extremely good this time.” 

The other two Derby partici¬ 


pants in this race are Bodexpress 
and Win Win Win. Bodexpress 
(14th in the Derby, moved up to 
13th) will break from the No. 9 
post and is 20-1 on the morning 
line. Win Win Win (10th to 9th 
at Churchill Downs) is 15-1 from 
the 13 hole. 

Bodexpress is striving for his 
first career victory, with hopes of 
becoming the first maiden to win 
the Preakness since Refund cap¬ 
tured a four-horse race in 1888. 

Hall of Fame trainer D. Wayne 
Lukas, 83, is looking for his sev¬ 
enth Preakness victory with Mar¬ 
ket King, 30-1 on the morning line 
and starting in the No. 8 post. 

“I don’t think the post position 
matters a lot because he’s a very 
good gate horse,” Lukas said. “I 
don’t think he’s the fastest but 
he’ll be close. By the time they get 
to the clubhouse turn, he should 
be placed somewhere where 
we’re comfortable.” 

This is Lukas’ 44th Preakness 
entry, more than any trainer in 
the 144-year history of the race. 

Alwaysmining drew the No. 7 
post and odds of 8-1. Not only is 
Kelly Rubley seeking to become 
the first female trainer to win 
the Preakness, but the last Mary¬ 
land-bred horse to finish first in 
the race was Deputed Testamony 
in 1983. 

“I think it’s more about the 
horse than the fact that I’m a 
woman trainer,” Rubley said. 
“The horse brought me here, and 
I’m very proud of him.” 

Everfast, entered hours before 
the draw on Wednesday, was the 
longest shot in the field at 50-1. 

The horse is trained by Dale 
Romans, who won the 2011 
Preakness with Shackleford. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

When Rod Brind’Amour 
watched pregame shows during 
the regular season, he didn’t think 
much thought was put into ana¬ 
lyzing his Carolina Hurricanes. 

“They’d look at the stat sheet 
and they’ll say: ‘Oh, Sebastian Aho 
is a good player. Watch for him,”’ 
Brind’Amour said recently. 

Now that the Hurricanes are 
in the Eastern Conference finals 
as part of a fresh final four in the 
Stanley Cup playoffs, Carolina’s 
Jaccob Slavin is among the break¬ 
out stars who are now in the lime¬ 
light. Boston’s Brad Marchand, 
San Jose’s Logan Couture and 
Brent Burns and St. Louis’ Ryan 
O’Reilly are a bit more estab¬ 
lished, but they’ve replaced the 
stars of NHL playoffs past like 
Sidney Crosby and Alex Ovech¬ 
kin, who aren’t playing anymore. 

Even with a lot of hockey’s 
household names gone, there’s 
still plenty of star power and 
story lines for those who look a 
little closer. 

“The more kind of crazy the 
playoffs get, the more interest is 
driven, and that’s really excit¬ 
ing,” NHL Network senior coor¬ 
dinating producer Josh Bernstein 
said. “There’s so many great story 
lines going on in the playoffs right 
now, and I feel like it really piques 
everybody’s interest. It’s great for 
the game.” 

Colorado’s Nathan MacKinnon 
and Mikko Rantanen dazzled for 
two rounds, Columbus winger 
Artemi Panarin showed why he 
deserves a massive July 1 payday, 
and Dallas goaltender Ben Bishop 
put himself back in the conversa¬ 
tion among the best in the league. 
But those guys are gone now, too. 

Still in the playoffs, Couture 
leads all scorers with 14 goals 
and 20 points. His 48 playoff 
goals since making his debut in 
2010 trail only Ovechkin over that 
time, and his all-around game has 
him as a Conn Smythe Trophy 
candidate this year. 

“Logan Couture, if he’s not the 
top two-way center in the league, 
he’s in that conversation,” San 
Jose coach Peter DeBoer said 


after his team’s Game 1 victory 
against St. Louis on Saturday. “He 
plays a 200-foot game, always on 
the right side of the puck, always 
making the right reads. When 
your center man is like that, he 
drives the guys around him to 
play as honest a game as that.” 

One of the Sharks’ biggest chal¬ 
lenges in the West finals against 
St. Louis is containing O’Reilly, 
who hasn’t put up the points as 
much as he did in the regular 
season, but was among the best 
players on the ice in Game 1. 
O’Reilly is a finalist for the Selke 
Trophy as the best defensive for¬ 
ward and said he’s re-energized 
by this playoff run after missing 
the postseason each of the past 
four years. 

“It brings back that life and 
that excitement, for sure,” said 
O’Reilly, who has 11 points in his 
first playoffs since 2014. “This 
is what it’s all about: playing for 
the Stanley Cup. That’s what you 
train for in the summer and every 
time you touch the ice the goal is 
to get to playoffs and compete for 
it.” 

No one on the Blues’ active ros¬ 
ter has won the Cup, and Jones 
— as a backup with the Los An¬ 
geles Kings in 2014 — is the only 
Sharks player with his name on 
the trophy. That’s not true for 
several core Bruins players who 
are still around after winning it 
in 2011. 

That includes Marchand, who 
might be known more outside 
hockey as the player who licked 
an opponent last year but is 
making waves with his play and 
mostly staying out of trouble now. 
There was that time against Co¬ 
lumbus that he stepped on Cam 
Atkinson’s stick and broke it, but 
there is also an Eastern Confer¬ 
ence-best 16 points through 16 
games. 

“He’s been in these big games,” 
Boston coach Bruce Cassidy 
said. “He’s a Stanley Cup cham¬ 
pion, so he understands maybe 
a little more than meets the eye 
sometimes. There’s a time and a 
place where you really have to be 
disciplined.” 

AP sports writer Josh Dubow in San 
Jose, Calif., contributed to this report. 



Gerry Broome/AP 


The Boston Bruins’ Brad Marchand has controlled his temper for 
the most part and has 16 points through 16 playoff games. 
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HOCKEY 


Scoreboard 


Conference finals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Boston 3, Carolina 0 

Boston 5, Carolina 2 
Boston 6, Carolina 2 
Boston 2, Carolina 1 
Thursday: at Carolina 
x-Saturday: at Boston 
x-Monday, May 20: at Carolina 
x-Wednesday, May 22: at Boston 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
San Jose 2, St. Louis 1 
San Jose 6, St. Louis 3 
St. Louis 4, San Jose 2 
Wednesday: San Jose 5, St. Louis 4, OT 
Friday: at St. Louis 

AFN-Sports2, 2 a.m. Saturday CET; 9 
a.m. Saturday JKT 
Sunday: at San Jose 
x-Tuesday, May 21: at St. Louis 
x-Thursday, May 23: at San Jose 

Wednesday 

Sharks 5, Blues 4 (OT) 

San Jose 2 111-5 

St. Louis 0 4 0 0-4 

First Period—1, San Jose, E.Karlsson 
1, 13:37. 2, San Jose, Thornton 3 (Vlasic, 
Labanc), 16:58. 

Second Period—3, St. Louis, Steen 2 
(Barbashev), 1:18. 4, San Jose, Thorn¬ 
ton 4 (Labanc, Dillon), 1:36. 5, St. Louis, 
Tarasenko 6 (Parayko, Schenn), 4:05. 6, 
St. Louis, Perron 4 (Edmundson, Parayko), 
16:03. 7, St. Louis, Perron 5 (Parayko, Ma¬ 
roon), 18:42 (pp). 

Third Period—8 , San Jose, Couture 14 
(Pavelski, Thornton), 18:59. 

Overtime—9, San Jose, E.Karlsson 2 
(Meier, Nyquist), 5:23. 

Shots on Goal—San Jose 9-8-12-3—32. 
St. Louis 4-13-12-3-32. 

Power-play opportunities—San Jose 0 
of 1; St. Louis 1 of 1. 

Goalies—San Jose, Jones 10-6 (32 
shots-28 saves). St. Louis, Binnington 9-7 
(32-27). 

A-18,360 (19,150). T-2:54. 


Scoring leaders 


Logan Couture, SJ 
Brad Marchand, BOS 
Brent Burns, SJ 
Timo Meier, SJ 
Erik Karlsson, SJ 
Tomas Hertl, SJ 1/ 

Mikko Rantanen, COL 12 

Jaden Schwartz, STL 16 

Nathan MacKinnon, COL 12 

David Krejci, BOS 16 

Charlie Coyle, BOS 16 

David Pastrnak, BOS 16 

Mark Stone, VEG 7 

Sebastian Aho, CAR 14 

Alex Pietrangelo, STL 16 

8 tied with 11 pts. 


17 14 6 

16 6 10 
17 5 10 

17 5 10 

17 2 13 


May 27-June 1 — NHL scouting com¬ 
bine, Buffalo, N.Y. 

June 15 — Last possible day for Stan¬ 
ley Cup Final. 

June 20 — NHL general managers 
meetings, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

June 21-22 — NHL draft, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

July 1 — Free agency begins noon 
EDT. 

Oct. 26 - Tim Hortons NHL Heritage 
Classic, Calgary vs. Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


Sharks outlast Blues in overtime 



Jeff Roberson/AP 


San Jose Sharks defenseman Erik Karlsson scores the winning goal against the Blues during overtime of 
Game 3 of their Western Conference finals series Wednesday, in St. Louis. The Sharks won 5-4. 


Karlsson's goal 
gives San Jose 
lead in series 

By Joe Harris 

Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — Timo Meier 
handed a big win to Erik Karls¬ 
son and the San Jose Sharks. 

Karlsson scored 5:23 into over¬ 
time after the officials missed 
a hand pass by Meier, and the 
Sharks rallied to beat the St. Louis 
Blues 5-4 on Wednesday night to 
take a 2-1 lead in the Western 
Conference final. 

“I think we deserved to win this 
game,” Karlsson said. “At the end 
of the day I think neither team 
drew the shortest stick on any of 
the calls out there so it was a fair 
game.” 

But it was the final sequence 
that likely will live on long after 
the series is over, possibly spark¬ 
ing a discussion about the NHL’s 
replay rules. 

Meier used his right hand to 
knock a loose puck toward the 
front of the net. Gustav Nyquist 
then passed it over to Karlsson, 
who beat Jordan Binnington for 
his second goal of the game. 

“Quick play and I’m not going 
to comment on the officiating,” 
Sharks coach Peter DeBoer said. 
“We found a way to win a game. 
I thought we had a great chance 
just before that, Timo Meier 
going in. It was a game of momen¬ 
tum swings and those quick plays 
happen all over the ice. Some get 
called, some get missed. We found 
a way to win.” 

Binnington and the Blues com¬ 
plained immediately. They felt 
the play should have been blown 
dead when Nyquist got the puck, 
but it continued. 


The officials huddled while 
Karlsson and the Sharks cele¬ 
brated, but the goal stood. 

“It’s a non-reviewable play,” 
NHL Officiating Supervisor Kay 
Whitmore told a pool reporter. 
“You can read between the lines. 
You can figure out what you want. 
You watched the video. But it’s 
just non-reviewable. I know that 
sounds like a cop-out answer, but 
that’s the truth.” 

Blues coach Craig Berube 
bristled when asked about what 
happened. 

“No explanation (from the of¬ 
ficials),” Berube said. “What do 
you guys think? ... There’s no rea¬ 
son to ask me. I have nothing to 
say about it.” 

Game 4 of the best-of-seven se¬ 
ries is Friday night in St. Louis. 

“Well, yeah, it was a hand pass, 
but we’re going to try and move 


forward and the league is going 
to take care of it like they’ve done 
so far in the playoffs,” Blues for¬ 
ward David Perron said. “It’s un¬ 
acceptable but it’s OK.” 

Meier was not available after 
the game. 

The Blues led 4-3 before Logan 
Couture tied it with 61 seconds 
left in regulation. Joe Thornton 
scored twice for San Jose, and 
Martin Jones made 28 saves. 

Perron had two goals for St. 
Louis, and Vladimir Tarasenko 
and Alexander Steen also scored. 
Colton Parayko had three assists, 
and Binnington made 27 stops. 

The Blues trailed 2-0 after 
one and 3-1 in the second before 
rallying. 

Tarasenko, who faced criticism 
after a lackluster performance 
in Game 1, started the comeback 
with his first goal in six games at 


4:05 of the second. Perron tied it 
by beating Jones on the stick side 
with a wrist shot from the left dot 
with 3:57 left. 

St. Louis went on a power play 
after Brent Burns took down 
Oskar Sundqvist late in the peri¬ 
od. Perron scored his second goal 
of the series a minute later, giving 
the Blues the lead with their first 
power-play goal in 19 chances 
with the man advantage. 

It was Perron’s first multi¬ 
goal playoff performance in 73 
games. 

After an early Blues push, the 
Sharks grabbed control in the 
first. 

Blues defenseman Vince Dunn 
departed with 8:35 left in the 
first after getting hit in the face 
by a Brenden Dillon shot, forcing 
St. Louis to mix and match five 
defensemen. 



Petr David Josek/AP 

The United States’ Alex Debrincat, right, celebrates with teammates 
Patrick Kane, left, and Derek Ryan after scoring his team’s fourth 
goal Wednesday during a Group A game at the Ice Hockey World 
Championships in Kosice, Slovakia. The U.S. won 6-3. 


Kane leads US past Britain 


Associated Press 

KOSICE, Slovakia — Patrick 
Kane scored a goal and had two 
assists to become the United 
States’ all-time leading scorer 
at the world hockey champion¬ 
ship in 6-3 win over Britain on 
Wednesday. 

The three-time Stanley Cup 
champion and two-time Olym¬ 
pian finished the game with 36 
points, surpassing the 33 points 
U.S. Hockey Hall of Famer Mark 
Johnson had in the tournament. 
Johnson led the Americans with 
11 goals when they won Olympic 
gold in 1980. 

“It’s special when you think of 
all the great American players, 
all the kids that grow up in the 
USA, dreaming of playing hock¬ 
ey, dreaming of playing for their 
country,” Kane said. “I’ve really 
enjoyed this tournament. This is 
my third time over here. It would 
be really nice to win it more than 
anything. The personal achieve¬ 


ments and accolades are pretty 
nice, too.” 

The Americans won bronze 
last year at the world champion¬ 
ship in Denmark, where Kane 
had a tournament-high 20 points 
and was named MVP. Kane first 
appeared at the world champion¬ 
ship in 2008, when the U.S. was 
eliminated in the quarterfinals 
with a loss to Finland. 

Kane has helped the U.S. win 
three straight games in Group A 
since opening with a loss to the 
host Slovaks. The Americans 
have preliminary-round games 
remaining against Denmark, 
Germany and Canada. 

The British team, which re¬ 
turned to the top division for the 
first time in 25 years, had a rela¬ 
tively strong showing after losing 
to Germany by two goals and get¬ 
ting routed by Canada and Den¬ 
mark. Mike Hammond scored 
late in the first period to pull 
Britain into a 1-all tie. The British 


team scored in each of the three 
periods against the U.S. after 
having only one goal and giving 
up 20 goals in the previous three 
games. 

Switzerland stayed undefeated 
in Group B as Andreas Ambuhl 
scored twice in a 4-1 win over 
Norway. The Swiss will likely be 
tested as they close the prelimi¬ 
nary round against Sweden, Rus¬ 
sia and the Czech Republic. 

Germany scored twice over the 
final 1:52 against Slovakia, rally¬ 
ing to win 3-2 to remain the only 
unbeaten team in Group A. 

Leon Draisaitl scored the 
game-winning goal with 27.4 
seconds left after Markus Eisen- 
schmid pulled the Germans into a 
2-all tie late in the third period. 

Alex Ovechkin put the Rus¬ 
sians ahead by four goals in the 
first period against Italy and they 
went on to win 10-0 in Bratislava, 
extending a first-place tie with 
Switzerland in Group B. 
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Beltre: I don’t 
miss game 
all that much 

By Stephen Hawkins 

Associated. Press 

DALLAS — Adrian Beltre was 
afraid of how he was going to 
feel after announcing his retire¬ 
ment last November, a decision 
the former third baseman had 
pretty much reached privately 
a few months earlier during the 
season. 

While at peace after 21 MLB 
seasons and 3,166 hits, Beltre still 
wasn’t sure what to expect when 
the Texas Rangers went to spring 
training, or when they opened 
this season without him. 

“I thought I was going to miss 
it more, but I’m good,” Beltre said 
Wednesday. “So far it’s been good, 
so hopefully stays that way.” 

Beltre’s 
appearance 
at the SMU 
Athletic 
Forum came 
about 3 Vi 
weeks be¬ 
fore he will 
be back in 
Texas when 
the Rangers 
retire his 
No. 29 jersey 
on June 8. 

“I’ve seen the guys play, and 
talked to the guys and every 
game I see, I don’t feel like I 
wish I could be there,” said Bel¬ 
tre, who passed a big test during 
spring training when he visited 
the Rangers’ complex when his 
12-year-old son was playing a 
baseball tournament in Arizona. 
“I miss the guys, hanging around 
the guys. ... Beyond that, I don’t 
think that I’m missing the game 
that much.” 

The Dominican-born Beltre, 
the career hits leader for for¬ 
eign-born players , turned 40 last 
month. Many of his former team¬ 
mates were able to celebrate his 
birthday with him at his Califor¬ 
nia home, since the Rangers’ first 
road trip was against the Los An¬ 
geles Angels. 

While the Rangers are about 
one-fourth of the way through 
their 162-game season, Beltre 
spends his days with his fam¬ 
ily, transporting his three kids 
to school and their various 
activities. 

Beltre spent the last eight sea¬ 
sons of his Hall of Fame-caliber 
career with the Rangers. The 
four-time All-Star and five-time 
Gold Glove winner went to his 
only World Series in 2011, his 
first season in Texas, and joined 
the 3,000-hit club in a Rangers 
home game two years ago. 

He hit a Texas-high .273 with 
15 homers and 65 RBIs in 119 
games last season, but was on the 
disabled list twice because of a 
strained left hamstring.. 

When he was hurt last season, 
Belre said he pretty much de¬ 
cided it was time to retire. But he 
never publicly revealed what he 
was thinking, not even to his im¬ 
mediate family, and allowed him¬ 
self a chance to mentally prepare 
that his playing career was going 
to end. 



Beltre 


Scoreboard 


American League 

East Division 


New York 26 16 

Boston 23 20 

Toronto 17 25 

Baltimore 14 28 

Central Division 
Minnesota 27 15 

Cleveland 22 19 

Chicago 19 22 

Detroit 18 23 

Kansas City 15 28 

West Division 
Houston 29 15 

Seattle 22 23 

Los Angeles 20 23 

Texas 18 22 

Oakland 19 25 

National League 

East Division 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 
New York 
Washington 
Miami 


24 18 .571 - 

22 21 .512 2'/ 2 

20 21 .488 3'/z 


Chicago 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


Central Division 


25 15 .625 - 


19 24 .442 


Los Angeles 
Arizona 
San Diego 
Colorado 
San Francisco 


West Division 


24 20 .545 4'/2 


7’/2 


22 21 .512 

20 22 .476 

18 24 .429 9'/2 


dnesday’s games 

Minnesota 8, L.A. Angels 7 
N.Y. Yankees 5, Baltimore 3,1st game 
San Francisco 4, Toronto 3 
N.Y. Yankees 3, Baltimore 1, 2nd game 
Boston 6, Colorado 5,10 innings 
Houston 5, Detroit 1 
Tampa Bay 1, Miami 0 
Texas 6, Kansas City 1 
Arizona 11, Pittsburgh 1 
Cincinnati 6, Chicago Cubs 5, 10 in¬ 
nings 

Milwaukee 5, Philadelphia 2 
Washington 5, N.Y. Mets 1 
Atlanta 4, St. Louis 0 
L.A. Dodgers 2, San Diego 0 
Thursday’s games 
Oakland at Detroit 
Texas at Kansas City 
Baltimore at Cleveland 
Toronto at Chicago White Sox 
Minnesota at Seattle 
Milwaukee at Philadelphia 
N.Y. Mets at Washington 
Chicago Cubs at Cincinnati 
St. Louis at Atlanta 
Pittsburgh at San Diego 
Friday’s games 
Tampa Bay (Snell 3-4) at N.Y. Yankees 
(Sabathia 2-1) 

Baltimore (Bundy 1-5) at Cleveland 
(Rodriguez 1-2) 

Houston (Cole 4-4) at Boston (Porcello 
3-3) 

Oakland (Montas 4-2) at Detroit (Nor¬ 
ris 2-1) 

St. Louis (Mikolas 4-3) at Texas (TBD) 
Toronto (Hudson 2-1) at Chicago 
White Sox (Nova 2-3) 

Kansas City (Keller 2-4) at L.A. Angels 
(Harvey 1-3) 

Minnesota (Perez 5-1) at Seattle (Gon¬ 
zales 5-2) 

Chicago Cubs (Hamels 3-0) at Wash¬ 
ington (Scherzer 2-4) 

Colorado (Gray 3-3) at Philadelphia 
(Irvin 1-0) 

L.A. Dodgers (Hill 0-1) at Cincinnati 
(DeSclafani 2-1) 

N.Y. Mets (deGrom 3-4) at Miami (Rich¬ 
ards 0-5) 

Milwaukee (Chacin 3-4) at Atlanta 
(Gausman 2-3) 

San Francisco (Samardzija 2-1) at A 
zona (Kelly 3-4) 

Pittsburgh (Lyles 3-1) at San Diego 
(Lucchesi 3-2) 

Saturday’s games 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Yankees 
Toronto at Chicago White Sox 
Baltimore at Cleveland 
Oakland at Detroit 
Houston at Boston 
Kansas City at L.A. Angels 
Minnesota at Seattle 
Colorado at Philadelphia 
St. Louis at Texas 
L.A. Dodgers at Cincinnati 
N.Y. Mets at Miami 
Chicago Cubs at Washington 
Milwaukee at Atlanta 
Pittsburgh at San Diego 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Sunday’s games 
Colorado at Philadelphia 
Houston at Boston 
Tampa Bay at N.Y. Yankees 
N.Y. Mets at Florida 
L.A. Dodgers at Cincinnati 
Baltimore at Cleveland 
Oakland at Detroit 
Milwaukee at Atlanta 
Toronto at Chicago White Sox 
St. Louis at Texas 
Kansas City at L.A. Angels 
San Francisco at Arizona 
Minnesota at Seattle 
Pittsburgh at San Diego 
Chicago Cubs at Washington 

Calendar 

June 3 — Amateur draft starts, Secau- 
;. Kansas City at 



Sean Rayford/AP 


Former Central Florida center Tacko Fall, center, is among the 11 players from the G League Elite Camp 
selected to stay for the NBA’s draft combine that started Thursday in Chicago. 


Tall order: 7-6 Fall joins 11 
hopefuls added to combine 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

CHICAGO—Tacko Fall will be the biggest player 
at the NBA’s draft combine. 

He’s also among the biggest underdogs. 

The 7-foot-6 center from UCF already has the 
first win of his pro career. He’s among 11 players 
who were picked from the G League Elite Camp 
held earlier this week for a spot in the combine that 
officially starts Thursday. That bumps the list of 
combine invites to 77 — not all will be there, with 
presumed No. 1 pick Zion Williamson already hav¬ 
ing left Chicago after attending Tuesday’s draft lot¬ 
tery and meeting with teams. 

Fall, predictably, was thrilled to get the call. 

“It means a lot,” Fall said. 

Sure does — it means any realistic hopes he has of 
being drafted are still alive. 

Fall knows the math: 77 players invited to the 
combine, another 29 draft-eligibles having been to 
the G League event, plus international players eli¬ 
gible to be selected for only 60 draft spots. As such, 
plenty of guys will see their hopes of playing in the 
NBA next season dashed in the next few weeks. 

How he fares at the combine may go a long way 
toward deciding if he’s one of them. 

“You’ve got to earn your spot,” Fall said. “All the 
guys that were in the combine, they’re all great play¬ 
ers. I saw the list. There’s not one player where I’d 
be like, ‘Oh, this guy does not deserve to be there.’ 
So if you want to be there, you’ve got to compete.” 

Fall, Florida State’s Terance Mann, Miami’s 
Dewan Hernandez, Syracuse’s Oshae Brissett, 
Nevada’s Cody Martin, Tulsa’s DaQuan Jeffries, 
Auburn’s Jared Harper, Iowa’s Tyler Cook, Iowa 
State’s Marial Shayok, Mississippi State’s Reggie 
Perry and Ole Miss’ Terence Davis were invited 
Wednesday to stay. 

They were chosen through a polling of NBA 
executives. 

Plenty of the players who will be partaking in the 
on-court events at the combine will end up in the G 
League next season. None of them will be getting the 
league’s new $125,000 contract deal — that’s solely 
for players who aren’t going to college but aren’t 
yet draft-eligible because of the one-and-done rule. 
Many will make more, many will make less. 

And some really accomplished college players 


didn’t even make what amounts to the first cut to 
get to the combine: Syracuse’s Tyus Battle, North 
Carolina’s Luke Maye (who was slowed by an ankle 
issue) and Campbell’s Chris Clemons — the 5-foot-9 
guard who averaged 30 points as a college senior and 
finished his four years with 3,225 points — won’t be 
sticking around after participating in the G League 
event. 

“I’d have been very happy to move up there,” 
Clemons said after the G League camp. “But I made 
great use of my time here. This 
is a great event. I got to show¬ 
case my game to every team 
here.” 

Hernandez knows he’s one 
of the lucky ones. 

He’s finally getting to play 
with somebody watching 
again. 

The 6-foot-ll forward wasn’t 
allowed by the NCAA to play 
this past season, and would 
have had to sit out 40 percent 
of next season, because of his 
dealings with an agent. Miami officials insisted the 
penalty was wildly unfair and Hernandez felt the 
same way. But he worked to make sure his game 
was on point for the G League event, hoping to im¬ 
press enough teams that he would merit the bump 
to the combine. 

“It’s go time,” Hernandez said. “It’s time to com¬ 
pete. I haven’t played in a year. NBA scouts want to 
see how I’ve developed my game, what I’ve worked 
on in my off time. I’ve gotten stronger. I’ve worked 
on my jump shot, my ballhandling, my finishing, 
my defense, my terminology on defense. It’s time to 
take advantage of this opportunity.” 

Fall is a known entity already because of his mas¬ 
sive frame, and for what he did against Williamson 
in his final game at UCF — the one-point loss the 
Knights were handed by the Blue Devils in the sec¬ 
ond round of the NCAA Tournament. He largely 
held his own against the player that will more than 
likely get taken No. 1 overall. 

“Coming into that game, I knew what I could do,” 
Fall said. “I knew how I could impact the game no 
matter who I played against. And as long as I stay 
true to that, I’m going to be fine.” 


You’ve 
got to 
earn your 
spot. * 

Tacko Fall 

On improving 
his draft stock at 
the NBA’s draft 
combine 
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Scoreboard 


Conference finals 

(Best-of-seven; x-if necessary) 
Eastern Conference 
Milwaukee 1, Toronto 0 
Wednesday: Milwaukee 108, Toronto 
100 

Friday: at Milwaukee 

AFN-Sports, 2:30 a.m. Saturday CET; 
9:30 a.m. Saturday JKT 
Sunday: at Toronto 
AFN-Sports, 2:30 a.m. Monday CET; 
9:30 a.m. Monday JKT 

Tuesday, May 21: at Toronto 
AFN-Sports, 2:30 a.m. Wednesday 
CET; 9:30 a.m. Wednesday JKT 

x-Thursday, May 23: at Milwaukee 
AFN-Sports, 2:30 a.m. Friday CET; 9:30 
a.m. Friday JKT 

x-Saturday, May 25: at Toronto 
AFN-Sports, 2:30 a.m. Sunday CET; 
9:30 a.m. Sunday JKT 

x-Monday, May 27: at Milwaukee 
AFN-Sports, 1 a.m. Tuesday CET; 8 
a.m. Tuesday JKT 

Western Conference 
Golden State 1, Portland 0 
Golden State 116, Portland 94 
Thursday: at Golden State 
Saturday: at Portland 
AFN-Sports, 3 a.m. Sunday CET; 10 
a.m. Sunday JKT 

Monday: at Portland 
AFN-Sports, 3 a.m. Tuesday CET; 10 
a.m. Tuesday JKT 

x-Wednesday, May 22: at Golden 
State 

AFN-Sports, 3 a.m. Thursday CET; 10 
a.m. Thursday JKT 

x-Friday, May 24: at Portland 
AFN-Sports, 3 a.m. Saturday CET; 10 
a.m. Saturday JKT 

x-Sunday, May 26: at Golden State 
AFN-Sports, 3 a.m. Monday CET; 10 
a.m. Monday JKT 

Wednesday 

Bucks 108, Raptors 100 

TORONTO - Leonard 10-26 10-10 31, 
Siakam 6-20 1-2 15, M.Gasol 2-11 0-0 6, 
Lowry 10-15 3-4 30, Green 1-5 3-4 6, Powell 
2-5 0-0 6, Ibaka 2-6 0-0 4, VanVIeet 1-4 0-0 
2. Totals 34-92 17-20 100. 

MILWAUKEE - Mirotic 3-9 6-6 13, An- 
tetokounmpo 7-16 9-12 24, Lopez 12-21 
1-2 29, Bledsoe 3-12 3-3 9, Middleton 4- 
12 2-2 11, Ilyasova 3-6 0-0 7, Hill 0-6 0-0 0, 
Connaughton 0-2 0-0 0, Brogdon 5-9 2-2 
15. Totals 37-93 23-27 108. 

Toronto 34 25 24 17-100 

Milwaukee 23 28 25 32-108 

Three-Point Goals—Toronto 15-42 

(Lowry 7-9, Powell 2-4, M.Gasol 2-7, 

Siakam 2-9, Green 1-4, Leonard 1-5, Ibaka 
0-2, VanVIeet 0-2), Milwaukee 11-44 (Lo¬ 
pez 4-11, Brogdon 3-6, Antetokounmpo 
1-3, Ilyasova 1-4, Middleton 1-6, Mirotic 
1-6, Hill 0-1, Connaughton 0-1, Bledsoe 
0-6). Fouled Out—None. Rebounds—To¬ 
ronto 46 (M.Gasol 12), Milwaukee 60 
(Antetokounmpo 14). Assists—Toronto 
17 (M.Gasol 5), Milwaukee 21 (Antetok¬ 
ounmpo 6). Total Fouls—Toronto 21, Mil¬ 
waukee 16. A-17,345 (17,500). 

Leaders 

Playoffs/Through Wednesday 
Scoring 

G FG FT PTS AVG 

11 122 100 376 34.2 
13 147 89 413 31.8 
11 109 82 348 31.6 
5 44 40 143 28.6 
13 116 81 360 27.7 


Durant, GOL 
Leonard, TOR 
Harden, HOU 
George, OKC 
Lillard, POR 


Jokic, DEN 
McCollum, POR 
Westbrook, OKC 
DeRozan, SAN 
Williams, LAC 
Mitchell, UTA 
Irving, BOS 
Murray, DEN 
LeVert, BRO 
Siakam, TOR 
Embiid, PHL 
Aldridge, SAN 
Gallinari, LAC 


14 132 66 352 1 

13 128 32 324 1 

5 40 23 114 1 
7 58 38 154 1 

6 45 34 130 1 
5 36 24 107 1 
9 69 36 192 1 

14 107 56 298 1 
5 36 21 105 1 

13 103 39 264 1 
11 68 74 222 1 
" 55 27 140 1 
39 28 119 ] 


FG Percentage 


FG FGA F 

46 63 . 

28 42 . 

23 36 . 

72 116 j 
19 32 . 

19 32 . 


Harrell, LAC 
Adams, OKC 
Favors, UTA 
Simmons, PHL 
Allen, BRO 
Gobert, UTA 
Capela, HOU 
Iguodala, GOL 57 104 . 

White, SAN 41 75 . 

Green, LAC 23 43 . 

Rebounds 

G OFF DEF TOT A 
Drummond, DET 4 20 32 52 1 
Jokic, DEN 14 54 128 182 ] 

Antetokounmpo, MIL 10 23 93 116 ] 


Kanter, POR 
Embiid, PHL 
Capela, HOU 
Gobert, UTA 
Aldridge, SAN 
Green, GOL 
Harris, PHL 


48 94 142 1 
11 21 94 115 1 

11 41 72 113 ] 

5 23 28 51 1 

7 19 48 67 

13 31 90 121 

12 12 98 110 

Assists 


Westbrook, OKC 
Rubio, UTA 
Jokic, DEN 
Green, GOL 
Williams, LAC 
Irving, BOS 
Jackson, DET 
Lowry, TOR 
Harden, HOU 
Lillard, POR 


13 87 6.7 


Rusty Bucks rally past Raptors 



Frank Gunn, The Canadian Press/AP 


Milwaukee Bucks center Brook Lopez, left, scored 29 points to lead his team to a 108-100 defeat of 
the Toronto Raptors on Wednesday in the first game of the Eastern Conference finals in Milwaukee. 


Lopez scores 29 
in Milwaukee's 
Game 1 victory 

By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

MILWAUKEE — Down for 
most of the game, clearly rusty at 
times after nearly a full week off, 
the Milwaukee Bucks looked very 
much like a team in trouble. 

Until the fourth quarter. 

The team with the NBA’s best 
record this season found its stride 
at the perfect time. 

Brook Lopez scored 13 of his 
career playoff-high 29 points in 
the fourth quarter, Giannis An¬ 
tetokounmpo added 24 points 
and the Bucks closed the game 
on a 10-0 run to beat the Toron¬ 
to Raptors 108-100 in Game 1 of 
the Eastern Conference finals on 
Wednesday night. 

Milwaukee forced Toronto to 
miss its final eight shots and out- 
scored the Raptors 32-17 in the 
fourth. 

“I think it speaks a little bit 
to the character of the group,” 
Bucks coach Mike Budenholzer 
said. “They just stick with it. I 
think it’s become a little bit of 
a theme in the playoffs: I think 
eventually, hopefully, we feel like 
if we stick with what we’re doing 
good things will happen for us.” 

Lopez had a dunk with 2:20 left 
to put the Bucks ahead for good, 
added a three-pointer on the next 
Milwaukee possession to push the 
lead to four and the Bucks — after 
trailing for the overwhelming 
majority of the game — did just 
enough in the final minutes to 
grab the series lead. 


“I think this game definitely 
made us better,” Antetokounmpo 
said. 

Malcolm Brogdon scored 15 
and Nikola Mirotic had 13 for 
Milwaukee, which closed the 
game on a 10-0 run. 

“We just did a great job of stick¬ 
ing with what we’ve been doing 
all postseason long,” Lopez said. 

Kawhi Leonard scored 31 
points and Kyle Lowry added 30 
for the Raptors, who led by as 
many as 13 early and took an 83- 


76 lead into the final quarter. 

Lowry was 5-for-7 in the fourth 
— and his teammates were 
0-for-15. 

“Fourth quarter killed us, 32- 
17,” Lowry said. “They outplayed 
us in that fourth quarter. They got 
a little bit more aggressive. They 
made some big shots, made some 
big plays. It sucks when you lose 
like that. But we had our chance 
and we’ve got to learn from it.” 

Lopez added 11 rebounds for 
the Bucks, who had three play¬ 


ers post double-doubles. Ante¬ 
tokounmpo had 14 rebounds and 
Khris Middleton finished with 11 
points and 10 rebounds for Mil¬ 
waukee, which is now 9-1 in this 
postseason. 

The Bucks trailed for 37 of the 
game’s 48 minutes. 

Didn’t matter. They stayed just 
close enough until they could fin¬ 
ish with a serious kick. 

“The way guys competed and 
just got after it ... stands out to 
me,” Budenholzer said. 


Pelicans proceeding at own pace Timeline 


* There’s a groundswell of excitement that 
frankly is palpable. ’ 

David Griffin 

Pelicans general manager 


By Brett Martel 

Associated Press 

NEW ORLEANS — In the NBA 
city most familiar with “gris- 
gris,” folks see no small measure 
of poetic justice in the fact that 
their team will dictate the fate of 
a coveted prospect named Zion. 

Mystical explanations aside, 
the Pelicans are in the driver’s 
seat now — but say they’re in 
no hurry to disclose their plans 
for likely pick Zion Williamson 
or disgruntled All-Star Anthony 
Davis. 

A franchise that looked down¬ 
trodden for months since Davis 
requested a mid-season trade has 
been suddenly buoyed by the le¬ 
verage that comes with winning 
the NBA’s Draft lottery — and 
the option to pick the Duke star, 
widely seen as the best pro pros¬ 
pect since Davis entered the 
league in 2012. 

“What it’s doing to the franchise 
and to the city of New Orleans is 
probably not even measurable at 


this point,” said David Griffin, 
hired just weeks ago as New Or¬ 
leans’ top basketball executive. 
“There’s a groundswell of excite¬ 
ment that frankly is palpable. 

“What has to come next is that 
we have to make it mean some¬ 
thing. This is a lot of fun, but 
we’ve got to build a winner now.” 

Pelicans coach Alvin Gentry 
stood up and joyously shouted an 
expletive when New Orleans was 
announced as the lottery winner, 
after which he apologized. 

Owner Gayle Benson’s decision 
to hire Griffin, who announced at 
his introduction last month that 
he would not make a coaching 
change, combined with New Or¬ 
leans’ top draft position, represent 
a sharp turn in fortune for Gen¬ 


try after a trying year that began 
with last summer’s defections 
during free agency of DeMarcus 
Cousins and Rajon Rondo. 

Griffin, the club’s executive 
vice president of basketball oper¬ 
ations, foreshadowed a deliberate 
approach to dealing with Davis, 
who is under contract through 
next season. 

“I want Anthony Davis to be 
part of this,” Griffin said. “If An¬ 
thony wants to buy into that, then 
that’s fantastic. And if he doesn’t, 
then we’ll deal with it when it be¬ 
comes appropriate. But this isn’t 
something for me where that an¬ 
swer happens because of a con¬ 
versation. That answer is going 
to reveal itself over a period of 
time.” 


Winning the top pick in the 
NBA lottery was the first good 
news this year in New Orleans 
sports: 

Jan. 20 — A pair of 
missed calls late in the NFC 
championship helped cost the 
Saints a Super Bowl berth. 

Jan. 28 — Pelicans six-time 
All-Star center Anthony Davis 
requests a trade. 

Feb. 14 — Davis injures his 
shoulder and misses 21 of the 
team’s last 36 games. 

Feb. 15 — Pelicans general 
manager Dell Demps is fired. 

March 8 — LSU men's 
basketball coach Will Wade is 
suspended a day after reports 
come out of an FBI wiretap 
where he discussed an offer to 
a recruit. 

Tuesday — Raptors win the 
NBA Draft lottery, giving them 
the first pick in the NBA Draft. 


SOURCE: Associated 
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Secret weapon 

■Cmji 

Lopez unlikely hero for Bucks 

mMm 

in Game 1 victory » Page 63 


ajor 

challenge 

Long, wet Bethpage Black 
won’t make anything easy 
on Masters champ Woods 





T 


By Doug Ferguson 

Associated Press 

FARMINGDALE, N.Y. 
| iger Woods, the Masters champion, going for the 
second leg of the Grand Slam on a long, wet course 
at Bethpage Black. 

It all sounds so familiar. 

For Woods, it feels entirely different. 

The PGA Championship now occupies the 
second slot in the major championship sched¬ 
ule given its move to May for the first time 
since 1949, and with only a month between ma¬ 
jors, Woods chose not to play a tournament since 
winning his fifth green jacket. 

He is every bit the global superstar he was in 2002 
when he followed a Masters victory with a U.S. Open title 
at Bethpage Black, but he is not No. 1 in the world. 

And along with being 43, he is two years removed 
from fusion surgery on his lower back, and some 
days he doesn’t move as well as others. 

“There’s more days I feel older than my age than I do 
younger than my age,” Woods said. 

SEE LONG ON PAGE 59 


Inside: 

■ Johnson looking to remove name from list 
of best players with only 1 major, Page 59 

Tiger Woods tosses his ball on Monday in Farmingdale, N.Y. 

Julie Jacobson/AP 





Karlsson’s goal gives Sharks 2-1 series lead» 
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